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CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By  EDMOND  KONRAD 


rilHE  Czech  theatre  exited  before  the  Czech 
X  nation  itself  had  its  resurrection ;  it  was 
indeed  the  theatre  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  more  years  ago  began  to  arouse  the  nation 
from  the  Aupor  into  which  it  had  been  fiung 
by  the  dread  blow  it  had  received  from  the 
Hapsburg  sword.  For  a  good  century  this  faCt 
imprinted  a  spedal  character  upon  the  Czech 
ftage,  which  developed,  both  politically  and 
culturally,  in  the  light  of  its  task  as  an  “a' 
wakener”  and  champion  of  the  national  con- 
sdence. 

After  the  liberation  of  the  nation  on  the 
28th  of  October  1918,  this  aspect  of  the 
theatre  receded  somewhat  into  the  back' 
ground.  It  is,  however,  asserted  that  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  dramatic  art  generally  runs  more  or  less 
parallel  with  national  expansion.  The  Hellenic 
drama  is  quoted  as  an  example,  for  were  not 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  closely 
connected  with  the  victorious  wars  again^ 
the  Persians?  The  same  applies  to  Spain,  where 
Calder6n  and  Lope  de  Vega  adorn  a  world 
empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  tor  of  Shakespeare  rose  in  the  glorious 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  under  Louis  XIV,  who 
represents  the  concentration  and  unity  of  the 
French  nation,  the  classical  art  of  a  Corneille, 
a  Radne  and  a  Moliere  were  bom.  And  so  we 
could  go  on  via  Schiller  to  Klei^,  Borne, 
Grabbe  and  Hebbel,  or  again  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  modem  Norway  to  Ibsen. 

It  would  seem  that  this  law  holds  good  also 
for  the  rc-bom  Czechoslovakia.  The  AuArian 
censorship  of  the  Nineties  of  laA  century 
ftifled  the  elemental  work  of  the  young  pre- 
War  dramatic,  Jaroslav  Hilbert.  His  drama 
The  Fist,  a  piece  worthy  to  represent  the  Czech 
togc  abroad  in  pre-War  days,  had  to  wait  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  for  its  fir^  performance, 
being  given  for  the  firA  time  in  the  liberated 


Republic  after  the  War.  Its  author,  however, 
apart  ftom  his  late  play  entitled  The  Other 
Shore  never  again  rose  to  the  heights  of  power 
displayed  in  that  youthful  work.  Sixteen 
months  after  the  28th  of  October  the  National 
Theatre  at  Prague  v^^as  producing  the  premiere 
of  that  charming  but  beginner's  work  called 
The  Robber,  which  drew  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  the  drama  to  the  thirty  year  old  Karel 
^pek.  A  3rear  later,  on  the  21A  of  January 
1921,  the  same  Karel  &pek,  the  inventor  of 
robots,  entered  at  a  Aroke  upon  his  career  as 
a  dramatic  of  world-wide  repute  with  his 
R.U.R.  Alongside  Masaryk  the  Liberator  and 
Eduard  Benes,  the  liberated  nation  gave  birth 
to  the  firA  generation  of  Czech  dramatito 
whose  names  have  become  known  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  native  tongue  and  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  their  country.  &pek  himself,  both 
alone  and  in  collaboration  with  his  brother 
Josef,  continued  his  march  of  triumph  with 
The  Life  of  Inserts,  The  Mal(ropulos  Affair,  and 
Adam  the  Creator.  In  1925  he  was  joined  by 
Frantisek  Langer,  who  had  fought  with  the 
Czech  Legions  in  Siberia,  with  his  Periphery, 
the  success  of  which  opened  the  way  to  a 
triumph  for  his  earher  comedy  The  Camel 
Through  the  T^eedle's  Eye.  The  firA  toge  of 
this  po^-War  epoch  of  dramatic  expansion 
concluded  with  the  premiere  of  Adam  the 
Creator,  but  &pek  and  Langer  will  later  be 
followed  by  other  dramatito. 

We  regard  it  as  superfluous,  and  within  the 
limits  of  this  brief  survey  as  indeed  impossible, 
to  deal  with  the  dramatic  work  of  the  &pek 
brothers  in  such  detail  as  that  work  deserves. 
We  take  it  that  their  work  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  enable  us  to  content  ourselves  with 
a  short  reference  to  it.  Originally  they  worked 
together,  and  their  output  commenced  prior  to 
the  War  with  a  charming  fir^  piece  in  the  form 
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of  a  small  “commedia  dell’  arte”  entitled  The 
Fateful  Play  of  Love.  As  fate  would  have  it, 
the  piece  did  not  appear  on  the  ^ge  until 
long  after  the  War,  when  despite  the  vivacity 
of  its  dialogue  and  its  lyrical  brilliance  it  was 
no  longer  a  characfteri^ic  ^lapek  work  but 
rather  typical  of  the  pre-^pek  epoch.  It  dis' 
played  as  yet  nothing  of  that  typical  cycle  that 
includes,  beginning  w'ith  The  Robber^  not  only 
plays  but  also  several  of  the  novels  written  by 
the  two  brothers  and  by  Karel  6apek  alone. 
In  this  chara(fleri^ic  philosophical  circle, 
reminiscent  of  the  schola^ic  ^yle  of  thought 
of  Che^rton  (as  for  example,  to  quote  at 
random.  The  Man  who  was  Thursday)  some  of 
the  elemental  primary  conditions  of  abnormal 
exi^nce  flourish,  turn  life  over  to  its  reverse 
side,  and  after  achieving  absolute  revolution, 
return  again  to  the  normal.  Thus  The  Robber, 
the  liberty-man,  is  followed  not  only  by  the 
machine'man  in  R.U.R.  and  the  insedt'inan  in 
The  Life  of  InseAs,  and  the  three-century  man 
(as  in  Shaw's  Bacl{  to  Methusaleh  to  which  it 
is  a  conscious  answer)  of  The  Mal^ropulos 
Affair,  not  only  by  the  new'world  man  in 
Josef  Capek's  Land  of  Many  Thames  (all  too 
little  known),  and  Anally  the  creator^man  in 
Adam  the  Creator,  who,  denying  the  whole 
world  by  a  canon  of  negation,  muddles  about 
for  so  long  in  his  attempt  to  create  a  new  world 
that  the  outcome  is  only  the  old  one  over  again, 
but  the  carbureterman  in  Karel’s  Factory  of 
the  Absolute  and  the  explosive^man  in  his 
Kral^atit.  Thus,  in  fa(±,  in  all  these  plays  and 
prose  works,  as  written  by  the  Capeks  in 
collaboration,  or  each  by  himself,  they  have 
eight  times  told  the  same  parable  in  a  philo' 
sophical  review  of  pr^matic  beh'ef,  about  which 
the  que&ion  whether  it  be  optimiAic  or  pes- 
simiftic  can  be  left  to  the  dogmatics.  For  the 
theatre-goer  it  is  enough  that  in  its  ^ge 
fundtion  the  outcome  is  uniquely  poetical, 
dramatic  and  vivid. 

In  the  work  of  Frantisek  Langer  we  And 
nothing  of  the  spark  of  philosophy,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  conception  that  is  frequently  entire¬ 
ly  human-primitive.  His  warmth  of  thought 
and  his  skillful  ^ge  craft  was  manife^d  even 
before  the  War  in  his  early  neo<lassic,  orna¬ 
mental  period,  even  more  emphatically  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Capeks,  by  two  plays  ^t  were 
duly  performed :  his  Saint  Wenceslas  and  Mil¬ 
lions.  The  World  War  and  the  fanta^ic  march 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Legions  through  Siberia 
give  back  to  us  the  humanly  hberated  neoclas- 
sicift  who,  in  his  simple  Camel  Through  the 
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y^eedle's  Eye,  and  in  his  tragedy  of  humble  life 
Periphery,  rises  to  new  heights  in  the  portrayal 
in  particular  of  human  in^indts. 

2 

The  Ar^t  Czech  dramatics  to  reach  tbt 
world  Aage  are  not  working  alone  on  the 
progress  and  expansion  of  the  Czech  drama. 
With  them  are  a  number  of  older  and  younga 
contemporaries — some  from  the  pre-war  peri^ 
others  coming  to  the  fore  during  the  War, 
partly  thanks  to  the  favor  of  Karel  Hugo  Hilar, 
the  greater  of  Czech  ^ge-managers  and 
founder  of  the  Modem,  po^t-war  sy^em  of 
^ge-management.  Hilar,  originally  drama¬ 
turgic  and  manager  of  the  Municipal  Theatre 
at  Vinohrady,  Prague,  and  subsequently  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Theatre,  died  prematurely 
in  1935,  aged  only  Afty,  while  Cill  holding  that 
poC.  This  commanding  personality  dreamt  ail 
through  his  life  of  discovering  a  dramatic. 
It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  missed  the 
Capeks  and  Langer,  meeting  them  for  the  Art 
time  when  he  produced  The  Life  of  Insects— 
which,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  his  moC  famous 
produdtions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Amost  Dvorak,  who 
came  into  prominence  before  the  War,  the  poet 
Viktor  Dyk,  wholly  pre-War  in  his  scepticism 
and  mentality,  Otokar  Fischer,  Jan  BartoS, 
Stanislav  Lorn,  Frantisek  Zavfel  and  Edmood 
Konrad  undoubtedly  owe  a  great  debt  to  Hilar. 

It  was  as  an  already  well-known  writer  and 
the  great  hope  of  the  Czech  drama  that  AmoSt 
Dvorak,  the  author  of  the  Prince  mythus,  and  of 
Vaclav  IV,  came  to  Hilar.  His  hands,  made  for 
the  presentation  of  broad  and  colorful  frescoes 
in  which  he  links  up  with  the  national  awaken- 
ers  and  with  the  defensive  tradition  of  the 
Czech  drama,  lacked  Crudtural  Armness,  and  it 
was  Hilar  who  underCood  how  to  give  the 
necessary  quality  of  Armness  to  Dvofak’s 
greateC  and  moC  successful  work,  his  Hussites, 
which  in  the  Autumn  of  1919  was  the  ArA 
Czech  drama  to  have  a  run  of  Afty  consecutive 
performances  at  the  Vinohrady  Municipal 
Theatre.  (6apek  afterwards  surpassed  this). 
Immediately  after  this  play  and  his  Vaclav  IV 
we  would  rank  Dvorak's  Ballad  of  a  Murder¬ 
ess,  a  play  of  small  content  but  full  of  delight¬ 
ful  primitive  and  vital  poetry.  In  other  respeds, 
bereft  of  Hilar's  support,  an  indolence  and 
naive  lack  of  self  criticism  undermined  Dvofak’s 
native  talent.  From  his  grotesque  HoneSt 
Matthew  written  in  collaboration  with  Ladis- 
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lav  Kltma,  an  intereAing  philosopher,  there  is 
a  general  decline  via  his  polemical  Lioness  and 
bis  unfortunate  copy  of  the  antique  in  The 
}{ew  Oreiles  to  his  ambitious  failure  The 
White  Mountain,  his  semioriginal  Chalic  and 
finally  to  Gunner  Pidras  which  was  produced 
ju^  shortly  before  his  death. 

Hilar  did  fundamental  service  to  Viktor 
Dyk,  who,  after  the  War,  gave  the  ^ge  only 
the  charming  and  underrated  satire  of  Andrew 
and  the  Dragon  together  with  the  unsuccessful 
Forgetful,  for  he  took  up  and  produced  Dyk's 
moA  beautiful  poetical  work,  Don  Quixote 
Becomes  Wise,  at  one  time  refused  by  the 
National  Theatre. 

As  to  Otokar  Fischer,  an  original  and  finely 
pointed  academic  mind,  he  produced  The 
Pfemyslides,  Heracles  and  The  Timepiece  of  the 
World,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  an  epilogue  to  Mo- 
licre’s  Amphytrion.  Later  Fischer  wrote  his 
SpartaciA  tragedy  of  The  Sbives. 

More  than  once  he  collaborated  with  Stanis' 
lav  Lom,  the  present  manager  of  the  National 
Theatre,  a  dramatic  and  author  who  mani' 
fi^ed  a  nobility  of  ideal,  but  not  always  a  prac' 
tical  sense  of  ordinary  life  in  his  The  Leader, 
PauHina,  and  Devin  and  for  him  praAi^ly 
transformed  his  po^'War  Revolution,  Zizl{a 
and  Saint  Wenceslas.  In  all  these  plays  Lom 
deals  with  the  problem  of  the  leader’s  respon' 
sibib’ty  considering  the  masses.  He  also  helped 
Jan  Bartos  to  his  fir^ — and  except  for  his 
Heroes  of  Our  Day — his  la^t  success  in  the 
mise  en  scene  of  his  Ravena.  Biftos'  very 
skilful  but  convulsive  and  not  too  popular  art 
with  its  reminiscences  of  Do^ojevsky,  Capek 
and  Pirandello,  shows  a  sort  of  delight  in  por¬ 
traying  evil,  and  since  his  final  failure  in  1928 
Bartos  has  made  no  more  appeal  to  the  public. 

Very  nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  Fran- 
tisek  Zavfel,  who  displays  the  sparkling  dia¬ 
logue  of  the  bom  expressioniA,  but  lacks  both 
invention  and  immediate  appeal,  so  that  in 
spite  of  his  numerous  and  repeated  attempts 
he  has  not  yet  secured  an  unqualified  success. 

Without  Hilar's  aid,  Edmond  Konrad  would 
never  have  come  to  the  front.  His  fir^t  play 
in  1911  was  a  sensational  failure  at  the  National 
Theatre,  and  it  was  Hilar  who  in  1920  opened 
up  the  way  for  him  again  to  the  ^ge  with  the 
success  of  his  po^-War  Return  of  Youth.  He 
enabled  him  also  to  write  within  the  period 
named  a  number  of  other  plays,  of  which  The 
Chip'oxe  and  The  Comedy  in  the  Cube  have 
enjoyed  increasing  success. 

We  muA  not  fail  to  mention  the  works  of 


another  dramatic  of  this  period,  Frank  §ramek, 
the  lyrical  magician,  who,  though  lacking  dra¬ 
matic  force,  has  managed  to  endow  his  plays 
with  the  mellow  music  of  charming  words, 
as,  e.g.,  his  Summer  and  The  Moon  Over  the 
River.  As  you  see,  the  titles  themselves  betray 
the  inherent  characfteri^tics  of  the  writer’s 
creative  spirit. 

3 

The  above  mentioned  widely  different 
individualities — and  many  others  besides — 
lend  variety  to  the  Czech  ^ge  life,  reflecting 
not  only  themselves  and  the  new  milieu,  but 
also  all  the  po^-War  social,  philosophic,  moral, 
and  e^hetic  problems.  Apart  from  &pek’s 
general  vision  of  the  world  and  Langer’s  por¬ 
traying  of  moral  human  principles,  we  find 
war'  and  anti-war  dramas,  social  and  col¬ 
lective  plays,  expressionism  and  a  Wrongly 
developed  grotesque,  the  criticism  of  society 
and  ideological  perspectives.  Our  drama  tries 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  sense  of  our  hi^ory ; 
it  celebrates  its  own  liberation  and  repudiates 
all  wars  as  such.  On  the  whole,  especially 
in  the  political  sense,  in  spite  of  many  a  social 
revolutionary  outburA,  Czech  drama  rejoices, 
with  a  fair  sense  of  safety,  in  the  new  life. 

4 

It  is  charaCteri^ic  how  relatively  soon  the 
national  tradition  began  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  Czech  drama.  This  is  be^  maiufe^ed 
in  the  play  Colonel  ^vec,  written  in  1928,  by 
the  Siberian  legionary,  the  Czechoslovak 
general  Rudolf  Medek.  Though  this  politi¬ 
cally  controversial  piece  emphasizes — perhaps 
a  h’ttle  too  much — the  motive  of  a  ^rong  per¬ 
sonality  as  opposed  to  the  powerless  crowd, 
and  its  emotional  appeal  is  purely  national, 
one  has  to  acknowledge  the  arti^c  value  of 
its  subject:  suicide  as  a  creative  aCl.  Anyhow, 
of  the  three  plays  that  the  author  has  written 
so  far  it  has  proved  the  mo^  successful. 

With  the  settling  down  of  the  fir^  poft- 
War  excitement  the  Czech  drama  seemed  to 
have  entered  a  period  of  a  certain  Agnation. 
Karel  &pek,  after  his  Adam  the  Creator, 
turned  away  from  the  theatre  and  for  ten 
years  did  not  produce  any  play.  His  brother, 
Josef  Capek,  however,  wrote  a  play  for  the 
young:  The  Fat  Great'Crandfather  and  the 
Detectives.  Fr.  Langer  continued  to  write 
plays  and  Jaroslav  Hilbert,  whose  greater 
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poft'War  religious  drama  The  Other  Shore 
belongs  to  the  fir*  years  after  the  War,  also 
added  a  few  social  dramas  to  this  produ<ftion. 
Several  other  of  Capek’s  contemporaries 
produced  some  plays  as  well.  Nevertheless, 
this  period  of  a  certain  mental  serenity  lacks 
the  real  ardor.  Langer,  having  w'ritten  the  less 
pretentious  Grand  Hotel  l^evada,  presents  to 
us  something  like  a  reversed  Periphery  in  his 
Conversion  of  Ferdys  Piitoza,  in  which  the 
criminal,  having  unintentionally  done  a  good 
deed,  torments  everybody  around  him  with 
his  sudden  virtue.  His  legend  The  Angels 
Among  Us,  both  dramatically  and  intelledtu' 
ally  weak,  though  containing  true  lyrical 
passages,  misses  its  mark,  ju^  like  his  other' 
wise  witty  Limited  Liability  Marriage.  OtO' 
kar  Fischer,  the  unique  translator  of  Fauit  and 
some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  wrote  a  comedy 
Might  is  Right,  and  the  hardworking  Stanislav 
Lorn  added  to  his  Mary  Magdalene,  the  lait 
play  of  the  preceding  period,  only  Sindibad. 
Only  Edmond  Konrad — of  whose  dozen  plays 
let  us  mention  The  Family  Affair  and  The 
Giant — achieved  a  considerable  success  with 
his  comedy  Sitting  on  Thoms,  and  later  on 
with  his  Clud(ing'hen,  which  four  years  after 
its  premiere  in  Prague  escapes  the  ban  of 
Vienna  censorship,  and  is  given,  after  its 
Viennese  success,  in  several  European  thea- 
tres.  Before  that  Konrad,  although  accused  of 
ideology,  Batness  and  inclination  to  pretentious 
raciness,  achieves  his  greater  success  with  his 
Edisoo'play  The  Wizard  of  Menlo,  which  has 
also  been  published  in  English. 

Olga  ScheinpBug,  now  Karel  6apek's  wife, 
as  well  as  being  an  excellent  adtress,  has  come 
to  the  fore  as  a  dramatic  author.  After  her 
firft  play  Madia  from  the  Bricl^'yard,  she  took 
the  public  by  surprise  with  The  Killed,  which 
displays  not  only  skill,  but  also  contains 
vivacious  dialogue  and  clever  portrayal  of 
character.  The  same  can  be  said  also  about  her 
Love  is  ?iot  All  and  especially  about  The  Little 
Window,  which  has  been  also  produced  abroad. 
Some  of  her  other  plays,  Mr.  Grun/cld  and  the 
GhoSts  (an  innocent  parody  on  Ibsen),  The 
Ups  and  Downs,  portraying  the  economic 
crisis,  and  The  Cold  Light,  meet  with  less 
approval,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  technical  frmness. 

Shortly  before  the  Prague  success  of  Kon' 
rad’s  ClucIting'Hen,  appears  Vilem  Werner, 
formerly  an  unpretentious  writer  for  suburban 
theatres,  with  his  Repressed  Heart  and  Todo 
the  Outsider.  It  was,  however.  The  Right  to 


Sin  that  made  him  one  of  the  moA  successful 
authors  and  brought  him  to  the  Vienna  Aagt 
The  Right  to  Sin,  though  lacking  in  poetic 
virtues,  has  the  qualities  of  a  “hit,”  whidi 
Comedian  Hermelin  tries  in  vain  to  attaia 
The  Hazardous  Susan,  not  quite  an  original 
play,  fails  to  attradt  the  audience;  the  same 
applies  to  The  Bear  and  the  Dancer.  His  People 
on  the  Ice'Floe  is  a  play  which  deals  with  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  unemployment  and 
combines  excellent  technique  with  a  burning 
adtuality  so  effedtively  that  its  success  is  fully 
assured  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad. 

Let  us  mention,  further,  the  problem' 
noveliA  Emil  Vachek’s  Blood  Does  not  Call  for 
Revenge  and  his  drama  of  Hapsburg's  ingrati' 
tude  to  the  AuArian  general  Benedel{.  Zden& 
Nemedek,  the  author  of  the  novels  T^eiv  ToH( 
Overcast  and  WeSl  of  Pannonia,  appears  with 
the  drama  of  a  Slav  laborer  in  a  French  milieu, 
The  Value  of  Human  Life.  Their  contem* 
porary,  Frank  Tetauer,  the  dramaturgic  of  the 
Prague  Municipal  Theatre,  having  made  his 
debut  with  Eve's  Unworthy  Profession,  pto 
duces  the  charadter-Cudies  Public  Enemy, 
Diagnosis  and  The  World  Tou  are  Going  to 
Create. 

A  little  apart  Cands  a  group  of  writers 
who  beh'eve  in  hiCorical  materialism:  the 
elegant  Adolf  HoBmeiCer;  the  sparkling 
lyrical  poet  V.  Nezval,  who  succeeds  in  his 
poetical  remodelling  of  Calderdn’s  Hiding  on 
the  Staircase,  though  charmingly  perplexed 
when  facing  the  requirements  of  the  Cage  in 
The  T^ew  Figaro  and  in  Lovers  in  Kios\:  the 
great  conjurer  of  words,  the  noveliC  Via' 
dislav  Vandura,  laboriously  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  the  Cage  in  his  firC  play  The 
Teacher  and  the  Pupil,  in  his  visionary  play 
The  Sicl{  Girl,  in  his  rather  slow'inoving  Alchc' 
myft  and  in  the  serious  but  naive  Lal^e  Uhf' 
reve. 

Frantisek  Langer  injedls  fresh  life  into 
Czech  drama  with  his  Mounted  Patrol.  The 
menacing  atmosphere  enveloping  the  whole 
of  Europe  makes  the  author  of  The  Periphery, 
not  unlike  Rudolf  Medek,  look  for  a  theme  in 
the  milieu  of  the  Siberian  anabasis.  But  while 
Medek  enlarges  upon  the  thesis  of  a  Crong 
personality  and  a  changeable  crowd,  Langer 
writes  of  militant  national  drama,  where  a 
handful  of  common  soldiers,  inspired  by  the 
sense  of  duty,  having  no  leader,  spontaneously 
agree  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  love  of 
their  country. 

Finally,  as  if  aroused  by  a  threatening  dan' 
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get,  after  a  ten  years’  interval,  Karel  Capek  much  more,  ju^  as  we  should  like  to  say  more 

again  to  the  fore  as  a  dramatic  in  order  about  the  whole  contemporaneous  and  poA' 

to  solve  the  problems  of  dictatorship  and  war  war  Czech  drama,  to  which  we  are  glad  to  add 

in  his  White  Disease,  splendid  both  poetically  at  lea^  one  dramatic  of  liberated  Slovakia, 

and  dramatically.  In  this  his  ^ronge^  drama,  Ivan  Stodola,  and  his  King  Svdtoplul(,  Joe 

^diich  is  defined  to  outlive  the  burning  Putil(s  Career  and  The  Bani^ng'House,  poT' 

aduality  of  today,  the  writer,  for  the  fir^  traying  the  American  milieu.  We  are  aware 

time,  breaks  through  the  erratic  circle  of  his  of  the  incompleteness  of  our  review,  which 

utopias  into  the  sphere  of  clear  tragedy  in  is  limited  to  a  mere  enumeration  inAead  of  the 

Corneille’s  *yle,  where  the  physician,  pacific  charaCteri^ics  of  the  writers  and  their  works, 

and  inventor  of  a  remedy  for  the  hitherto  The  faCt  that  the  space  allotted  to  this  review 

incurable  plague — the  only  utopia  motive  in  is  insuflScient  to  give  the  foreign  reader  a  clear 

this  otherwise  realistic  play — refuses  to  treat  picture  of  the  development  of  Czech  drama 

any  but  the  poor,  and  like  a  true  PoIyeuCte  shows  nevertheless  its  abundant  richness  and 

of  humanity  rises  from  aCt  to  aCt  to  higher  gives  to  the  author,  though  aware  of  his  own 

planes  because  of  his  uncompromising  “No.”  shortcomings,  a  feeling  of  mode^  pride  in  the 

We  are  ftill  under  the  fresh  influence  of  achievements  of  the  small  nation  of  which  he 

this  great  poem,  of  which  we  ought  to  say  is  a  member. — Prague. 
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By  PAVEL  EISNER 

The  poose  ftyle  of  the  novel  has  complicated  which,  in  the  secular  branches  of  the  preceding 

genetic  bases.  It  presupposes  a  long  evolu'  Reformation  epoch,  had  in  no  way  fltt^  in  with 
tion  of  literary  culture  and  a  developed  form  the  Puritanism  of  that  age.  Therefore 
of  short-^ory  prose.  It  also  presupposes  a  no  the  rebirth  of  modem  Czech  prose  and  in 

less  extensive  maturity  of  material  national  particular  of  the  Czech  novel  in  the  nineteenth 

culture.  century,  the  century  which  saw  the  spiritual 

In  both  respcdls  Czech  literature  was  at  a  and  intelledtual  re-awakening  of  the  nation, 

great  disadvantage.  The  TTiirty  Years  War  was  a  very  laborious  process  and  much  behind- 

with  all  its  terrible  consequences  in  material  hand  in  its  firA  ^ges  as  compared  with 

and  spiritual  decline  retarded  in  Central  We^m  Europe.  This  was  all  the  more  true 

Europe  the  cultural  and  literary  development  as  Czech  society  up  to  a  relatively  recent  date 

of  a  nation,  as  *rong  numerically  as  the  Gcr-  was  a  society  ^t  was  numerically  small  and 

man,  by  a  whole  century.  For  the  Czech  na-  little  developed,  besides  being  very  uniform 

tion,  however,  the  efledt  was  a  disa&er  which,  in  their  mode^  standard  of  living  and  their 

coupled  with  the  subsequent  and  growing  external  circum^ances.  There  were  no  great 

Germanization,  culnunated  in  a  profound  dis-  towns,  which  are  everywhere  the  fertile 

integration  of  the  national  language  and,  of  germinating  beds  of  the  novel.  Prague  itself 

course,  of  literary  production,  the  spirit  of  had,  from  the  dawn  of  the  new  national  life. 
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been  the  inspiration  of  great  poetry,  but  could 
not,  with  its  somewhat  provisional  charadler, 
give  to  true  novel  making  such  substance  as 
every  European  and  American  capital  has 
given  its  national  literature. 

Another  circum^nce  long  held  up  the 
evolution  of  the  Czech  novel.  The  novel  is  a 
complicated  architedtonic  ^rudture  which 
demands  full  creative  concentration  and  gradual 
maturity.  The  Czech  author  was,  however, 
and  Aill  is  as  a  rule  to  this  day,  compelled 
to  do  his  literary  work  under  conditions  of 
exigence  incomparably  worse  than  those  which 
an  author  in  one  of  the  great  and  wealthy 
nations  has  to  encounter.  In  the  Czech  terri¬ 
tories  neither  success  nor  fame  can  ensure 
an  author's  material  position.  To-day  the 
Czech  author,  almo^  without  exception, 
is  compjelled  to  ^eal  for  his  literary  effort 
some  remnant  of  time  that  has  not  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  his  daily  toil  in  the  office  or  on  the 
aaff  of  a  newspaper — exhau^ing  work  to  gain 
his  daily  bread.  In  such  environments  it  is  al¬ 
ways  lyric  poetry  that  flourishes  better  than 
prose,  and  the  short  ^ory  better  than  the 
novel. 

All  the  more  remarkable,  then,  is  the  level 
of  development  to  which,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  feteful  ob^acles,  the  Czech  novel  has 
attained  in  a  laborious  uphill  development 
throughout  a  little  more  than  a  single  century. 

An  unerring  in^indl  led  the  creator  of  the 
Czech  novel  6r^  of  all  to  two  spheres  for  his 
subjedts:  to  the  field  of  the  hi^orical  novel  as 
an  invocation  of  the  PaA  from  which  ^rength 
was  to  be  won  in  the  fight  for  national  exis¬ 
tence,  for  national  rights  and  a  ju^er  lot  for 
the  nation  which  was  gradually  winning  its 
way  forward  after  great  hi^orical  disa^ers; 
and  secondly  to  the  sphere  of  the  novel  of 
village  and  peasant  life,  that  is,  precisely  of 
those  classes  of  the  nation  in  which  the  Czech 
spirit  and  the  Czech  soul  was  mo^  completely 
preserved  in  the  days  of  wor^  oppression.  The 
peasant  element  was  the  decisive  sociological 
fedt  in  the  national  doings  and  evolution  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  remained 
an  inexhauAible  reservoir  of  national  forces. 

The  Czech  hiftorical  novel  dates  from  exadlly 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century: 
Josef  Linde,  one  of  the  group  surrounding  the 
well-known  Vaclav  Hanka,  wrote  at  that  time 
a  romantic  hi^orical  novel,  the  subjedt  of  which 
was  the  druggie  between  paganism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Bohemia  in  the  reign  of  Prince  Va¬ 
clav  (St.  Wenceslas).  The  Roman  Catholic 
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priest  Vaclav  Benes  Tfebizsky  (1849-1884)  bj 
his  long  succession  of  novels  revived  nntabfc 
epochs  in  the  nation's  pa^.  Of  much  greater 
importance  from  the  literary  angle,  as  well  a 
in  national  content,  are  the  works  of  Ala 
Jirasek,  the  classic  of  the  older  generation  o( 
writers  of  hfetorical  novels.  His  evocation  ci 
the  nation's  paA,  permeated  as  his  works  wert 
with  a  spirit  of  ardent,  enlightening  and  b 
manitarian  patriotism,  rich  in  subjedt  and  char 
adters,  micrological  in  their  Judies  and  prt 
sented  in  magnificent  language,  caused  the  ra¬ 
tion's  pa^  to  become  the  common  property  of 
every  Czech.  Among  his  works  let  us  mentk* 
at  leaA  the  trilogy  Among  the  Currents,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  period  before  the  Hussite  mow- 
ment,  the  Hussite  epic  Againft  the  WWt 
World,  and  the  three-volume  rhapsody  Brother¬ 
hood,  his  novel  centering  round  the  Hussitt 
King  George  of  Podebrady,  his  Dogheads  or 
Borderers,  a  ^ory  of  the  druggie  of  the  peopk 
of  the  Bohemian  Fore^  for  their  peasant  righti. 
and  a  magnificent  pentalogy  of  the  period  of 
national  awakening,  F.  L.  Vi}{.  With  Jirasd 
ranks  the  splendid  hi^orical  noveli^  Zikmund 
Winter,  whose  moA  noted  work  was  hu 
Master  Kampanus  (1909),  a  beautiful  Soaq 
w'ith  as  hero  the  Redtor  of  the  Prague  Univer¬ 
sity  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Whitt 
Mountain. 

With  Jirasek  and  Winter  the  older  typed 
reali^ic  and  descriptive  hi^orical  novel  coma 
to  an  end.  The  founder  of  the  modem  hi^orical 
novel  in  Bohemia  is  Jaroslav  Durych,  who# 
Heresy  is  assuredly  one  of  the  mo^  powerful 
manife^tions  of  the  Catholic  spirit  in  the  field 
of  modem  novel  writing.  It  is  a  work  radiating 
poetic  inspiration  and  magic  ardour,  bold  and 
indeed  unique  in  its  metaphysical  conceptioa 

The  novel  of  village  life  belongs  to  a  ^ 
wider  family  of  writers.  The  classical  Gratwi' 
mother  of  Bozena  Nemcov^  with  its  enchanting 
scenes  from  Bohemian  mral  life,  cannot  bt 
called  a  novel  even  in  the  wide^  sense.  An¬ 
other  great  woman  who  followed  her,  however, 
produced  the  fir^  village  novel  of  real  worth: 
Carolina  Svetla  (1830-18S)9)  with  her  ^ries 
of  the  life  and  loves  of  the  country  side  and  dx 
peasant  folk  (A  Village  Romance,  The  Cross 
by  the  Stream,  and  others).  Her  mature  con¬ 
ception  of  the  problems  of  love,  emancipation, 
and  social  conditions  were  supplemented  by  the 
quiet  Biedermeier  idylls  of  the  rural  scene  and 
the  country  town  from  the  pen  of  her  contem¬ 
porary  A.  V.  Smilovsky.  In  his  Unto  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Generation,  Jan  Herben  (1857' 
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1936)  presented  a  chronicle  of  heredity,  with 
Moravia  as  the  scene  of  adtion.  The  North- 
ca^  of  Bohemia,  with  the  life  of  its  small 
formers  and  cottars,  its  parish  prie^,  and  with 
its  part  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  national  awaken¬ 
ing,  is  incorporated  in  the  novels  of  Karel 
Vaclav  Rais  (1859-1926),  in  his  Kaliba's  Crime, 
Unremembered  Patriots,  The  Weft.  The  peasant 
South  of  Bohemia  was  immortalized  in  monu¬ 
mental  fashion  by  Josef  Hole^fek  (1853-1929), 
in  his  twelve-volume  epic  novel  Our  People, 
which  gives  a  splendid  description  of  the 
peasant  element  in  various  families  and  ages, 
and  its  druggie  again^  the  owners  of  the  big 
landed  e^tes.  The  Sumava  (Bohemian  Fore^) 
region  of  the  SouthweA  is  the  domain  of  the 
novels  of  the  Catholic  prie^  J,  S.  Baar,  while 
the  Ea^  of  Bohemia  supplies  the  religious  and 
political  problems  on  which  the  novels  of 
Tereza  Novakova  are  based,  notably  her  prin¬ 
cipal  work.  The  Children  of  the  Spirit,  of  the 
year  1909,  a  broadly  conceived  ^tory  centering 
round  the  religious  sedt  of  the  Abrahamites 
(Dei^  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century).  A  regional  supplement  to  the  works 
of  Baar  are  those  of  K.  Klo^termann,  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  novels  which  had  for  their  subjedt 
the  life  of  the  glass-makers  in  the  deep  foreAs 
of  the  §umava  regions.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  mention  of  all  the  notable  authors  who 
have  cultivated  the  village  and  rural  novel  in 
Bohemia.  The  group  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  every  comer  of  Bohemia  has  found 
its  regional  noveli^.  The  subjedt  is  frequently 
combined  with  hi^orical,  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  motives,  as  the  examples  already  given 
show.  Novels  dealing  with  ^dent  life,  love 
themes,  etc.,  have  also  taken,  and  continue 
to  take,  much  material  from  the  countryside, 
the  village  and  peasant  atmosphere  being  often 
combined  with  the  environment  of  the  small  or 
country  town  which  is  of  such  importance 
for  the  Czechs  generally.  It  is,  moreover,  worth 
noting  that  even  the  new  Czech  Catholic  novel 
has  spontaneously  found  its  way  to  the  coun¬ 
tryside  (Jan  Cep),  and  that  the  rural  scene  is 
definitely  the  programme  of  a  group  of  young 
Czech  writers,  the  “rurali^s”,  headed  by 
Josef  Knap. 

An  important  category  of  Czech  prose  was, 
and  ftill  continues  to  be,  the  novel  centering 
around  ^Indent  life.  The  appearance  of  Audent 
charadlers,  their  crises  of  love,  Weltanschau¬ 
ung,  their  material  poverty  and  their  inner 
evolution,  is  mo^t  unusually  frequent  in  Czech 
literature.  It  is  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the 
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similar  phenomenon  in  Scandinavian  hterature, 
and  has  the  like  sociological  background  (the 
importance  of  the  oncoming  intelligentsia  for 
a  small  nation).  From  the  immense  number 
of  works  of  this  charadter  we  may  mention 
at  leaA  the  two  student  tragedies  by  Vilem 
Mr^tik,  Santa  Lucia  and  A  May  Tale  (1892), 
the  painful  fevering  of  the  problems  of  the  day 
and  the  gropings  of  unripe  personality  as  shown 
in  Iw's  Romance  and  Stories  of  the  Poor  by  the 
great  lyrical  impressioni^  Antonin  Sova  (1864- 
1928);  and  the  classics  of  the  crises  of  puberty 
by  Fr.  Sramek,  the  Czech  Hamsun  (The  Silver 
Wind). 

In  a  nation  so  sensitive  to  social  inju^ice  it 
was  inevitable  that  as  soon  as  the  primary  con¬ 
ditions  obtained,  the  social  novel  would  also 
come  into  being.  As  a  matter  of  fadt  it  appeared 
comparatively  very  early —  its  credo  of  social 
ju^ice  synchronized  generally  with  that  of 
ju^ice  in  the  sphere  of  national  policy,  for  in 
practical  life  the  nineteenth  century  saw  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  Czech  worker  face  to 
ftce  with  a  German  employer.  This  type  of 
social  novel  was  founded  by  G.  Pfieger-Mo- 
ravsky  (1833-1875).  Let  us  mention  at  leaA 
Antal  Stasek  (Worlds  versus  Employer'Para' 
sites.  In  Darl{  Whirlpools),  the  great  novel  Pit 
Dumps  by  Anna  Marie  Tilschovfi,  the  novels 
The  Dam  and  The  Siren  by  Marie  Majerovi, 
and  the  KonopostS  trilogy  by  Karel  Novy,  in 
which  the  revolt  of  the  Bohemian  countryside 
round  Benesov  again^  the  heir  to  the  I^ps* 
burg  throne  combines  the  social  novel  of  the 
country  with  the  political  and  wartime  novel. 
This  brings  us  to  two  other  categories  of  the 
Czech  novel. 

The  Czech  political  novel  found  its  chief 
exponent  in  Viktor  Dyk  with  his  novels  of 
the  pre-War  era,  Hachpischmidt's  End  and 
December.  These  and  his  allegorical  anti- 
AuArian  novel  written  during  the  War, 
entitled  The  My fterious  Adventures  of  Alexis 
Ivanitch  Kozelov,  are  ma^erly  works  of  sharp 
verve  and  striking  terseness.  The  war-time 
novel  is  represented,  among  others,  by  the 
special  category  of  novels  based  on  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  Czech  legionary  forces  in  Russia, 
the  beA  known  authors  being  Rudolf  Medek, 
Frantisek  Langer,  Josef  Kopta,  and  Jaroslav 
Kratochvil.  Of  the  wartime  novels  that  do  not 
deal  with  the  legions,  the  mo^t  important,  as 
a  pioneer  literary  work,  is  the  eschatological 
fresco  Tilled  Field  and  Battlefield,  by  Vladislav 
Vandura. 

Two  great  women  writers,  Ruzena  Svobo- 
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dovi  and  Bozena  Benesova,  elaborated  in  their 
novels  the  emancipation  ideas  of  Carolina 
SvStla  into  piAures  of  the  lot  of  women  at  the 
parting  of  the  old  ways  and  the  threshold  of 
a  new  human  society.  They  are  works  of  high 
literary  value  and  based  on  a  profound  sense 
of  human  morality.  Bozena  Benesova  is  also 
the  author  of  a  wartime  trilogy,  1914'1918. 
Mention  of  these  high-minded  individuali^ 
leads  us  to  the  indiiiduali^ltc  novel.  Its  mo^ 
jjerfedt  forms  on  Czech  soil  are  the  novel  Jan 
Maria  Plojhar  (1888),  by  Julius  Zeyer,  dealing 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  synthetic  problem  of 
a  tired  soul  in  the  twilight  of  the  centuries,  and 
on  the  other  hand  with  the  painful  Czech 
problem,  and  the  novel  Puppets  und  Workers 
of  God  by  that  genius  of  Czech  literary  and 
cultural  criticism  F.  X.  §alda,  a  work  presenting 
a  profound  evolutionary  catharsis  of  elect  in¬ 
dividuals. 

The  Czech  humorous  novel  finds  a  fanta^ic 
tinge  in  Svatopluk  6ech — in  his  Broucel(s  Trip 
to  the  Moon,  the  ^ory  of  the  plain  Prague 
townsman's  excursion  to  that  planet  and  to  the 
days  of  the  Hussites;  centres  round  the  humble 
charadters  of  Old  Prague  in  Ignat  Herrmann; 
develops  in  the  satiric  wartime  novel  into 
Jaroslav  Hasek's  comprehensive  epic  of  The 
Good  Soldier  ^vejl[,  and  to-day  in  the  case  of 
Karel  Polaiek  is  represented  by  a  new  offshoot 
in  the  form  of  the  sporting  and  commercial 
novel. 

The  fantaAic  and  Utopian  novel  had  a  very 
original  initiator  in  Jakub  Arbes  (1840-1914). 
To-day  this  category  is  represented  in  world- 
Aandard  Ayle  by  several  of  the  works  of  Karel 
6apek  (Kral{atit,  The  War  with  the  Salaman' 
ders). 

Among  the  creators,  now  no  longer  with 
us,  of  themes  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify, 
there  remain  to  mention  two  powerful  natu- 
rali^  of  the  sombre  and  bizarre:  Josef  Karel 
§lejhar,  and  the  vividly  Baroque  Karel  Matej 

aapek-Chod. 

Survey  of  the  Present  Situation.  The  Czech 
novel  of  to-day  displays  great  variety  both  in 
subjedt  and  ^le,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  world  standard,  which  has  indeed  already 
been  attained  in  a  number  of  works.  The 
Catholic  poets  Jaroslav  Durych  and  Jan  ^lep 
have  already  been  mentioned,  as  have  also 
the  group  linking  up  to  the  tradition  of  the 
village  and  peasant  novel.  Karel  6apek  has 
introduced  into  the  Czech  novel  a  new  and 
di^urbing  problem  of  compheated  psychology 
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and  relativity  of  phenomena  in  his  trilogy 
of  Hordubal,  The  Meteor  and  Simple  Life.  I^ 
brother  Josef  &ipek  has  given  us  a  splendid 
novel  of  guilt  and  punishment  in  his  Shadou 
of  the  Fern.  Vladislav  Vancura,  the  leadinj 
pioneer  and  ex^ierimentali^  in  modem  Cych 
prose,  has  by  the  new  mint  of  his  conAruc- 
tivism  produced  a  number  of  works  wholly 
alien  to  Czech  and  world  Aandards  (Marlfpt 
Lazarovd,  The  End  of  the  Old  Days,  The  Three 
Rivers).  Egon  HoAovsky  colors  the  psycho 
logical  novel  with  touches  of  profound  intro  ! 
speeftion  and  puberal  psychopathology  (The 
Case  of  Professor  Komer,  The  Blacl^  Gang). 
Ivan  Olbracht,  the  epic  poet,  has  enriched  the 
scenes  of  the  novel  by  adding  Carpathian 
Ruthenia,  and  unveiled  the  myAic  EaA  of 
the  Republic  in  his  saga  of  the  mythical  ^uhaj 
the  Robber,  and  by  the  important  soul-searching 
novels,  Darl^il  Prison,  and  The  Friendship  of 
Jesenius  the  Adlor.  Edmond  Konrdd  and  Marie 
Pujmanova,  in  their  novels  Delusion  and 
People  at  Crossings,  present  true  and  convinc- 
ing  pidlurcs  of  the  changes  in  the  clasaifica- 
tion  of  society,  and  of  the  moral  crises  whid 
followed  the  Great  War.  2^en5k  N^mcdck 
has  created  the  Czech  emigrant  novel;  espe¬ 
cially  admirable  is  his  7^ew  Torl{  in  Fog,  a  work 
which  would  if  translated  moA  certainly 
intereA  American  readers.  The  Arong  per¬ 
sonality  of  Marie  Majerovi  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Nor  has  Czech  surrealism  omitted 
to  manifeA  itself  in  the  novel  (Vitislav  Ner¬ 
val);  his  production  in  this  sphere  remains  of  i 
course  much  behind  his  contribution  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  lyrics. 

It  remains  to  make  mention  of  the  Sovak 
novel.  Its  development  encountered  even  more 
difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  the  Czech.  None 
the  less  a  considerable  number  of  works  of 
intereA  and  of  high  quality  could  be  quoted. 
We  may  note  at  leaA  one  or  two  names,  such 
as  Svetozar  Hurban  Vajansky  (The  Dry  Branch), 
Martin  Kukudin  (The  House  on  the  Slope), 
Martin  Razus,  (Jejza  Vamos  (The  Brol^ 
Bough),  Milo  Urlkn  (The  Living  Whip, 
MiAs  at  Dawn),  Petr  Jilemnicky  (The  Urr 
ploughed  Field,  A  Piece  of  Sugar).  The  themes 
are  the  fete  of  the  nation,  the  relations  and  coo- 
flidts  between  the  gentry  and  common  people, 
problems  of  race  and  religion  (the  Jews),  and 
more  recently,  especially  in  the  case  of  Urban 
and  Jilemnicky,  the  problems  of  war  and  of 
serial  revolution  as  a  consequence  of  shifts 
in  the  economic  Arudture  have  been  treated 
with  surprising  success. 
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A  Slovak  branch  of  the  Czechoslovak  nation. 

To  this  more  or  less  incomplete  stirvey  ju^  with  its  great  wealth  of  natural  gifts,  will 

a  few  words  remain  to  be  added.  The  splendid  assuredly,  and  that  very  soon,  produce  fruits 

Czech  lyric  continues  as  in  the  paA  to  be  a  in  the  sphere  of  the  novel  such  as  will  occasion 

great  force  of  real  world  ^ndard  and  at  the  many  surprises.  Everything  goes  to  prove  that 

same  time  an  expression  of  absolute  personal  the  Czech  and  Slovak  novel  will  increasingly, 

chararter  of  mind  and  spirit.  More  and  more,  by  their  high  level  and  scope,  make  their  way 

too,  the  Czech  novel  is  gaining  the  ground  that  into  the  world.  They  certainly  deserve  to,  for, 

remains  for  it  to  make  good.  It  can  be  felt  on  as  in  Czechoslovak  literature  generally,  there 

all  sides  that  the  Czech  novel  in  respeA  of  is  not,  either  in  the  sphere  of  the  Czech  or  the 

development  is  on  the  eve  of  a  sharp  growth  Slovak  novel — despite  the  painful  experiences 

in  quality.  Considerable  surprises  in  this  con-  of  the  problem  of  the  small  nation — a  single 

nedtion  are  not  impossible.  This  positive  work  or  a  single  creed  which  could  not  be  fully 

development  is  encouraged  by  the  great  expan-  harmonized  with  the  principles  of  humanity, 

sion  of  Czech  social  life  in  the  reAored  Czecho-  spiritual  morality  and  fraternity  among  all 

Slovak  State  and  the  progressive  diflferentiation  nations  on  this  terreArial  orb,  shaken  it  may 

in  the  social  classes  of  the  nation.  What  such  be  by  revolutions  but  assuredly  moving  on- 

primary  conditions  mean  is  shown  by  the  wards  towards  light  and  love  and  affirmation, 

remarkable  growth  of  the  Slovak  iwvel.  The  — Prague. 
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(How  Czechosloval^  Cares  for  her  Writers) 

By  IR£NA  MALINSKA 

The  faA  that  Czechoslovak  writers  muA  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  long  run 
rely  for  support  on  colleAive  aid — prizes,  an  author  muA  depend  upon  popular  fevor  to 

funds  and  stipends  given  by  the  State,  by  the  aid  him  in  gaining  and  retaining  financial 
Provinces,  the  towns,  inAitutions,  banks,  pub-  assiAance  from  any  foundation,  public  or 
lishing  houses,  and  only  in  the  laA  resort  by  private.  It  is,  therefore,  of  immense  significance 
individuals — is  the  natural  result  of  the  im-  that  the  ancient  tradition  of;  the  love  of  books 
portant  role  that  writers  have  played  in  the  manifeAs  itself  Arongly  today.  The  middle 
development  of  the  Czechoslovak  nation.  It  classes  are  among  the  moA  eager  readers,  and 
was  the  writers  who  were  chiefly  respon-  even  before  the  war  there  was  no  Czech 
siblc  for  the  reawakening  of  the  national  con-  teacher,  well-to-do-fermer,  or  even  well-placed 
sciousness  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  it  workingman  who  did  not  possess  his  own 
was  the  writers — over  200  of  them — who  in  library,  often  diAinguished  by  excellent  taAe 
May  1917  called  upon  the  political  leaders  in  books.  Today  almoA  every  decently  situated 
of  the  nation  in  the  AuArian  Parliament  to  family  owns  books.  This  intense  intereA  in 
proclaim  openly  their  revolt  againA  the  AuAro-  literature  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  social 
Hungarian  Empire.  This  manifeAo  showed  the  position  of  writers  in  a  nation  of  only  14  mil- 
world  that  the  nation  at  home  was  united  in  lion  population. 

its  support  of  what  Masaryk  was  doing  abroad.  Czechoslovakia  has  one  law  aflfeAing  the 
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welfare  of  winters  which  appears  to  be  unique; 
an  act  of  Parliament  requires  every  parish  to 
maintain  a  library  of  “in^ructive,  educational 
and  light  literature"  supported  by  a  public 
expenditure  of  30  hellers  per  capita  annually. 
In  parishes  and  townships  up  to  2,000  popula* 
tion,  the  library  at  the  outset  mu^  contain 
at  lea^  50  bound  volumes,  and  10  more  vob 
umes  mu^  be  added  annually.  Further,  the 
Popular  Education  section  of  the  Mini^ry 
of  Education,  in  its  efforts  to  fo^cr  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  built  from  the  ground  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  further  artistic  and  literary  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  agency  of  this  effort  w’as  the  Fourth 
Class  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Art, 
aided  by  various  subsidiary  literary  scxrieties, 
corporations  of  publishers  and  printers,  and 
individual  publishers.  The  situation  in  Slo¬ 
vakia  was  worse,  for  the  Magyar  domination 
had  not  only  refused  support  to  Slovakian 
literature,  but  had  even  persecuted  as  treason¬ 
able  such  cultural  centers  as  Slovenska  Maticc. 
The  new  Czechoslo^'ak  State  made  use  of 
various  existing  societies  and  organizations, 
supported  them  financially,  converted  them 
into  organs  of  its  own  or  w’orked  in  harmony 
with  them.  It  promoted  new^  organizations, 
cAablished  State  prizes,  granted  scholarships, 
urged  the  ^udy  of  literature  in  relation  to 
scientific  training,  provided  social  insurance, 
and  did  all  in  its  power  to  link  literature  with 
popular  education. 

a)  State  Subventions  and  Prizes 

Support  for  literary  aeftivities  includes  aid  to 
printers,  and  involves  a  scheme  of  pension- 
insurance  for  newspaper  men,  but  that  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Life  pensions 
are  paid  to  old  and  necessitous  writers  at  three- 
year  intervals,  the  amounts  varying  from  K6. 
4,000  to  Kd.  12,000.  In  1933  only  49  such 
pensions  were  granted.  Pensions  and  special 
donations  are  awarded  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  with  the  approval  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  several  of  the  Mini^ries  may  grant 
Travel  and  Research  Scholarships  to  talented 
writers,  often  to  beginners  and  joumali^s 
who  intend  to  take  up  special  Judies.  These 
sums  are  small,  not  over  Kd.  2500. 

The  State  Prizes  are  conferred  by  the 
MiniAry  of  Education,  on  the  proposal  of  a 
popular  jury,  either  for  individual  works  or 
for  the  total  of  a  writer's  work.  Since  1920 
they  have  been  given  for  Czechoslovak  litera¬ 
ture,  and  since  1927  also  for  German  literature 
in  Czechoslovakia.  The  amount  and  number  of 
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the  State  Prizes  depends  on  the  Budget  situa¬ 
tion.  In  1931  six  prizes  were  given. 

b)  Literary  Remains 

The  Mini^ry  of  Education  also  intere^ 
itself  in  facilitating  the  publication  of  liter¬ 
ary  works  by  gifts  to  the  authors  or  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  works.  The  Mini^ry  also  pur¬ 
chases  literary  remains  and  as  a  rule  places 
them  in  the  National  Museum  for  research 
purposes.  The  endeavor  here  is  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  preservation  but  also  for  the 
creation  of  literature. 

c)  Literary  Prizes  of  the  Provinces  and 
Towns 

Only  Moravia-Silesia  and  Slovakia  offer 
provincial  support.  Moravia-Silesia  appro¬ 
priates  annually  Ki.  15,000  to  fo^er  works  by 
Moravian-Czech  writers,  and  every  other 
year  Ki.  6,000  for  Moravian  writers  of  Ger¬ 
man  blood.  Usually  one  prize  is  of  K5.  6,000 
and  three  of  Ki.  3,000.  I^e  regard  is  had  to 
popular  and  regional  literature  and  to  the 
claims  of  young  writers. 

Slovakia  commemorated  the  death  of  General 
§tefanik  on  its  anniversary,  May  4th,  by 
giving  several  literary  prizes,  the  amounts 
varying,  but  never  less  than  K6. 5,000  nor  more 
than  the  State  prizes.  There  is  also  a  prize  for 
the  handsome^  book  produced  in  Slovakia. 

Of  prizes  given  by  cities,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  Prague  Jirasek  Prize  for  Prose, 
offered  since  1926  and  the  Macha  Prize  for  i 
Poetry,  offered  since  1933.  Each  is  for  Kd. 
5,000. 

Unlike  the  State  and  Provincial  Prizes, 
these  City  of  Prague  awards  may  be  apphed  j 
for  by  authors. 

d)  Prizes  given  by  In^itutions  and  Societies 

The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (founded 

1890),  one  of  the  mo^  important  cultural  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Czech  Nation  previous  to  the  war, 
^ill  retains  its  leadership.  Through  its  Fourth 
Class  it  offers  prizes  for  literature,  music  and 
pla^ic  arts,  varying  from  Kd.  5,000  to  Kd.  600. 
Members  defray  the  expenses  and  decide  upon 
the  beneficiaries,  and  applications  may  be  made 
by  the  members  or  by  writers  through  them; 
they  are  awarded  only  for  original  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Czech  Academy  also  allocates  prizes 
from  literary  funds  entru^ed  to  it  before  the 
War,  and  although  of  considerable  amount, 
their  value  has  been  reduced  by  poA-War 
depreciation. 
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The  important  literary  society  Svatobor 
does  not  itself  offer  prizes,  but  it  decides  on 
the  disposal  of  various  literary  funds,  the  im- 
portance  of  which  is  moral  rather  than  finan- 
cial.  The  Matice  Slovenska,  the  Peter  Hubek 
Foundation,  the  Printers  and  Publishers 
Society  of  Tur2iansky  Svaty  Martin,  and  the 
iivena  Slovak  Women’s  Society  offer  prizes 
of  K6.  5,000  each  for  various  types  of  literary 
work. 

Among  publishing  houses  offering  competi- 
tive  prizes  are  the  Aventinum  (now  defuncft) 
for  prose  and  poetry;  the  Melantrich,  for  prose, 
poetry,  essays,  and  juveniles;  the  Dru^evni 
prace  for  cooperative  works;  the  Borovy  6rm, 
for  novels  and  lyrics.  Competition  has  been 
keen,  and  results  satisfadtory.  The  Bala  6rm 
offers  prizes  totalling  Ki.  20,0(X)  for  works  ap¬ 
proaching  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  President 
Masaryk,  and  promoting  an  optimi^ic  outlook 
on  life.  This  provision  has  aroused  some 
criticism. 

c)  Support  for  Literary  Work 

Moravia-Silesia,  Slovakia,  and  Carpathia- 
Ruthenia  are  among  the  Provinces  granting 
support  to  writers,  to  ensure  leisure  for  further 
work,  knowledge  of  new  surroundings,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  ^udy  of  source  material,  the 
getting  of  new  inspirations,  etc.  Svatobor  and 
in  particular  the  Czech  Academy  also  grant 
^ipends,  not  exceeding  Ki.  4,000  a  year.  The 
Academy  also  admini^ers  a  number  of  funds, 
the  Pavlina  Erbanova,  the  Josef,  Marie  and 
Zdehka  Hlavkove  Foundations,  among  others. 
The  Robert  Lev  Novak  Foundation  Library 
foyers  the  works  of  young  authors,  by  pub¬ 
lishing,  usually  the  second  or  third  book  of  an 
author,  chosen  in  competition;  the  Foundation 
pays  all  co^s  of  publication  and  a  fee  of  K6. 
200  to  the  author,  who  also  retains  all  secejnd 
literary  rights.  The  Julius  Zeyer  Foundation 
Library,  devoted  to  fir^  works,  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  many  authors  now  firmly 
eftablished.  The  City  of  Prague  also  allots 
prizes  from  the  Alois  Turek  Foundation. 

Among  numerous  societies  whose  objedl  is 
to  assi^  writers  in  publication,  advertising, 
^tudy  and  work,  financial  support  and  social 
welfare  are  the  Umeleckd  Beseda,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  branch  of  the  International  PEN  Club, 
(predominantly  social  in  its  aims)  the  Club 
(Kruh)  of  Czech  Authors  at  Prague,  and  the 
Matice  Ceskl  In  Brno  the  Moravian  Authors 
Club  (Kolo)  promotes  intere^  in  the  newe^ 
currents  in  literature. 
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Some  societies  take  an  exclusive  intereA  in 
the  work  of  some  one  deceased  writer,  whose 
name  they  bear,  issuing  critical  editions,  col¬ 
lecting  memorials,  maintaining  museums,  erect¬ 
ing  monuments.  Prominent  among  these  are 
the  Otakar  Brezina  Society  at  Jaromef  and  the 
Alois  JirasekSexiety.  Some  of  them,  however, 
like  the  Svatopluk  Ceh  Society,  have  a  broader 
aim,  and  work  for  cultural  ends  in  general. 

Practical  help  is  also  provided  by  the  Society 
of  Slovak  Writers,  the  Umelecka  Beseda,  the 
Matice  Slovenska  at  Tur2iansky  Svaty 
Martin,  the  Transnocius  Sexiety  of  St.  Voj- 
t2ch  at  Liptovsky  Svaty  Mikulal.  In  Carpathia- 
Ruthenia  the  Ukrainian  Prosvita,  the  Russian 
cultural  Society  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
V.  Duchnovid  and  the  Carpathian  Ruthenian 
Cultural  Federation  issue  and  circulate  gcod 
books. 

Czechoslovakia  has  a  new  copyright  law 
since  1927,  adapted  to  the  Berne  (Convention 
as  revised  at  Berlin  in  1908.  In  practice  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  has  adhered  to  that  convention  since 
1921.  All  works  prcxluced  on  Czechoslovak 
territory,  all  works  produced  by  Czechoslovaks 
anywhere,  whether  published  or  unpublished, 
are  protected  by  copyright.  The  works  of 
foreigners  are  protected  by  treaty  according 
to  the  Berne  Conventions  as  revised. 

Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is 
provided  for.  Copyright  expires  in  general  50 
years  after  the  author’s  death.  For  works  not 
issued  under  the  author’s  real  name,  a  public 
regi^er  of  origin  is  kept  by  the  Mini^ry  of 
Education. 

f)  Professional  Organizations 

Among  the  organizations  which  look  toward 
social  welfare  for  writers,  the  Syndicate  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  Authors  and  (Composers 
»t  Prague  protecits  authors’  rights  under 
publishing  contracts,  seeks  to  adjuA  pub¬ 
lishing  conditions  generally,  especially  with 
reference  to  author’s  fees,  represents  the  heirs 
of  authors  in  business  matters,  offers  legal 
assi^ance,  and  adjudicates  disputes  among 
authors.  Members  are  either  a<ftive  or  sub¬ 
scribing  (authors’  heirs). 

The  Svatobor  Society  offers  scholarships, 
es^cially  for  travel  and  research,  supports 
needy  authors  in  amounts  of  Kd.  300  and  up¬ 
wards,  di^ributes  charitable  relief  and  admin¬ 
isters  a  number  of  funds,  among  them  the 
Otakar  Brezina  Jubilee  Fund;  the  whole  yield 
of  this  Ki.  1(X),(XX)  fund  goes  to  the  support 
of  dependents  of  deceased  Czech  authors. 
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From  State  funds  and  other  sources,  10  places 
are  provided  in  the  Homes  For  Czech  Writers. 
The  Maj  Society  of  Czech  Belletri^s  at 
Prague  looks  after  the  intere^s  of  authors  and 
their  heirs,  protects  authors’  rights,  admini^ers 
funds,  especially  a  Pension  Fund  of  its  own, 
and  helps  its  members  to  secure  annuities  from 
the  Provincial  Insurance  Fund  or  elsewhere. 
Its  special  Jubilee  Fund  assies  needy  or  aged 
authors,  and  its  Pension  Fund  assures  aid 
after  20  years’  membership  to  authors  over 
55  and  under  60. 

g)  Author’s  Old'age  and  Invalid  Insurance 

This  class  of  aid  is  based  on  self  help  and 

voluntary  effort.  Insurance  of  writers  is  con- 
duded  by  the  Mini^ry  of  Education  from  the 
Provincial  Insurance  Fund  at  Prague  through 
the  agency  of  the  professional  organizations, 
i.c.,  for  authors  through  the  Syndicate  of 
Czech  Authors  and  Composers.  Funds  are 
derived  from  the  sum  of  K6. 495,000  set  aside 
in  1923,  Kd.  300,000  in  1924,  and  since  then 
an  annual  sum  of  about  Kc.  250,000.  Members 
muA  not  be  elsewhere  insured,  they  muA 
apply  for  insurance,  and  pay  the  premiums 
or  arrange  to  have  them  paid.  Persons  to  be 
insurable  mu^  not  be  over  50,  and  they  receive 
an  annuity  of  K5.  3600  from  the  age  of  60. 

h)  Aid  for  the  Literatures  of  the  National 
Minorities 

The  Library  Acft  mentioned  above  applies 
to  the  racial  minorities  also,  for  a  library  mu^ 
be  provided  in  communities  in  which  there  is 
such  a  minority  (sometimes  it  is  a  Czech  minor' 
ity)  of  400  souls.  State  and  provincial  prizes 
are  also  allotted  to  the  minorities,  especially 
to  the  important  German  element.  The 
Deutsche  (j^llschaft  der  Wissenschaften  und 
Kiin^  fvir  die  Tschechoslowakische  Republik 
is  analogous  to  the  Czech  Academy.  The  Hun- 
garians  have  their  Csehszlovakiai  magyar  tudo- 
mines  irodalmi  es  miiveszeti  tarsasdg,  and  the 
Deutscher  Literarisch'kun^licher  Verein  and 
the  Schutzverein  deutscher  Schrift^eller  in  der 
Tschechoslowakei  parallel  Czech  in^itutions. 

A 

Technical  progress  has  made  the  world 
smaller  and  brought  nations  closer  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Cultures,  arts  and  literatures  enrich  and 
broaden  the  h'ves  not  only  of  their  native  soil 
but  of  other  nations,  creating  a  beautiful 
and  rich  symphony  of  human  civilization. 
Each  nation  proudly  catches  the  tone  of  its 
own  national  contribution  to  art.  That  of 
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Czechoslovakia  is  before  the  world,  which 
muA  judge  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  care  which 
its  public  and  professional  in^itutions  have 
be^owed  upon  it. 

Czechoslovakia  values  highly  the  cultural 
conta(fts  which  she  has  been  able  to  make, 
during  her  short  exigence,  with  other  nations, 
out^nding  among  them  the  United  States. 
Since  1931  we  have  had  at  Prague  a  center  of 
cultural  adtivity  of  high  level — the  American 
In^itute;  the  scholarships  and  foundations 
which  the  United  States  has  so  generously 
beAowed  on  foreigners,  ourselves  included, 
are  welcome  contributions  to  the  plan  by 
w’hich  Czechoslovakia  cares  for  her  writers. — 
Prague. 

AAA 

“I  have  seen  the  armed  mob  in  the  ^rcet, 
I  have  been  in  their  mid^,  and  nevertheless 
I  believe  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  Ivory 
Tower;  I  believe  that  the  only  recon^rudtive 
influence,  the  only  influence  that  can  make  us 
forget  what  has  happened  and  that  can  create 
the  formula  for  another  illusion,  is  this  same 
inspired  Ivory  Tow'er. . .” — Ramon  (joinez  dc 
la  i^ma,  in  Sur,  Buenos  Aires. 

“The  cultural  level  of  the  Koreans  has  risen. 
The  only  Korean  higher  educational  in^itu- 
tion  in  the  world — the  pedagogical  in^itute — 
is  in  VladivoAok.  There  are  three  Korean 
technicums  and  Korean  sections  in  many  of 
the  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 
There  are  many  middle  schools.  Among  the 
young  Koreans  there  are  engineers,  dodors, 
commanders  in  the  Red  Army,  teachers, 
agronomics.  We  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
Study.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  Study  too.  All 
this  was  given  us  by  the  great  Socialid  Revolu¬ 
tion,  accomplished  under  the  leadership  of 
the  (Communist  Party,  the  party  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin. — China  Today. 

“.  .  .All  literature,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  rooted  in  the  people  and  the  people’s 
common  emotions,  has  its  single  beginnings 
in  the  acftual,  in  what  has  happened.  That  is 
why  the  old  German  heroic  songs  sang  of  great 
men  and  great  events,  and  that  is  why  the 
later  courtly  epic  narrated  great  deeds.  And 
the  World  War  was  the  moSt  gigantic  of 
happenings,  an  event  that  touched  everybody 
without  exception.  That  is  why  the  war  books 
find  readers  in  every  Cratum  of  sodety. . .  They 
seize  the  attention  even  of  those  who  have 
no  intereC  in  literature  in  the  old  sense.  .  .“ — 
Erich  Trunz,  in  Geift  der  Zeit. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CZECHOSLOVAK 
LITERATURE 

By  CLARENCE  A.  MANNING 


/XLECHOSLOVAK  literature  is  little 
v><  known  outside  of  its  own  boundaries, 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
rcaliae  that  during  the  ages  the  race  has 
produced  such  a  long  line  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  leaders  as  Jan  Hus,  Jan  Amos  Ko' 
Dcnsky  (Comenius),  Petr  ChelCicky,  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk  and  Anton  Dvorak.  In  the  arts, 
in  philosophy,  in  political  thought  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  have  excelled  and  made  world 
reputations  for  themselves.  In  pure  hteraturc, 
there  is  perhaps  only  Karel  Capek  who  has 
reached  world  fame. 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found  not  in  the  poverty  of  the  Czeebo' 
Slovak  genius  for  literature,  but  in  their 
hitorical  development  not  merely  at  the 
present  time  but  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
their  exiftervx.  Fate,  which  has  often  been 
unkind  to  them,  has  given  them  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  can  only  be  solved  to  the  full  by  the 
appeararKe  of  a  super-genius  or  by  world 
ncgled.  What  is  this  problem? 

By  hi^ry  and  geography,  the  Czechs  and 
the  Slovaks  represent  a  peninsula  in  the  Slavon¬ 
ic  world,  reaching  out  westward  into  the  Ger¬ 
manic  area.  Their  territory  is  surrounded  by 
Germans  on  north,  we^  and  south,  plus  the 
Hungarians  on  the  south.  Alone  of  the  Slavs, 
they  were  integrally  incorporated  in  WeAem 
cultxire  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
King  of  Bohemia  was  an  Elector  of  that 
&npire,  and  for  a  short  period  golden  Praha 
was  adually  the  capital,  before  the  final  rise  of 
the  Hapsburgs  and  Vienna.  From  that  time 
Bohemia,  whatever  its  theoretical  rights, 
became  a  mere  province  and  Praha  was  but 
a  provincial  capital. 

Hence  with  the  revival  of  Czech  nationalism 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  there  was  a 


definite  attempt  to  exploit  the  provincial  life 
of  the  country.  The  Czech  authors  felt  them¬ 
selves  bound  as  again^  Vienna  to  glorify  the 
Main  Streets  of  Bohemia  rather  than  to  launch 
out  into  the  broad  sea  of  imperial  life. 

Yet  in  their  pursuit  of  their  national  spirit, 
the  Czechs  had  never  failed  to  be  responsive 
to  Webern  influences.  As  Jan  Hus  owed  a 
great  debt  to  John  Wyclif,  so  the  modem 
philosopher  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  democratic 
philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other 
authors,  working  in  the  sphere  of  art,  like 
Jaroslav  Vrchkicky,  sought  inspiration  abroad, 
and  in  their  works  we  find  the  international 
spirit  of  WeAem  Europe  perhaps  more  intense 
than  local  patriotisms  and  local  peculiarities. 
Yet  such  authors  again  rarely  gain  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  public,  which  looks  for  the 
rcspedls  in  which  they  are  different. 

Both  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  are  Slavs, 
and  among  all  the  Slavonic  groups,  perhaps 
no  others  have  felt  so  keenly  the  sense  of  a 
Slavonic  brotherhood  which  should  Aand 
together  againA  a  union  of  all  the  Germanic 
cultures  or  the  Latin  cultures.  Pan-Slavism  in 
its  bcA  sense  has  long  been  dear  to  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  mind.  There  was  a  deep  revererice  and 
admiration  for  Russia  and  this  prevailed  not 
only  in  the  conservative  ^tesman  Kramaf, 
but  in  the  proletarian  poet  Jiri  Wolker  and 
in  many  others.  There  was  an  admiration  for 
many  types  of  the  Polish  and  the  Yugoslav 
genius,  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  his  my^ical 
connection  with  Polish  thought  that  we  have 
the  greater  of  Czech  lyric  poets,  Otokar 
Brezina. 

We  can  add  one  more  paradox.  After  the 
fatal  battle  of  White  Mountain  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  the  Czechs  lo^  a  large  part  of 
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their  nobility,  who  became  thoroughly  Ger¬ 
manized.  Henceforth  the  national  cause  was 
carried  largely  by  a  bourgeois  element,  by 
solid  citizens  who  sought  for  a  firm  ground 
under  their  feet  rather  than  a  flight  into  the 
heavens  of  art. 

This  gives  us  a  picture  of  Czech  literature. 
Dominated  by  varying  influences,  it  could  not 
hope  to  sway  and  Aartle  the  world  until  the 
synthesis  was  complete  or  until  some  great 
genius  should  appear. 

The  same  was  true  with  the  Slovaks.  Forced 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  itself  a  part  of  the  Empire,  the 
Slovaks  saw  a  large  part  of  their  more  intel¬ 
ligent  youth  draw'n  willingly  or  unwillingly 
into  the  Magyar  capital.  Many  of  them  be¬ 
came  among  the  mo^t  famous  Hungarian 
authors.  Of  those  who  escaped  this  fate, 
many  more,  especially  if  they  were  Protes¬ 
tant,  felt  the  charm  of  Praha  and  like  Jan 
Kollar,  worked  for  a  definite  rapprochement 
with  the  Czechs.  Others,  like  Svetozav  Hurban 
Vajansky,  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  noveli^.  Only  a  few  sought  to  remain 
firm  on  the  Slovak  soil  without  foreign 
influence,  and  they  again  became  the  exponents 
of  regionalism  or  of  remoter  influences. 

Even  more  ^riking  was  the  fate  of  the 
Carpatho-Russians,  for  here  the  language  of 
the  people  was  a  dialecft  of  Ruthenian  or 
Ukrainian,  the  ecclesia^ical  culture  was 
Russian  Orthodox,  and  the  fxjlitical  control 
was  Hungarian.  It  is  small  wonder  that  in 
these  isolated  valleys  secular  literature  was 
slow  in  developing  and  that  the  more  able 
minds  were  speedily  attracted  into  another 
culture  and  a  foreign  language. 

Then  came  the  World  War,  and  this 
produced  a  surprising  change  in  the  mentab'ty 
of  the  people.  The  earliest  Czechoslovak  troops 
were  formed  in  distant  Russia  and  performed 
remarkable  exploits  that  were  refledted  in 
poetry  and  prose.  The  nation  w’on  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  There  were  brought  together  in  the 
new  ^te  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Carpatho- 
Russians.  Now  it  was  golden  Praha  that  was 
able  to  sweep  away  the  spirit  of  regionalism 
and  to  look  at  itself  without  comparison  with 
Vienna  as  a  government  centre.  In  a  sense  the 
old  days  when  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  con¬ 
tained  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  were  repeated, 
when  Praha  became  the  head  of  the  democratic 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  Once  more  the  native 
elements  in  the  land  were  in  the  ascendency 
and  We^m  and  Slavonic  influences  were  able 
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to  play  at  will  and  to  fuse  with  and  influenct 
a  new  and  ^rong  national  spirit. 

This  change  was  refledted  not  only  in  the 
literatures  written  in  the  Slavonic  language 
It  involved  a  difference  in  the  point  of  vk» 
of  the  Bohemian  Germans,  many  of  whom  n 
olden  days  had  felt  the  attradlion  of  Prag  and 
of  Bohmen.  Some  of  them  had  been  heavily 
under  the  influence  of  Vienna.  Others  had 
joined  in  the  general  regional  literature  of  tht 
day.  Still  others,  like  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  had 
wandered  abroad.  Now  it  was  for  them  to 
decide  whether  they  would  cooperate  with 
the  new  ^te  or  would  seek  for  support  froo 
some  my^ic  Germanism,  exadtly  as  the  Czedu 
and  Slovaks  had  felt  in  their  attitude  toward 
Pan-Slavism  a  few  decades  before. 

Thus  with  the  e^blishment  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  ^te,  the  various  tendencies  were 
brought  together  in  a  new  and  diverse  unity. 
The  newer  authors  in  all  forms  of  h'teratuie, 
the  drama,  the  novel,  and  poetry  have  been 
refleefling  again  the  new  conditions  where  the 
life  of  the  people,  the  influences  from  the 
WeA  and  from  the  Slavs  are  combined  with 
the  needs  and  the  requirements  of  the  present 
Once  again,  as  in  the  paA  when  theology  was 
supreme,  far  too  much  of  the  Czechoslovak 
intelledtual  output  is  concerned  with  the  theo 
ties  and  ideals  of  the  modem  democratic  con¬ 
cept,  as  the  nation  understands  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  a  result  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  that  Czechoslovakia  has  produced  its 
first  author  to  meet  success  and  to  receive 
applause  on  a  world  scale, — Karel  6apck. 
Yet  which  are  his  works  written  alone  or  with 
the  aid  of  his  brother  Josef  that  are  popular 
abroad?  R.U.R.,  The  Mafpropoulos  Secret,  From 
the  Life  of  the  InseCls.  Then  he  swung  to  other 
fields,  and  now  in  the  Salamanders  and  The 
White  Plague  he  is  returning  to  the  region 
where  he  won  his  world  successes.  That  region 
is  the  realm  of  the  universal,  the  fantaAic, 
where  philosophy  and  melodrama  appear  harjd 
in  hand.  Sometimes  the  philosophy  suffers  from 
the  melodrama,  as  in  the  ending  of  R.U.R 
Sometimes  the  melodrama  suffers  from  the 
philosophy,  as  in  the  long  debate  on  the  value 
of  prolonged  life  in  The  Mal^ropoulos  Secret. 
Yet  in  both  cases  the  power  of  the  philosophy 
and  the  vigor  of  the  melodrama  will  hold  an 
audience,  in  whatever  language  it  is  presented. 
Here  is  the  real  triumph  of  all  the  confliding 
elements  of  the  Czechoslovak  geruus  and 
national  life. 

Here  we  have  the  contrad  that  is  inherent 
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in  all  Czech  literature:  the  ^rength  of  the  Rooted  in  the  Czechoslovak  traditions,  he  has 

simple  human  life,  whether  of  the  peasant  or  known  how  to  develop  this  on  a  world  scale, 

the  city  man,  which  aims  not  too  high  and  falls  He  is  only  an  example  of  what  will  come  out 

not  too  low,  which  provides  for  its  own  of  this  confusion  of  influences  that  to^lay 

cxi^nce  and  reprodu<^tion,  and  the  strength  reigns  in  the  country.  The  political  confusion 

of  the  ideal,  the  desire  for  change,  for  splendor,  has  ended  with  the  e^blishment  of  a  strong 

fbrease,  for  all  that  brings  progress.  There  mu^  democracy.  The  great  author  has  won  his 

be  a  druggie  here  and  sooner  or  later,  if  that  greater  successes  in  the  world  of  fantasy, 

ftruggle  is  not  ended  by  an  effective  compro-  Between  these  extremes,  Czechoslovak  liter' 

mise,  the  vidtory  mu^  go  to  the  fir^  alternative,  ature  will  And  a  way  and  out  of  the  different 

to  the  man  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  elements  will  produce  something  that  will  be 

and  follows  the  general  outline  of  the  laws  of  unique  and  the  real  representation  of  a  small 

mother  Nature.  country  that  is  able  to  play  an  important  part 

Here  is  one  example  of  an  author  who  had  in  human  life  and  thought. — Columbia  Uni' 
broken  the  general  ground  to  win  success,  versity. 


THE  CULTURAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  AMERICAN  CZECHOSLOVAKS 

By  J.  S.  ROUCEK 

IT  WAS  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  Dec-  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  those  made  by 
laration  of  Czechoslovak  Independence,  Czechoslovakia  to  the  world  in  general  and 
issued  from  Washington  on  Odlober  18,  1918,  which  have  merged  with  the  general  pattern 
was  signed  in  the  United  States.  It  was  an-  of  American  culture;  and  (2)  those  made 
other  link  in  the  series  of  incidents  that  had  diredtly  by  the  Czechoslovak  immigrants  to 
linked  the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  America  as  individuals  and  as  a  group, 
for  centuries.  It  is  also  no  mere  coincidence  It  is  necessary  only  to  mention  a  few  world' 
that  Czechoslovakia  is  the  only  remaining  famous  names  to  remind  the  reader  how  the 
democracy  in  Central  Europe,  ^ill  faithful  culture  pattern  of  America  is  inextricably 
to  democratic  principles,  ^ill  aware  that  it  was  intermingled  with  that  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
on  American  soil  that  the  plans  for  the  free'  influence  of  John  Hus  can  be  discerned  in 
dom  of  Czechoslovakia  were  mainly  worked  American  Protestantism;  furthermore,  he 
out,  by  the  patriot  Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  merits  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  the 
who  became  its  first  president.  forerunners  of  the  modem  idea  of  freedom  of 

Every  true  American  Czechoslovak — and  thought.  No  Student  of  education  and  pedagogy 
there  are  some  two  million  of  them — wants  to  can  graduate  from  any  American  college  or 
feel,  however,  that  the  obligation  of  Czecho'  University  without  learning  something  of  the 
Slovakia  to  America  has  been  reciprocated,  theories  of  John  Amos  Komensky  (Comenius). 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  contributions  which  the  Comenius  was  the  laSt  Bishop  of  the  old 
Czechoslovaks  have  made  to  America.  In  proscribed  Church  of  the  Czech  (Moravian) 
general,  these  contributions  may  be  divided  Brethren.  The  Moravian  Church,  many  mem' 
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bers  of  which  were  Czech  immigrants,  not 
only  founded  through  its  members  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Lititz  (Pennsylvania),  and 
Salem,  in  North  Carolina,  but  has  carried  on 
magnificent  missionary  work  in  North,  Cen- 
tral,  and  South  America,  the  We^  Indies, 
South  Africa,  EaA  Central  Africa,  the  borders 
of  Tibet,  among  the  lepers  in  Jerusalem,  and 
among  the  Indians  of  California  and  Oklaho' 
ma  and  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Church's  philanthropic  work  everywhere. 
The  Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for 
Women  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
second  girls'  boarding'sehool  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  founded  in  1749. 

Is  it  possible  to  dissociate  our  recent  ad' 
vances  in  science  from  the  contributions  of 
Czechoslovaks?  For  in^nce,  in  the  field  of 
physics,  Prokop  Divis  is  the  inventor  of  the 
lightning'rod,  and  Joseph  Ressl  contrived  the 
fir^  screw'propeller.  The  observations  of  Jan 
Purkyne  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that 
led  up  to  the  discovery  of  protoplasm.  Jan 
Nepomuk  Czerman  made  notable  improve' 
ments  in  the  laryngoscope,  and  was  the  firA 
to  make  systematic  use  of  that  instrument. 
Joseph  ^koda  is  a  pioneer  in  modem  methods 
of  the  physical  diagnosis  of  disease.  In  the  field 
of  art,  Vaclav  Brozik's  famous  painting  Colurri' 
bus  Landing  in  America  graced  an  anniversary 
issue  of  American  postage  Stamps.  Max 
Svabinsky's  etchings  are  Still  very  popular  in 
American  art  circles.  One  can  scarcely  turn 
on  the  radio  without  hearing  something  by 
the  great  Czechoslovak  composer  Antonin 
Dvorak.  The  same  thing  is  almost  as  true  of 
Zdenek  Fibich's  famous  Poem  (Moonlight 
Madonna),  and  the  compositions  of  Bedfich 
Smetana,  whose  The  Bartered  Bride  has  been 
gaining  new  laurels  since  its  translation  into 
English  in  1936.  Smetana’s  cycle  of  six  sym' 
phonic  poems.  My  Country,  that  unique  work 
in  musical  literature,  has  Steadily  increased  in 
popularity  since  it  was  first  presented  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November 
18,  1931.  Many  American  music  Students  are 
following  the  method  of  Charles  Czerny, 
the  teacher  of  the  great  Franz  Liszt  and  one  of 
the  beSt'known  pedagogues  of  all  time.  In  the 
field  of  light  music,  Friml’s  Vagabond  King, 
Rose  Marie,  and  numerous  other  compositions 
are  known  to  every  music  lover. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the 
cultural  contributions  of  the  greatest  contem' 
porary  Czechoslovak,  ex'President  Thomas 
Gam'gue  Masaryk,  were  recognized  as  early 


of  American  Czechoslovei^i 

as  1902,  when  he  leAured  on  the  Crane  Foufr 
dation  for  Slavonic  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  was  invested  with  the  degra 
of  Dexftor  of  Philosophy,  honoris  causa.  When 
his  Russia  and  Europe  appeared  in  1913,  it  was 
immediately  recognized  as  one  of  the  mod 
profound  Studies  of  the  subjedt.  JuA  before  the 
World  War,  Count  Francis  Liitzow  ledtured 
in  American  Universities.  His  historical  worb 
were  written  in  English,  and  the  English 
speaking  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  presentation  in  English  of  the  hi^ry 
and  literature  of  his  country.  Karel  ^pek's 
novels  are  eagerly  read  in  English,  and  his 
famous  play  R.U.R.  enjoyed  a  long  run  on  the 
American  Stage. 

As  for  the  Czechoslovak  immigrant,  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  Czech'born  Americans 
whose  names  will  never  be  mentioned  in  print, 
but  who,  like  the  Unknown  Soldier,  deserve 
to  have  monuments  eredted  to  them  for  their 
contributions  to  America  as  farmers,  miners, 
workers  in  coke  ovens.  Steel  and  rolling  mills, 
blast  furnaces,  packing  houses.  Without  their 
contributions  this  country  could  rwt  have 
laid  so  solid  a  foundation  for  its  cultural  accoo' 
plishment.  How  many  acres  of  land  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  other  ^ates  the 
Czechs  have  cleared  and  cultivated!  How 
many  of  these  hewers  of  wood  and  drawen 
of  water  have  sacrificed  their  health  and  their 
lives  in  industrial  accidents! 

In  cultural  adtivities,  also,  the  Czech  Amer' 
icans  are  prominent.  Jan  Kubelik,  the  “Czech 
Paganini,”  is  known  to  several  generations  of 
American  music  lovers.  Professor  Otakar 
Sevdik,  who  died  in  1934,  was  a  world'famous 
teacher  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  method 
for  teaching  the  violin.  He  taught  in  some  of 
our  best  conservatories  in  New  York,  Ithaa 
and  Bo^on.  Jaromir  Weinberger,  composer 
of  the  charrm'ng  opera  ^vanda  the  Piper,  spent 
a  year  in  America.  Among  the  mo^  famous 
Stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York 
have  been  at  lea^  three  great  Czechoslovak 
singers,  the  dramatic  soprano  Ema  DeAin,  the 
Wagnerian  tenor  Charles  Burian,  and  the 
baritone  Pavel  Ludikar.  Thelma  Votipka  now 
sings  with  the  Chicago  Civic  and  American 
Opera  companies.  That  beloved  American 
singer,  Madame  Schumann'Heink,  whose 
passing  was  a  great  loss  to  America's  arrive 
life,  was  bom  in  Prague.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Madame  Jeritza  of  the  Metnv 
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politan  Opera  of  New  York  was  also  bom  in 
that  country.  Blanche  Yurka  has  had  leading 
rdles  on  the  Broadway  ^ge  and  was  one  of 
the  ftars  of  the  film  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Francis  Lederer  is  one  of  the  moA  gifted  Holly- 
wood  motion  picfture  adors.  Cyril  Juredka, 
formerly  sculptor  for  the  Paramount  Motion 
Pidture  Company,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
huailty  of  Pomona  College. 

Among  Czech  arti^s  in  this  country  the 
moA  prominent  is  probably  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Sculpture  of  the  Chicago  Art 
In^tutc,  Albin  Polisek,  whose  creations  are 
scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Mario 
J.  Korbel,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  same 
inAitution,  has  a  ^atue  of  St.  Theresa  in  the 
Vatican,  an  “Alma  Mater”  at  the  main  en¬ 
trance  of  the  new  University  of  Havana,  and 
other  works  in  other  prominent  places.  And 
we  muA  not  forget  Em.  Nadhemy,  who  worked 
for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  as  illuArator  for 
the  }{ew  Torl(  Herald. 

The  second  generation  Czechoslovaks  are 
taking  places  of  leadership  in  this  country  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor.  Dr.  F.  J.  Jirka,  Jr.  is 
Dire<Jtor  of  Public  Health  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
noia.  Dr.  Emil  Novak  is  one  of  our  leading 
gymeoologiAs  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  School. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Papez  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Cornell  University.  Dr.  Frederick  George 
Nov^  has  been  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  since  1902.  Dr.  Ales 
Hrdlidka  is  world-famous  for  his  anthropologi¬ 
cal  studies  and  as  Curator  of  the  Division  of 
Physical  Anthropology  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum  and  Smithsonian  In^itutc 
in  Washington.  There  is  a  growing  li^  of 
University  and  college  in^ructors  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  descent.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  moA 
prominent:  Professor  Carl  W.  Hasek  heads 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  Stxriology 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Professor 
Alois  Richard  Nykl  is  a  Professor  in  the 
Oriental  InAitute  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dr.  Robert  J  Kemcr  is  Professor  of 
Modem  Hiftory  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Members  of  the  Yale  University  Aaff 
art  Professors  John  Zeleny  and  Alois  F.  Kova- 
fik,  physiciAs.  Two  brothers  of  the  former 
are  Dr.  Anthony  Zeleny  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  who  devised  the  so-called  Zelen^ 
Thermometer  Sy^em,  now  in  general  use  in 
t*nninal  grain  elevators,  and  Professor  Charles 
Zeleny  of  the  Department  of  Zcxjlogy  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Charles  Pergler  is  Dean 


of  the  National  University  in  Washington. 
Professor  Edvard  Midek  is  in  charge  of  courses 
in  the  Czech  language  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  Jaroslav  J.  Zmrhal  is  Di^tridt  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Mede- 
leine  Veverka  supervises  the  primary  grades 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  field  of  law,  Harry  F.  Payer  became 
Assi^nt  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1933. 
Thomas  L.  §fdlo  of  Cleveland,  partner  of  New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker,  is  General  Counsel  for  the 
Scripps'Howard  newspapers.  Charles  JoniS, 
after  serving  a  term  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Wisconsin,  became  United  States  Consul 
in  Prague.  The  late  Charles  J.  Vopidka  was 
United  States  Miniver  to  Roumania,  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria,  during  the  period  of  the  World 
War.  In  the  field  of  politics,  Anton  J.  Cermik, 
late  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  a  prominent  figure. 

The  li^  of  important  business  firms  would 
require  a  whole  book.  The  larged  independent 
manufadturer  of  cigars  in  the  world  is  a  Slovak, 
Morton  Edwin  of  New  York.  The  Kroutil 
and  Dobry  families  own  the  large  Yukon 
Flour  and  Grain  mills,  in  Oklahoma. 

Many  names  of  towns  and  other  community 
units  are  a  reminder  that  they  were  founded 
by  Czechoslovak  pioneers.  We  find  Moravia, 
Tabor,  and  Pilsen  in  Iowa,  Kolin  and  Libuse 
in  Louisiana,  Prague,  Brno,  Jeken  and  others 
in  Nebraska,  Mishak,  Moravia,  Prague,  Tabor 
and  Yanush  in  Oklahoma,  Shimek  and  Smetana 
in  Texas,  etc. 

The  future  of  America  lies  in  the  assimila¬ 
tion  and  retention  of  the  be^  that  the  immi¬ 
grant  has  brought  with  him.  The  newer  and 
more  liberal  interpretations  of  “Americanism” 
recognize  the  value  of  the  immigrant's  cultural 
contributions.  America  will  continue  to  thrive 
materially  and  spiritually  if  she  continues, 
in  contra^  to  the  pradlice  of  some  European 
nations,  to  develop  her  culture  pattern  in  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  the  integration  of  the 
cultural  values  available  to  us  from  the  heritage 
of  the  various  immigrant  groups  composing  our 
American  life.  The  Czechoslovak  contribution 
is  valuable,  but  it  is  seldom  acknowledged, 
and  has  never  been  appreciated  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Nordic  dodtrine.  The  logical 
outcome  of  that  dodtrine  would  be  a  form  of 
Nazism,  and  it  is  certain  that  rather  than  resort 
to  any  such  theory  and  pradlice,  America  will 
prefer  to  follow  the  road  of  a  normal  and 
natural  absorption  of  the  be^  that  each  foreign 
cultural  group  has  to  offer. — ?iew  TorJj  Uni¬ 
versity. 


HUNGARIAN  REGIONALISTIC 
LITERATURE 

By  JOSEPH  REMENYI 


I 

According  to  Schopenhauer,  art  and 
literature  amount  to  one  way  of  ex' 
pressing  one's  will  to  live.  Since  Plato  and 
Ari^tle  various  theories  have  been  expounded 
as  to  the  roots  of  the  creative  urge.  However, 
in  connedtion  with  the  subjedt  I  wish  to 
discuss  in  this  article,  Schopenhauer's  view 
seems  to  be  the  mo^  valid,  especially  when 
considering  that  without  this  will  to  live  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  there  should  be 
Hungarian  literature  in  the  Succession  States. 
When  I  say  Hungarian  literature,  I  do  not 
mean  folklore  exclusively;  I  mean  literature  as 
a  self'conscious  realization  of  creative  in- 
dividuality,  which  at  the  same  time  refledts 
the  general  emotional  and  intelledtual  trend  of 
a  group. 

In  other  words,  the  Schopenhauerian  con- 
ception  of  art  and  literature  expressing  the  will 
to  live  is  so  overwhelming  that  neither 
poverty,  nor  opportunism,  nor  the  danse 
macabre  pf  ceaseless  anxiety,  can  prevent  the 
Hungarian  writers  and  poets  of  Roumania 
(Transylvania),  Czechoslovakia  and  YugO' 
slavia  from  seeking  form  for  their  visions, 
giving  body  to  their  dreams,  keeping  alive  the 
music,  sugge^iveness  and  expressiveness  of 
the  Hungarian  language. 

No  doubt,  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
boundaries  in  1918,  the  writers  and  poets 
severed  from  the  homogeneous  body  of  their 
country  were  confronted  with  immense  dif- 
6culties.  These  difficulties  were  political, 
social,  economic,  psychological  and  eAhetic. 
The  political  change  made  them  aware  of 
belonging  to  a  minority.  This  involved  a 
heretofore  unknown  psychology.  It  meant 
self<onsciousness,  divided  orientation,  para- 
lyzing  uneasiness,  fear  of  suspicion,  nolens 


volem  an  attitude  which  hurt  their  pride. 
Their  social  handicap  was  closely  related  to 
their  political  difficulties.  Regardless  of  their 
position  (after  all,  we  are  dealing  with 
ari^ocratic  writers  as  well  as  with  writen 
from  the  middle-class  or  proletarians)  they 
sensed  that  socially  they  were  not  wanted, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  reato 
of  culture  the  unpleasant  aspe<ft  of  provindal 
ism  was  awaiting  them.  Their  economic  diAre* 
was  evidenced  by  the  faeft  that  many  of  them 
lo^t  their  positions,  that  tomorrow  was  un¬ 
certain,  and  that  the  economic  disa^er  of  their 
own  people  would  prevent  them  from  hnding 
a  more  or  less  acceptable  source  of  income 
Psychologically  it  affedted  them  inasmuch  u 
the  idea  of  being  a  Hungarian  writer  or  poet 
seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  task.  All  these  proh 
lems  obviously  added  to  the  e^hetic  difficultw 
of  the  Hungarian  writers  and  poets  in  the  Suc¬ 
cession  States. 

Fortunately  this  depressing  psychology  did 
not  la^  very  long.  While  there  were  no  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  publishers  in  the  Succession 
States,  and  while  the  newspapers  preferred 
feuilletons  to  hone^  literary  contributions, 
here  and  there  voices  were  heard  expressing 
not  only  the  desirability,  but  the  possibility 
of  Hungarian  publishing  6rms  and  magazines. 
Today  magazines  like  the  Erdelyi  Helil^pn  and 
Pdsztortuz  in  Transylvania,  Kalangya  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Magyar  Iras,  Magyar  Minerva  and 
Uj  Szellem  in  Czechoslovakia  are  successful 
in^ruments  for  the  realization  of  Hungarian 
and  universal,  as  well  as  regionali^ic  literary 
aims.  Publishing  6rms,  like  the  “Erdelyi  Sz6p- 
mives  Cleh”  in  Transylvania,  or  the  “Kazinezy 
Konyvszovetkezet”  in  Czechoslovakia,  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  of 
which  none  is  below  the  level  of  eAhetically 
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honeA  literature,  and  some  works  are  excep'  like  Count  Miklos  Banffy,  Mdria  Berde,  I^van 


tional. 

The  northern  and  northeaAem  section  of 
pre^r  Hungary  which,  because  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  was  incorporated  into  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  southern  and  a  part  of  the  southeaAem 
sedion  of  Hungary  incorporated  into  Yugo- 
alavia  was  less  favorable  to  Hungarian  creative 
literature  than  Transylvania,  now  belonging 
to  Roumania.  In  the  paA  Transylvania  had  a 
certain  kind  of  regionali^tic  literature;  the  Hun' 
garian  writers  of  the  north  and  northea^  and 
of  the  south  and  southeaA  were  always  direct' 
ing  their  efforts  toward  BudapcA.  In  Tran' 
aylvania  there  was  a  consciousness  of  couleur 
locale  which  the  Hungarians  of  the  north  and 
the  northeast  and  the  south  and  southea^ 
never  felt.  The  latter  were  admittedly  Hun' 
garians,  their  literature  was  the  expression 
of  universality  or  nationalism  using  the  Hun' 
garian  language,  but  whatever  local  patriotism 
they  possessed  was  reduced  to  a  certain  form 
of  social  intercourse,  to  folksongs  and  dialedt. 
Therefore  since  1918  the  Hungarian  writers 
and  poets  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia 
more  than  those  of  Roumania  (Transylvania) 
were  facing  a  task  which  seemed  insurmount' 
able.  Gradually  they  are  outgrowing  their 
infiuitile  eAhetic  ^ge  and  beginning  to  reach 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  eAhetic  maturity. 

II 

What  is  the  subjed'matter  of  Hungarian 
rtgionali^ic  literature?  What  is  the  method 
of  the  writers?  Are  they  reali^  or  experi' 
mentalids?  Do  they  adhere  to  the  romantic 
fiindion  of  literature?  It  is  a  welhknown  facft 
that  in  regionali^ic  literature  atmosphere  is 
much  in  evidence  and  themes  are  limited. 
Because  of  re^ridled  experiences  writers  and 
poets  of  a  regionali^tic  tendency  are  prone  to 
be  vidims  of  an  optical  illusion  which  narrows 
their  mental  horizon.  It  is  quite  true  that  this 
Aortcoming  is  to  be  observed  in  a  number  of 
Hungarian  books  that  appeared  in  the  Suc' 
oosion  States.  On  the  other  hand  when  a 
genius  makes  use  of  the  principle  of  regional' 
i®— it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Emily  Dickin' 
*on— then  the  narrowing  character  of  self' 
**crtive  provincialism  disappears  in  the  uni' 
versal  realm  of  the  creator.  In  connexion  with 
the  Hungarian  poets  and  writers  of  the  Suc' 
CttMon  States  it  may  be  said  that  those  who 

really  talented  are  aware  of  the  inevitable 
Psychological  difficulty  of  their  geographical 
position  and  they  wish  to  surmount  it.  Writers 


Darko,  Karoly  Kos,  Bend  Karacsony,  Baron 
Janos  Kemeny,  Emo  Ligeti,  Sandor  Makkai, 
Jozsef  Nyiro,  Viktor  Szombathy,  Karoly  Szir' 
mai,  Geza  Tabery,  Mihaly  Tamas,  Aron  Ta' 
masi,  critics  like  Gejza  Farkas,  Andor  Jarosi, 
Elemer  Jancso,  Laszlo  Kovacs,  Emo  Kizm^r, 
Ferenc  Kende,  Albert  Maksay,  Karoly  Mob 
ter.  Pal  Szvatko,  poets  like  Lajos  Aprily, 
Zoltan  Csuka,  Jeno  Dzsida,  Dezso  Gyory, 
Lajos  Fekete,  Tibor  Florian,  Jeno  Kiss,  Imre 
Kadar,  Laszlo  Mecs,  Sandor  Remenyik,  Ferenc 
I.  Szemler,  Lajos  Tamas,  Laszlo  Tompa,  despite 
the  differences  in  the  degree  of  their  talents, 
endeavor  and  occasionally  succeed  in  defying 
the  handicaps  of  their  environment.  Whatever 
their  subjedt'matter  may  be,  whatever  method 
they  use,  whatever  quality  their  talent  pcs' 
sesses,  while  their  fundamental  aim  is  not  to 
violate  the  principle  of  regionalism,  at  the 
same  time  they  objeeft  strenuously  to  the  accu' 
sation  that  they  are  merely  writers  and  poets 
of  a  provincial  outlook. 

This  proteA  is  ju^ibed.  It  is  juAihed  even 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  protect  is  louder 
than  the  achievement.  It  proves  that  their 
humanism,  which  is  universal,  and  their 
e^hetic  integrity,  which  is  reliable,  is  un' 
willing  to  succumb  to  the  elementary  and 
elemental  fadts  of  regionalism.  Their  Hun' 
garian  patriotism  is  not  an  expression  of  jin' 
goism,  but  the  realization  of  a  duty.  Every 
word  artistically  used  is  and  mu^  be  as  much 
the  voice  of  unavoidable  particularism  because 
of  the  difference  of  the  language,  as  of  uni' 
versalism  because  of  a  certain  identity  of 
human  nature.  The  writers  and  poets  of 
Transylvania  especially  are  aware  of  this 
attitude,  their  “Weltanschauung"  being  sup' 
ported  by  the  Transylvanian  traditions  of 
humanistic  enlightenment.  The  impression  one 
gets  from  Transylvanian  Hungarian  literature 
is  an  awareness  of  a  pronounced  Transylvan' 
ism  and  an  awareness  that  it  is  a  part  of  Hun' 
garian  literature  in  general.  The  writers  and 
poets  in  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  in  YugO' 
slavia,  having  less  foothold  in  the  particular 
historic  traditions  of  their  localities,  write  pre' 
eminently  about  contemporary  or  individual 
problems,  while  the  Transylvanian  Hungarian 
writers  like  to  concentrate  on  historical  sulv 
jedts.  In  Yugoslavia  it  was  Komel  Szenteleky 
who  paved  the  way  for  a  Hungarian  literature 
that  tries  to  bring  into  accord  up'to<Iatencss 
with  the  unchangeable  principles  of  the  crea' 
tive  spirit. 
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III 

It  is  a  tragic  de^iny  to  be  a  Hungarian  in 
the  Succession  States.  Even  if  the  authorities 
should  favor  a  democratic  treatment  of  the  mi' 
norities,  even  if  an  ideal  relationship  should 
be  eAablished,  the  Hungarian  writers  and 
poets  would  remain  in  a  position  differentiating 
their  psychology  from  the  writers  and  poets  of 
Hungary  proper.  The  latter  are  at  home;  the 
others,  while  they  are  also  “at  home”  in  a 
sense,  miss  the  intimacy  of  creative  freedom. 
The  Damocles  sword  of  an  alien  power  is  for' 
ever  over  their  heads.  Their  creative  urge  is 
necessarily  determined  by  the  new  political 
conAellation  under  which  they  live.  Even  the 
eAhctically  honest  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
caring  for  literature  as  the  essential  raison 
cT^re  of  their  existence. 

While  writers  and  poets  in  Hungary  may 
be  victims  of  the  economic  world  crisis  and  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Peace  Treaty  as  it 


Regional  Literature 

affecfls  their  nation,  the  Hungarian  writers 
and  poets  of  the  Succession  States  are  always ' 
under  the  control  of  censorship,  the  irritation  ‘ 
of  conditions  that  are  alien  to  them,  the  uii' 
certainty  of  their  economic  status  not  only 
because  of  the  world'crisis  but  because  of 
their  peculiar  position.  With  no  intentional 
exaggeration  I  may  say  that  there  is  soooe' 
thing  heroic  in  their  efforts  and  something 
extraordinary  in  their  achievements;  not  only 
from  an  e^hetic,  but  from  a  general  human 
point  of  view.  The  very  fed  that  they  did  not 
cease  to  sing,  to  write,  to  express  their  visions, 
sorrows  and  infrequent  joys  under  the  moft 
impossible  conditions,  the  very  fed  that  they 
dill  know  liberation  obtained  through  Ho¬ 
meric  laughter  and  the  contemplative  beauty 
of  artidically  expressed  sadness,  shows  their 
will  to  live,  and  that  their  creative  work  por¬ 
trays  the  will  to  live  of  the  Hungarians,  as 
Hungarians,  in  the  Succession  States. — Glewe- 
land  College. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  SONNET 

By  FIDELINO  DE  FIGUEIREDO 


The  dudent  who  hopes  to  acquire  an  ade' 
quate  appreciation  of  Portuguese  sensi' 
bility  and  of  the  poetry  which  has  been  its 
expression,  mud  follow  the  broad  and  opulent 
vein  of  the  sonnet.  As  a  matter  of  fed.  that 
moded  innovation  of  Pierre  dcs  Vignes,  the 
unfortunate  minider  of  the  Italianized  Em' 
peror  Frederick  II  of  Germany,  met  with 
dcadily  increasing  fevor  in  Portugal,  with,  it 
is  true,  periods  of  disfevor  and  negled,  but 
with  frequently  appearing  works  of  lofty 
iimpiration — the  inevitable  vicissitudes  in  the 
hidory  of  this  diminutive  poetic  inditution. 

One  of  its  glorious  moments  has  been  noted 
by  Wordsworth  in  the  sonnet  in  which  he 
celebrates  the  triumphs  and  merits  of  des 


Vignes'  invention.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Speu' 
ser,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Dante  and  Camoens 
are  the  mile'dones  which  he  recognizes  in  his 
rapid  record  of  European  sensibility: 

With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief. 

And  Sainte'Beuve,  imitating  and  partially 
paraphrasing  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
Ecclesia^ical  Sonnets,  was  similarly  appreda- 
tive,  nor  did  he  forget  the  importance  of 
Camoens  in  the  evolution  of  the  genre: 

Camoens  de  son  exil  ahrege  la  langueur 
Car  il  chante  en  sonnets  I'amour  et  son  emfnre. 
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The  two  panegyrists  of  the  sonnet  were  not 
able  to  foresee  later  phases  of  its  deStiny  in 
Portuguese  literature;  had  they  been  prophets 
they  would  no  doubt  have  mentioned  that 
exalted  poet  who  chose  the  sonnet  as  the 
vehicle  of  expression  of  the  emotions  and 
anxieties  of  his  powerful  soul — of  all  our  poets 
the  rood  sensitive,  the  richer,  and  the  most 
completely  identified  with  the  suffering  of  his 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moSt  generously 
gifted  with  the  magic  power  to  convert  into 
forms  and  images  the  incoercible,  abstraeft  and 
metaphysically  subtle  elements  of  our  inner 
life.  This  poet,  Anthero  de  Quental,  although 
be  cultivated  other  forms,  such  as  the  ode  and 
the  lyric — in  which  latter  form  he  has  left  us 
the  ine^imable  collection  called  “lugubrious 
poems” — always  preferred  the  sonnet  as  con' 
fidant  of  his  sensibility,  as  faithful  index  of 
the  movements  of  his  soul.  Camoens,  the 
poet  of  heroism,  was  also  the  gifted  discoverer 
of  the  human  soul  in  Portuguese  literature,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  he  who  descended  into 
the  moA  secret  depths  of  sentiment  and  suf' 
fering,  who  ranged  at  will  through  solitary 
deserts,  with  no  other  compass  than  his 
inspiration,  exploring  widely  and  confidently 
the  iiunoA  life,  the  world  of  the  illogical  and 
the  irrational.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  type 
of  ideal  beauty  which  was  completely  unat- 
tainablc,  he  pursued  the  hopeless  search  for  the 
elusive  perfeeft  image,  laboring  endlessly  at 
the  much-loved  task  and  abandoning  it  at  laA 
in  despair  at  the  insufficiency  of  the  tools  of 
his  art.  The  hiAory  of  Neo-Platonism  in  the 
Renaissance  muA  consider  this  powerful 
aeAhetic  reflection  of  the  conception  of  pure 
ideas  as  held  by  the  old  philosopher-poet  of 
the  Phaedon.  And  this  task  at  which  Camoens 
labored  in  harmonious  verse,  became  the  field 
of  activity  of  another  Portuguese  whose 
medium  was  philosophic  dialedlics:  Leao  He- 
breu  in  his  Philography. 

The  poet  of  the  delicious  tyrannies  of  love, 
the  singer  of  its  contradictions,  the  subtle 
elcgiA  of  the  sorrows  “of  this  hell  of  living,” 
of  solitude  in  society,  of  the  oppressive 
medicxrity  of  life,  sad  and  tragic  for  any  man 
who  carries  in  his  soul  a  treasure  of  emotions 
and  inquietudes,  the  creator  of  the  illogical 
language  of  cultiA  paradoxes — who  might  be 
considered  a  definite  forerunner  of  Gongora — 
had,  it  might  seem,  exhauAed  forever  the 
resources  of  the  sonnet  as  musical  medium  for 
the  poet’s  affections  and  yearnings.  And  in 
feet,  when  later  poets  were  at  their  profoundeA 


and  their  trueA,  they  were  neareA  to  Camoens 
— among  them  the  marvelous  Rcxlriguez  Lobo, 
whose  sad  and  meditative  Hydrophilism  is 
already  present  in  Camoens.  And  the  moA 
characteriAic  beauties  of  the  Arcadian  sonnet, 
the  lyrism  of  Xavier  de  Mattos,  the  dolorous 
emphasis  of  Bocage,  admittedly  lead  back  to 
Camoens.  We  mu^t  come  down  as  late  as  to 
the  realiAs  to  find  a  genuinely  new  procedure, 
in  the  pictorial  and  scenic  Pamassianism  of 
Gongalez  Crespo  and  Antonio  Feijo,  in  the 
philanthropic,  Victor  Hugoesque  eloquence  of 
Gomes  Leal,  in  the  rowdy  satire  of  Guillermo 
Azevedo. 

But  if  we  wish  to  mount  to  the  noble 
heights  of  Camoens,  if  we  would  find  his 
thrilling  sensibility  translated  into  mcxlern 
terms,  we  muA  revert  to  Anthero  de  Quental 
and  reA  beside  his  fresh,  salubrious  poetic 
Aream.  Centuries  removed  from  Camoens, 
we  find  the  same  power  of  interior  analysis, 
the  same  verbal  genius  akin  to  that  of  the 
prophets.  But  the  two  are  separated  by  the 
different  trend  and  tendency  of  two  types  of 
sensibility;  the  one  bringing  painfully  to  the 
birth  a  heroic  and  lyric  conception  of  life, 
the  other  developing  an  intellecftualiAic  con¬ 
cept  of  exiAence  and  suffering  from  its  mute, 
Aerile  emptiness.  But  the  breadth  and  loftiness 
of  flight  of  the  encyclopedia  of  love  which  is 
the  Camoens  sonnet  sequence,  and  the  painful 
Aruggles  of  the  soul  which  find  expression  in 
the  Hymn  to  the  Morning,  the  Specters  and  the 
Consultation  are  chara<Aerized  by  the  same 
intrepid  elevation,  the  same  intensity  of  emo¬ 
tion,  the  same  solidarity  with  the  choice  souls 
of  the  poet’s  age;  the  souls  which,  emerging 
from  mediaevalism,  became  the  aAonished 
discoverers  of  new  worlds,  of  horizons  com¬ 
pletely  new  to  eyes  and  heart;  and  those  which 
at  the  end  of  the  laA  century  turned  away 
skeptical  and  sickened  from  the  presumptuous 
world  of  philosophy  and  science,  with  their 
absurd  and  extravagant  promises.  These  arc, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  two  supreme  moments  of 
the  Portuguese  sonnet. 

But  from  the  moment  when  Sa  de  Miranda 
introduced  it  into  Portugal,  fixing  the  Italian 
type  which  Petrarch  and  Aretino  had  definite¬ 
ly  delineated,  a  new  cultural  epoch  opens, 
with  its  ups  and  downs,  but  with  recurring 
intercA  and  beauty.  What  the  epoch  will  lack 
will  be  a  regular  continuity,  for  after  the  group 
of  Italianizing  poets  led  by  Miranda  and  then 
by  Antonio  Ferreira,  after  the  myAicism  of 
Fray  AgoAhino  da  Cruz  and  the  clarity  which 
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illumines  the  laA  Abencerrage  of  quinien- 
tismo,  the  gentle  Rodriguez  Lobo,  following 
the  cultism  of  Don  Francisco  Manuel  de  Mello, 
the  sonnet  falls  into  disfavor  along  with  that 
general  decadence  of  the  poetic  genres  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  accession  of  the 
dyna^y  of  prose  writers.  It  took  refuge  in  the 
conventual  my^icism  of  the  women  poets, 
and  in  the  academic  cultism  which  dragged 
it  to  earth.  The  Lusitanian  Arcadia,  with 
Diniz,  Gar^ao,  Queta  and  the  survivals  of  its 
spirit  in  Tolentino,  Bocage,  Xavier  de  Mattos, 
rcAore  it  to  the  6r^  place  among  the  elevated 
genres.  But  Romanticism,  in  the  expansive 
independence  of  its  newly  liberated  sen¬ 
sibility,  was  unwilling  to  confine  itself  to  the 
disciplined  imitation  of  those  fourteen  lines 
reAricfted  by  severe  rules  of  rhyme,  meter  and 
tonal  effect,  and  preferred  other  genres.  It  was 
the  brilliant  generation  of  realism  that,  with 
a  surprising  harmony  of  effort,  enthroned  it 
anew  and  forever.  The  poets  of  love,  with 
Joao  de  Deus  at  their  head;  the  thinkers,  with 
Anthero  de  Quental;  the  eloquent  philan¬ 
thropies,  with  Junqueiro  and  Gomes  Leal; 
the  Parnassians,  with  Gonzalez  Crespx)  and 
Fcijo;  the  symbolies,  the  nationalies,  the  inde¬ 
pendents,  Eugenio  de  Caero,  Antonio  Nobre, 
Candido  Guerreiro.  .  . 

We  mue  dwell  on  one  point;  From  Sa  de 
Miranda  on — except  for  momentary  caprices 
and  occasional  heterodox  eddies — the  Portu¬ 
guese  sonnet  con^ntly  clings  to  the  Italian 
form.  A  man  of  ta^  and  information,  my  late 
dear  friend  Fernando  Co^a,  showed  clearly 
some  years  ago  the  decided  difference  between 
the  Italian  sonnet  and  the  English  form,  which, 
more  in  Shakespeare  than  in  Milton  influenced 
by  Italian  milkmaids,  “would  not  be  called  a 
sonnet  in  any  language  in  which  the  Petrarcan 
form  prevailed.” 

The  sentimental  intensity  of  the  Portuguese 
love  sonnet,  with  its  tendency  toward  tran¬ 
scendental  ideation,  di^inguishes  it  from  the 
sonnet  as  cultivated  in  another  literature  whose 
lingui^ic  medium  is  the  same,  namely  the 
Brazilian,  whose  Parnassian  form  and  volup¬ 
tuous  vehemence  have  te^ed  the  mettle  of 
excellent  poets. 

And  when  that  vibrant  and  intense  poetess, 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  undertook  to  define  and 
charac^rize  the  sonnets  in  which  she  sang  her 
pure  passion  for  Robert  Browning,  she  was 
able  to  find  no  more  adequate  title  than  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese.  A  title  which  will  always 


remain  an  authentic  patent  of  nobility  for  the 
Portuguese  sonnet. — Lisbon. 

AAA 

The  January,  1937,  number  of  the  ReviSte 
Hispdnica  Modema  is  devoted  largely  to 
Gabriela  Mitral — biography,  criticism,  bibb- 
ography. 

We  have  received  several  numbers  of  the 
revived  monthly  T^uevaCuItura,  now  published 
from  Valencia.  As  was  to  be  expe<fted,  it  deals 
for  the  mo^  part  with  the  civil  war  in  Spain. 

“It  is  not  a^onishing  that  those  who  are 
writing  on  Spain  should  show  such  an  imper- 
fe(ft  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature.  .  .  The 
modern  intelledlual  and  educator  is  more  often 
than  not  a  one-language  man.” — E.  R.  Pineda, 
in  The  Commonweal. 

Boris  Souvarine  contributes  to  Das  newt 
Tage'Buch,  Paris,  a  very  discouraging  examina¬ 
tion  Vom  Elend  der  SowjetUteratur.  It  appears 
from  this  report  that  Russian  writers  who  show 
any  degree  of  independence  have  a  way  <ff 
committing  suicide  or  disappearing  mysterious¬ 
ly- 

(From  the  Basel  ?{ational'Zeitung,  quoted  in 
Das  Wort,  Moscow):  “A  man  of  the  charadcr 
of  Ludwig  Renn  (the  ex-Prussian  officer,  bis 
real  name  Vieth  von  CJolssenau,  commands 
the  artillery  defending  Madrid),  however  much 
of  a  communist  he  may  be,  is  a  crown  witness 
for  such  idealism.  In  the  same  force  is  the 
French  flier  and  distinguished  writer  Andr? 
Malraux,  author  of  the  famous  Condition 
humaine  (Goncourt  Prize  1935).  Can  the  rebels 
name  a  single  foreigner  of  intelleAual  impor¬ 
tance  who  has  made  their  cause  his  own?” 

“Professor  S.  Poniatowski,  of  the  University 
of  Warsaw,  pointed  out  (at  the  FirSt  Prome¬ 
thean  League  Linguistic  Congress)  that  Com¬ 
munist  ethnology  is  based  on  the  antiquated 
views  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  that  the  late^ 
gains  of  scientific  thought  in  this  field  are 
rejedted  as  ‘inconsistent  with  the  teachings 
of  Marx.’  ” — Baltic  and  Scandinavian  Coun' 
tries,  published  by  the  Baltic  Institute,  Gdynia, 
Poland. 

“Ilya  Ilf,  famous  both  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  abroad  as  co-author  with  Eugene  Petrov 
of  The  Golden  Calf,  Twelve  Chairs  and  the 
recently  published  One'Storey  America,  died 
on  April  13  in  Moscow.  The  health  of  the 
40-year-old  writer,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  was  further  undermined  by 
the  arduous  10,000  mile  automobile  tour  he 
made  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States.  .  .” — Moscow  ?{ews. 


THE  SAFEGUARDING  OF  SPANISH 

CULTURE 

By  HOMERO  SERIS 


TO  PREVENT  de^ruAion  of  the  cultural 
and  article  wealth  of  Spain  through  bom' 
bardment  and  6re,  the  Government  named  a 
Board  on  which  I  had  the  honor  of  serving. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  mention  no  names,  but 
shall  only  say  that  it  was  composed  of  archi' 
teefts,  sculptors,  critics  of  art,  poets,  prose 
writers  and  scholars.  It  was  divided  into  sections 
for  archite<^ture,  painting,  sculpture,  archives, 
libraries,  etc.,  and  each  one  of  us  was  assigned 
to  the  sedlion  relating  to  our  own  specialty — 
for  example,  I  worked  for  the  Archive  and 
Lbrary  sedlion.  We  took  over  all  works  of  art, 
documents,  manuscripts,  books,  etc.,  and 
removed  them  to  places  of  safety.  Buildings  of 
hiftorical  value  have  been  protected  by  sand 
bags  to  lessen,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  their 
de^rurtion. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  brought 
about  by  the  uprising  of  military  officers  who 
forswore  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  former  nobility  and  the  clergy, 
groups  of  the  people  of  Madrid,  justly  indig' 
nant,  retaliated  by  burning  churches,  con' 
vents  and  palaces.  But  the  Government  and 
leaders  gave  orders  that  such  buildings  were 
to  be  respeAed  for  use  as  schools,  libraries, 
barracks  and  hospitals.  The  people  readied 
immediately  to  these  orders  and  ceased  their 
incendiary  work.  These  buildings  have  been 
duly  taken  over  by  the  Board  and  are  devoted 
to  pradtical  uses.  Paintings,  works  of  art, 
manuscripts  and  books  have  been  removed 
from  them  under  the  diredtion  of  our  chairman. 

Thus,  the  paintings  of  great  value  in  the 
churches  of  Madrid  and  its  vicinity  were 
placed  in  underground  vaults  and  protected, 
in  addition,  by  sand  bags.  In  the  National 
Library,  of  which  Sr.  Navarro  Tomas  has 
been  named  diredtor,  all  manuscripts,  incuna' 


bula,  and  rare  and  unique  books  were  taken 
down  into  the  cellars,  and  we  ^ored  there,  also, 
rare  books  from  rich  private  libraries  such  as 
the  ones  belonging  to  the  former  duke  of 
T’Serclaes,  the  ex'inarquis  of  Toca,  the  ex- 
duke  of  Medinaceli,  to  Lazaro  Galdeano  and 
other  nobles  as  well  as  some  from  convents. 
There  they  are  in  deposit  waiting  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Three  days  in  succession,  under  the  fire  of 
the  rebels,  we  went  to  the  Escorial  with  a 
safe  condudt  issued  and  signed  by  Largo  Caba' 
Hero  the  Prime  miniver,  who  shows  great  in' 
tereA  in  the  conservation  of  paintings,  books 
and  other  works  of  art.  We  filled  five  trucks 
with  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic  and  Spanish  manu' 
scripts  of  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
those  of  Alfonso  theTenth  and  of  Saint  Therese 
with  the  inkwell  she  used.  We  also  brought 
back  the  incunabula  of  the  famous  mona^ry 
library,  as  well  as  paintings  by  Velazquez, 
Tintoretto,  Greco,  etc.,  from  the  mona^ry 
museum,  two  Goyas  from  the  Casita  del  Prin' 
cipe  and  an  ivory  casket  of  extraordinary  value 
from  the  church. 

What  a  wonderful  and  unique  sight  was 
unfolded  when  we  took  out  into  the  broad 
daylight  in  the  famous  Patio  de  los  Reyes  or 
King's  Courtyard,  the  paintings  that  had  been 
kept  for  centuries  in  the  semi'dark  rooms  of  the 
mona^ry!  How  their  colors  shone!  It  might 
be  said  that  they  had  ju^  been  brought  out  of 
the  attic’s  ^udio!  Probably  we  enjoyed  a 
privilege  never  before  afforded  any  one  since 
the  time,  four  centuries  ago,  when  these 
paintings  were  taken  to  the  Escorial. 

With  deep  emotion  we  removed  these  pic* 
torial  and  bibliographical  treasures  from  the 
MonaAery,  of  course  with  the  necessary  per' 
mit  from  the  local  authorities  and  the  promise 
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of  returning  them  as  soon  as  peace  is  rce^b- 
lishcd.  The  paintings  were  carefully  wrapped 
in  damask  draperies  and  a  caravan  of  autos 
and  tiiicks  duly  packed  by  experts  was  formed, 
and  thus  protedted  and  escorted  by  shock 
troops  and  militia,  we  made  our  way  towards 
Madrid  at  nightfall.  We  arrived  well  in  the 
night  and  deposited  our  valuable  cargo  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  twenty  meters 
underground.  The  books  were  placed  in  order 
by  young  women  librarians  from  the  Hi^orical 
Archives  and  the  National  Library,  with  the 
care  and  affedtion  which  women  know  how  to 
give  to  their  work. 

In  the  Mona^ery  we  left  objedts  of  rela* 
dvely  less  value  than  the  things  we  removed, 
although  each  one  by  itself  may  be  considered 
of  incalculable  value,  but  it  would  have  been 
a  gigantic  undertaking  to  remove  everything 
of  merit  within  those  walls,  so,  naturally, 
those  things  were  chosen  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  mo^  worthy.  ^XTiat  is  left  is  under 
the  care  of  militia  and  townspeople  of  the 
Escorial  who  will  sacriBce  their  lives  to  prevent 
the  sack  and  plunder  of  the  Mona^cry,  which 
is  Aill  intadt. 

When  in  the  fir^  days  of  the  war,  the 
people  marched  against  the  Monastery,  it  was 
a  manife^tion  againSt  the  Augu^inian  friars, 
never  againSt  the  Mona^ery  as  a  building. 
The  Government  had  to  send  autos  to  remove 
the  friars  to  the  Capital  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Among  them  was  Father  Zarco  Cuevas,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Escorial  Library  and  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Hi^ry.  And,  to  date, 
the  Rebel  aviators  have  aimed  their  bombs, 
not  at  the  Monastery,  but  at  the  railroad 
ftation,  the  tracks  and  hospitals,  although 
without  causing  damage. 

What  was  done  for  the  Escorial  was  at¬ 
tempted  for  Toledo,  but  the  Committee  went 
only  half  the  distance,  to  Illescas,  since  the 
Rebel  troops  had  already  reached  Toledo,  had 
taken  the  masterpieces  of  El  Greco  and  sold 
them  abroad  to  get  funds  for  munitions.  Rumor 
has  it  that  some  of  these  paintings  have  been 
bought  in  this  country.  May  this  be  true,  for 
here  they  would  be  safe,  and,  perhaps,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  measures  could  be  taken  to  buy 
them  back  and  return  them  to  Spain.  From  the 
Church  at  Illescas  two  paintings  of  El  Greco 
were  removed. 

The  removal  of  all  the  paintings  in  the 
different  galleries  of  the  Museum  of  the  Prado 
was  ordered.  This  was  done,  also,  at  the 
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Museum  of  Modem  Art,  and  at  the  Archeo¬ 
logical  Museum. 

Both  the  National  Library  and  the  Prado 
Museum  were  bombarded  from  the  air  during 
the  night  after  the  rebel  aviators  located  them 
by  means  of  Bengal  lights.  Fortunately,  the 
damage  was  slight.  A  fire  started  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  by  the  incendiary  bombs  wa* 
promptly  extinguished  by  the  people's  mili¬ 
tiamen. 

The  offices  of  our  Committee  were  inAalled 
at  fir^t  in  the  hi^oric  convent  of  the  Descalza 
Reales  (bare  foot  nuns),  and,  later,  in  the  no 
less  hi^orical  one  of  the  Incarnation,  near  the 
National  Palace  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  subterranean  gallery  which  we  ourselves 
visited  and  which  was  used,  according  to  the 
gossips  of  that  time,  by  Philip  the  Fourth  in 
his  visits  to  the  beautiful  nun  with  whom  he 
was  in  love. 

Thus  resorts  of  Royal  vice  and  amusement 
have  been  converted  by  the  a  Aion  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  into  museums  and  archives  of  art  and 
culture. 

The  legitimate  government  of  the  Spanish 
Republic  is  thus  endeavoring  to  proted  the 
country's  civilization,  threatened  with  dedruc- 
tion  by  the  incendiary  bombs  from  the  aero¬ 
planes  and  the  cannon  of  Franco's  mercenaries. 
— ?{ew  Yorl(. 

AAA 

“French  literature  is  notoriously  weak  in 
the  novel  of  adventure.  For  this  reason  the 
French  have  always  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
foreign  works  of  this  genre.  This  accounts  for 
the  popularity  in  France  of  writers  of  adven¬ 
ture  dories  from  Fenimore  Cooper,  through 
Wells  and  Stevenson,  to  more  modem  novcli^ 
such  as  Jack  London  and  even  writers  Far- 
Wedem  dories  such  as  Bret  Hartc  and 
James  Oliver  Curwood.  There  is  nothing  sur¬ 
prising,  then,  in  the  intered  shown  in  France 
in  the  adventure  dories  of  Kipling.” — Arnold 
H.  Rowbotham,  in  The  French  Review. 

“Hans  Hinkel,  State  Commissary  in  the 
Prussian  Minidry  for  Science,  Art  and  Culture 
and  President  of  the  ‘Gesellschaft  fur  Deutsche 
Kultur,’  has  warned  the  Jews  to  keep  hands 
off^  German  art.  He  said  there  would  be  no 
objedtion  if  they  presented  works  of  Shaltt- 
speare,  Moliere,  Verdi,  Shaw  or  Ibsen,  but  it 
could  only  be  condrued  as  ‘arrogance’  if  they 
requeded  permission  to  perform  the  music  of 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  to  recite  poems  of 
Goethe.” — Kansas  City  Presse. 
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JOSEPH  PEKAR 
R.  W.  ?:Cton'Watson,  in 

The  Slatvnic  and  Ea^t  Enrof)ean  Rex'iew 

The  death  of  Joseph  Pekar  on  23  January, 
1937,  has  deprived  Czechoslovakia  of  the  mo^t 
original  and  in  many  ways  the  mo!^t  gifted  of 
her  poA'war  hi^ltorians,  a  man  who  blended 
a  high  critical  faculty  with  imagination  and 
literary  skill,  and  did  much  to  readjuist  the 
hi^orical  perspective  of  his  people.  Born  on 
12  April,  IS70,  in  a  small  village  near  Turnov 
in  Northern  Bohemia,  he  completed  his 
Judies  in  Prague,  spent  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sities  of  Erlangen  and  Berlin  and  became,  first 
Dozent,  then  Professor,  of  Austrian  History 
at  the  Czech  University  of  Prague.  After  the 
war,  amid  the  reviving  traditions  of  the  an- 
cient  Caroline  University,  his  Chair  was 
transformed  into  one  of  Czechoslovak  history. 
He  had  by  then  w'on  universal  recognition, 
even  among  the  many  who  differed  from  him,  as 
the  senior  member  of  a  small  group  of  disciples 
who  owed  their  inspiration  to  the  teaching  of 
Jaroslav  Goll,  himself  the  most  distinguished 
pupil  of  Francis  Palacky,  the  creator  of  the 
modern  school  of  Czech  historians.  Pekar 
traveled  hardly  at  all,  although  he  followed 
with  the  closest  attention  the  events  of  the 
great  world  and  the  interpretations  of  the 
foreign  press;  he  had  the  true  scholar's  reserve 
and  had  a  complete  indilierence  for  pomp  and 
circumstance.  But  he  never  allowed  himself 
to  apply  to  history  the  dangerous  dogma  of 
“art  for  art's  sake.”  On  the  contrary,  he  be' 
longed,  in  the  apt  words  of  Professor  Odlozilik, 
to  a  type  of  historian  “full  of  sensibility  and 
elan,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything 
belonging  to  the  past  that  could  serve  as  an 
incentive  or  warning  for  the  present,”  and 
therefore  “never  chose  subjects  remote  from 
all  contemporary  preoccupations  and  events, 
or  those  distant  epochs  preferred  by  those  who 


believe  that  the  political  personages  and  events, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  conflicts  of  the  past, 
can  be  treated  with  the  absolute  certitude  and 
impartiality  that  belong  to  the  exac^t  sciences.” 
He  had  learnt  from  his  master  Goll  the  lessons 
of  “historical  realism,”  and  like  him  had  ranged 
him'self  on  the  side  of  Masaryk  in  the  Struggle 
against  shams  and  theoretical  reconstructions, 
even  w-hen — as  in  the  case  of  the  forged  MSS. 
of  Koniginhof  and  Griinberg — their  denuncia¬ 
tion  might  seem  an  injury  to  the  national  cause. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  never  allowed  his 
ardent  national  feelings  to  betray  him  into 
exclusive  interpretations,  and  he  did  full 
justice  to  the  vital  part  always  played  in  Bohe¬ 
mian  history  by  the  Germans  as  second 
“Landesvolk.” 

There  was,  then,  a  certain  method  in  all 
his  historical  writings,  which  can  only  very 
briefly  be  summarised  here.  In  some  ways  his 
elaborate  monograph  on  the  CaStle  of  KoSt 
(Kniha  0  fCoSli,  2  vols.  1909-11)  was  the  most 
characteristic  of  all;  it  was,  indeed,  intended 
as  a  reconStrucJtion  of  feudal  life  on  the  eve 
of  its  dissolution,  a  picture  of  manners  and 
customs,  of  political  outlook  and  social  aspira¬ 
tions.  That  he  was  very  far  from  showing  less 
interest  in  the  serial  and  industrial  life  of  the 
masses  than  in  other  more  picturesque  aspects 
of  life,  is  proved  by  another  b<x)k  which  serves 
as  supplement  to  the  KoSt  volume.  The  Land 
Register  in  Bohemia  from  the  17th  to  the  I9th 
century  (1915).  No  book  throws  so  much  light 
upon  the  material  conditions  of  Bohemia, 
those  slow  causes  of  decline  without  which  the 
catastrophic  collapse  of  1620  would  not  have 
been  possible,  and  which  also  explain  the  long 
interval  before  the  national  revival  of  the  laSt 
hundred  years.  It  was  only  natural  that  Pekar, 
with  his  keen  sense  of  artistic  values  working 
upon  a  background  of  economic  and  social 
problems,  should  have  refused  to  pay  exclusive 
homage  to  the  great  Hussite  era  and  should 
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at  bay.  and  the  superstitious,  cynical  soldier 
of  fortune,  playing  for  high  ^takes,  betrayer 
betrayed.  It  is  true  that  his  views  on 
Zicka  require  to  be  taken  w’ith  considerable 
'  reservations:  the  books  of  Krofta,  Novotny 
and  Urbanek  provide  a  very  necessary  cor* 
receive.  But  as  usual  the  truth  lies  near  the 
middle,  and  while  he  goes  much  too  far  in  his 
denial  of  democratic  or  progressive  tendencies, 
his  views  are  a  useful  corrective  to  those  who 
have  read  modern  democratic  or  nationali^ic 
ideas  into  an  essentially  medieval  situation. 
A  revised  German  edition  of  the  Wallenstein 
I  book  was  on  the  very  point  of  appearing  when 

I'  its  author  died :  and  the  hope  may  lx  expressed 

r  that  at  any  rate  a  selection  of  his  other  works 

may  yet  be  given  to  the  world  in  some  w'eStem 

i  tongue.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
textbook  of  Czechoslovak  history,  published  in 
1921  and  widely  accepted  as  the  best  short 
sur\’ey,  and  of  his  share  in  making  the  Ccsljy 
Hi^oricl;y  Casopis  one  of  the  beSt  edited 
historical  reviews  of  our  time. 

QUEER  BOOK  KEEPING  OF  MOSLEM 
MERCHANT 

(From  the  South  SIdt'  Herald,  Belgrade) 

The  sketch  below  does  not  originate  from 
an  imaginative  child's  scribbling  block. 
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have  pleaded  for  moderation  and  declined  to 
condemn  root  and  branch  the  social  class  which 
was  inevitably  made  the  scapegoat  of  poSt-war 
land  reform.  Some  of  his  writings  on  these 
problems  were  the  object  of  heated  contro' 
versy,  but  with  the  calmer  perspective  of 
tO'day,  they  are  increasingly  accepted  on  all 
sides  as  part  of  a  common  heritage,  and  worthy 
of  the  Masaryk  and  C5oll  tradition.  His  reading 
of  Czech  history  was  more  (Conservative  than 
that  of  his  two  great  forerunners,  and  his 
defense  of  the  cult  of  St.  John  Nepomuk, 
though  it  successfully  explodes  some  mere  anti' 
clerical  exaggerations,  is  certainly  less  defeii' 
sible  than  his  early  book  on  Die  Wenzels'  und 
Ludmila'Le-ienden  und  die  Echtheit  Kri^ians 
(1906),  in  which  he  rehabilitates  a  chronicler 
abandoned  by  Dobrovsky  and  moSt  other 
authorities. 

He  will,  however,  doubtless  be  remembered 
by  his  two  great  monographs  on  ^izka  and 
Wallenstein — two  men  who  have  left  a 
permanent  mark  on  all  central  Europe,  but 
who  are  at  opposite  poles  in  character,  in  out- 
look,  in  aspiration,  in  achievement — the 
inflexible  “(Cod’s  Warrior,”  holding  all  Europe 
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Not  in 

It  represents  the  debit  columns  of  a  Bosnian 
merchant's  account  books,  which  are  probably 
unique. 

Merchant  Alija  Obodzhjash,  who  keeps  his 
books  in  such  original  fashion,  cannot  read  or 
write.  But  this  has  not  prevented  him  becoming 
the  leading  business  man  of  the  village  of  Vitez. 
near  Sarajevo.  Dealing  in  live^ock,  cereals,  and 
timber,  he  uses  piefture  language  for  his  in- 
voices,  bills  and  accounts. 

To  the  uninitiated,  admits  merchant  Alija, 
the  items  on  the  account  in  the  figure  appear  a 
myiftery.  But  actually  it  is  all  very  simple,  he 
avers. 

The  top  item  is  Suija  Turchalov’s  account. 
His  special  chararteri^ic  and  mark  of  recogni' 
tion  are  his  tremendous  mouiftaches.  The  third 
cujitomer  down  is  Jovica  Perich,  an  Orthodox 
Serb,  so  merchant  Alija  has  conceived  him  as  a 
“Vlah"  or  infidel,  denoting  this  by  a  cross  and 
peaked  fur  cap,  as  contracted  with  the  fezzes 
of  his  other,  Moslem  customers,  notably 
Nos.  4  and  5. 

The  sixth  and  laCt  item  on  the  account, 
conspicuous  for  its  guiding  sketch  of  a  man 
with  a  pumpkin-shaped  head,  is  that  of  Mitar 
of  the  village  of  Shipovitsa,  who  is  well-known 
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in  his  di^rieft  for  having  once  Ctabbed  a  man 
to  death.  The  emblem  by  his  head  is  a  knife. 

Mitar's  next  neighbor,  ju.ct  above,  is  Ibrahim 
Pegich,  a  lame  Moslem,  who  always  carries 
a  walking  Ctick. 

The  hieroglyphics  designed  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  goods  involved  in  merchant 
Alija  s  transat^lions  are  more  complicated.  The 
tiny  elipsoids  Ctand  for  oats,  and  one  dash 
means  one  kilogram.  Five  vertical  dashes  crossed 
horizontally  mean  that  the  customer  owes  for 
50  kilograms  of  oats  bought  on  credit. 

WHAT  FASCISM  HAS  MEANT 
TO  MUSIC 

(John  Clarke  Adams  in  The  Musician) 

In  any  discussion  of  a  Fascist  movement  and 
of  its  possible  artiCtic  influence,  someone  will 
usually  remark  that  under  such  a  dicflatorship 
artiClic  creation  is  obviously  impossible.  The 
statement  is  uttered  with  the  convidion  of  a 
credo,  as  if  it  were  axiomatic,  hence  irrefutable. 
If  one  dares  to  contradid,  mentioning  this 
famous  master  or  that  budding  genius,  he  is 
scornfully  informed  that  the  one  is  a  glorious 
produd  of  the  former  liberal  period,  now  pa- 
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regime,  hut  his  recent  development,  as  abound' 
ing  as  it  is  welcome,  appears  to  be  due  in  part 
at  leas^t  to  the  influence  of  Fascist  ideals.  .  .  . 

In  his  earlier  works,  Malipiero  was  an 
ecle>^ic  and  an  aristocrat.  The  purity  and  the 
erudition  of  his  music  made  it  fitted  more 
for  reading  in  bed  than  for  public  performance 
before  the  rabble.  .  .  .  Yet  the  w'orks  of  this 
early  period  conspicuously  portrayed  the 
greater  attribute  of  Malipiero’s  art;  that 
which  the  Italians  call  sobrietd,  the  ability  to 
express  onc’«  thoughts  in  an  incisive  manner 
without  flourish,  excess  or  repetition. 

During  this  period,  however,  incisiveness 
seemed  rather  an  appurtenance  to,  than  an 
essential  of  his  art,  whose  milieu  was  the 
inhuman,  the  grotesque  and  the  fragmenury. 
But  under  the  Fascist  regime  the  complex 
personality  of  this  Venetian  musician  has 
developed  and  expanded.  The  eclectic  inter' 
nationaliist  became  absorbed  in  the  current 
of  Italian  music;  the  intellectual  ari^ocrat 
learned  to  sense  humanity — to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  people;  until  the  young  dilettante  ceased 
to  amuse  himself  with  delightful  but  trivial 
compositions,  and  matured  into  an  artist  who 


thetically  living  a  miserable  old  age,  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  new  rulers.  As  for  the  other, 
he  is  merely  a  young  fool  w'hom  the  leaders  are 
publicizing  in  a  vain  effort  to  dcmon.<trate  that 
the  new  movement  is  fertile  with  revolutionary 
arti^ic  creation. 

In  specific  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  refute 
these  arguments,  but  Still  the  question  seems 
worthy  of  more  deliberation.  .  ,  . 

Gian  Francesco  Malipiero  was  a  composer 
of  note  before  the  Fascist  regime  came  to  power. 
Born  in  Venice  in  March  1882,  il  Maestro 
Malipiero  is  fourteen  months  older  than  il  Ducc. 
Malipiero  is  both  a  scholar  and  gentleman. 
His  meticulous  research  into  the  life  and  music 
of  Claudio  Monteverdi  entitles  him  to  the 
former;  and  his  name,  which  twice  graced  the 
ducal  throne  of  Venice,  entitles  him  to  the 
latter  dLstindtion. 

It  is  of  record  that  Malipiero  has  written 
music  in  all  forms:  symphonies,  concerti, 
operas,  oratorios,  songs,  piano  solos,  and 
chamber  music  works.  Chronologically  he  is 
a  contemporary  of  the  preTasci^  musicians, 
but  spiritually  he  is  of  a  different  world.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .Not  only  have  his  mo*^  significant 
compositions  been  written  under  the  Fasci.^t 
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no  longer  fears  to  lay  bare  his  soul  in  the  exprcs' 
sion  of  sentiments  worthy  of  great  music.  .  . 

The  opera  Giulio  Cesare,  based  on  the 
Shakespeare  play  and  adapted  by  the  composer, 
completed  in  March  1935,  and  fir  A  performed 
in  Genoa  on  February  8,  1936,  is  Malipiero’s 
fir^  attempt  at  heroic  opera,  and  the  music 
is  at  all  times  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
drama.  .  Like  other  great  operatic  innovators 
—  Verdi,  Wagner,  Debussy  —  Malipiero's 
music  demands  a  new  type  of  singer:  one  with 
impeccable  diction,  and  a  voice  of  considerable 
power  but  of  moderate  range.  .  .  . 

Two  months  earlier,  in  Rome,  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Passion  was  given.  This  work 
was  completed  in  September  1935,  hence  is 
more  recent  even  than  Giulio  Cesare.  Here 
indeed  was  great  music.  Faithful  to  his  tradi¬ 
tion,  Malipiero  wrote  a  score  that  was  simple 
and  concise,  yet  of  lyric  beauty.  In  a  fortunate 
innovation  he  assigned  the  r^le  of  Chrf^t  to 
the  chorus — thereby  rendering  the  character 
impersonal  and  universal.  In  contrasSt,  the 
human  element  was  stressed  in  the  part  of  the 
Madonna.  .  .  .  Malipiero's  melodic  line  is 
always  notable  for  its  clarity  and  its  lyricism, 
but  considered  in  this  work,  as  declamation 


it  is  perfedt.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
musician  familiar  with  this  score  to  recite  the 
verses  with  a  natural  infledtion  other  than  as 
Malipiero  has  given  it 

There  is  little  que^ion  that  Ludovico  Rocca 
is  a  produdt  of  Fascia  society.  Born  November 
29, 1895  in  Torino,  he  is  a  contemporary  of  the 
Fascia  leaders:  Balbo,  Bottai,  and  Grandi. 
He  6r^  came  to  notice  through  an  opera  conte^, 
sponsored  by  the  Italian  Broadca^ing  Com¬ 
pany  (EIAR)  which  subsequently  produced 
the  winning  opera.  In  terra  di  leggenda.  1934 
his  next  opera  II  Dibul(,  based  on  a  Polish- 
Jewish  legend,  was  given  a  premiere  at  La 
Scala.  It  is  principally  upon  this  la^t  work  that 
Rocca's  reputation  depends.  In  the  ensuing 
two  years  II  Dibul{  w’as  performed  in  Torino, 
Warsaw,  and  Rome. 

Rocca  has  not  limited  himself  to  operatic 
writing,  but  Lis  composed  symphonic  and 
chamber  music,  and  piano  pieces.  This  laA 
year  he  completed  a  series  of  Proverbs  front 
Solomon,  for  tenor,  female  quartet,  and  small 
orches'tra.  The  .<tarkncss  and  reticence  of  the 
score  are  mitigated  by  “oriental”  augmented 
seconds,  but  the  general  impression  is  an 
asceticism  more  obvious  than  Malipiero’s,  and 
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Lucia  Miguel  Pereira  concerning  the  psychcy 
logical  makeup  of  Machado  de  Assis.  In  tht 
firsit  place  Machado  {Stands  out  among  Braaliu 
writers  by  virtue  of  his  perennial  popularity; 
practically  none  among  his  confreres  have  k 
well  withstood  the  march  of  time  and  retained 
their  position  despite  the  currents  and  eddies 
of  popular  ta^te.  (He  was  born  in  1839  and  died 
in  1908).  Again  his  very  existence  as  a  writer 
and  his  philosophy  of  life  coa<tituted  an 
anomaly.  His  self-taught  scepticism,  his  subtle 
art,  discreet  and  controlled,  his  gelid  humor 
were  in  themselves  a  species  of  miracle.  How 
was  he  able  to  reconcile  his  free  and  irreverent 
spirit  of  irony  with  the  conformist  bourgeois, 
the  respectful  bureaucrat,  the  litterateur 
inured  to  bookshops,  and  the  more  or  less 
official  academies  and  Arcadias'^  The  whole 
case  was  thought  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
arguments  of  Alfredo  Pujol,  in  his  great  volume, 
a  sort  of  cap-sheaf  to  the  harvest  of  writing 
about  Machado.  (Pujol  w'as  his  successor  in  the 
Brazilian  Academy). 

Senhorita  M'guel  Pereira's  book  (Machaio 
de  Assis.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Nacional.  20$000'i 
adds  nothing  to  the  biographical  knowledge 
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of  a  declamation  less  eloquent.  However, 
Rocca,  at  the  age  of  forty,  is  ju<^t  arriving  at 
his  artisitic  maturity.  He  is  endowed  with  three 
worth w’hile  attributes:  sincerity,  ta.<te,  and 
pow’er;  and  with  this  foundation,  his  future 
is  promising. 

Sincerity,  ta.<le,  and  powder!  If  these  be  the 
charadteri^ics  of  Ludovico  Rocca:  and  if  one 
adds  to  them  humanity,  conciseness,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  as  the  further  contributions  of  Mali- 
piero;  and  to  this  total  compares  the  charac- 
terisitics  of  the  pre-Fasci.<t  Italian  music  of 
Mascagni,  Giordano,  Puccini,  Zandonai,  Al- 
fano,  Montemezzi,  Cilea,  Respighi,  Pizzetti, 
Ca^elnuovo,  Tedesco  —  where  vulgarity, 
melodrama,  sentimentality,  eroticism,  and 
^erility  predominate— then  might  one  indeed 
be  led  to  observe  that  the  Fascia  spirit  has 
vaAly  improved  the  creative  calibre  of  Italian 
composers. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  MACHADO  DE  ASSIS 


According  to  Lydia  de  Alenca^ro  Gra^a, 
in  Boletim  de  Ariel,  considerable  discussion  ha.'^ 
been  aroused  in  Brazilian  literary  circles  by 
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of  Machado;  Pujol  had  said  pradlically  the  la^ 
word  on  that  phase.  As  a  psychological  ^udy, 
however,  it  merits  the  attention  of  Machado 
enthusiasts. 

The  critics  had  been  practically  unanimous 
in  regarding  Machado  de  Assis  as  the  perfect 
type  of  pure  intellectual,  a  Stranger  to  or  indif- 
ferent  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  in  consc' 
quence,  cold  and  selfish,  insensible  or  disdainful 
of  whatever  life  might  hold  of  beauty,  nobility 
or  fecundity.  The  figures  of  his  novels  and 
short  Stories  form  a  sordid  gallery  of  enervating 
mediocrities.  If  the  greater  part  of  them  are. 
in  fact,  thinking  machines,  they  never  succeed 
in  taking  part  in  real  life.  They  lack  exterior 
reality.  The  most  passionate  admirer  of  Macha- 
do  can  hardly  remember  their  names.  They 
never  live  with  us  in  daily  life,  we  never  meet 
them  on  the  Street,  as  happens  with  the  chap 
aAers  of  E^a  de  Queiroz,  for  example.  Like 
ProuSt's  men  and  women,  they  think,  question, 
analyze  themselves,  talk,  usually  in  innuendos 
and  cry'ptic  sentences— and  never  aeft,  or  ac!t  as 
little  as  possible.  Hence,  the  impression  of 
weariness  they  leave.  Hence  also,  the  monotony 
of  Ayle  of  their  creator  and  mover.  They  are 
juA  as  little  human  as  their  author.  If  fiAional 
characters  reveal  the  soul  of  their  author,  those 
of  Machado  de  Assis  reflect  a  man  without 
kindness,  without  the  warmth  of  human  sym* 
pathy,  bitter  and  sad.  The  wretchedness  of  his 
humble  origin  and  his  physical  disability  would 
explain  this  complex. 

Senhorita  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira  refuses  abso- 
lutely  to  accept  this  general  opinion  of  Macha' 
do  de  Assis.  One  might  say  that  she  had  prom- 
ised  herself  to  discover  a  Machado  whose 
exi^nce  no  one  had  suspected,  lovable,  com' 
passionate,  jealous,  almoit  capable  of  tender' 
ness . 

Senhorita  Luda  Miguel  Pereira  found  the 
Machado  she  desired  to  find.  Machado  w'as 
a  great  voluptuary.  Machado  “abhorred  the 
species,  loved  the  individual.”  He  lived  “an 
ardent  and  rich  life  within  himself.”  He  loved 
the  “dty  and  the  congregation  of  mankind.” 
He  was  an  ambitious  man.  .  .  .  “an  incurable 
introvert.”  He  made  up  for  his  “distant 
attitude  toward  real  life”  by  the  “confidential 
tone”  of  his  books.  These  latter  con.<tituted  a 
sort  of  confessional  for  his  soul  overflowing 
with  bitterness. 

This  is  a  dangerous  thesis,  says  Sra.  Alen' 
c^ro  Gra^a,  for  the  author  can  not  be  separated 
from  the  work  he  created.  Into  everything  we 
write,  we  put  a  great  deal  of  ourselves.  And 
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yet,  he  who  writes  is,  more  or  less,  posing; 
our  mo^  intimate  thoughts  are  rarely  exposed 
completely  to  the  public.  Literary  technique 
is  a  constant  correCt'rig  of  the  possible  over' 
flowings  of  sincerity.  In  the  writer  who  was 
Machado  de  Assis,  di^ant,  impassive,  and 
endowed  with  a  technical  perfection,  an 
objective  identification  of  the  author  with  his 
work  is  bound  to  be  very  precarious.  He  who 
has  dealt  much  with  the  world  is  not  likely 
to  open  his  soul  in  literary  make'believe.  It  is 
to  be  admitted  that  the  women  of  Machado, 
made  so  famous  today  in  the  pages  of  his  new 
critics,  are  on  the  whole  simply  creations  of 
the  intellect.  The  “paxaio  feminina”  on  which 
Srta.  Miguel  Pereira  insi^s  is  very  problemat' 
ical.  Sceptical  and  disillusioned  temperaments 
may  divert  themselves  with  the  game  of  love; 
that  they  really  know  passion  seems  doubtful. 
Machado  de  Assis,  like  every  other  intellec' 
tual  egoi^,  lived  too  much  within  himself  and 
in  the  vague  tepidity  of  academies  and  literary 
societies  ever  to  become  intoxicated  with  the 
neCtar  of  delight. 

Neither  does  his  corrosive  humor  reflect 
the  disappointment  which  life  is  said  to  have 
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caused  him.  As  a  matter  of  I'acfl,  and  as  Srta. 
Miguel  Pereira  admits,  he  achieved  the  goals 
for  which  he  was  amhitiou.«.  He  knew  the 
glory  of  literary  triumph,  he  succeeded  in  his 
career  of  bureaucrat,  and  he  found  the  ideal 
companion,  capable  of  identifying  herself  with 
his  work  as  a  w’riter,  and  even  of  assisting 
him  to  correct  his  literary  compositions. 

All  the  exterior  relationships  of  his  life, 
then,  conspired  to  conciliate  him  with  life, 
should  have  influenced  him  to  write  more  genial 
books.  What  these  should  reflect  then,  is  his 
abstract  conception  of  life,  arising  from  his 
neuropathic  temperament,  from  the  drying  up 
of  his  affections,  from  the  influence  of  foreign 
writers,  and  in  a  certain  assumed  attitude  of 
his  creative  talent.  The  correspondence  of 
literar>'  men  is  always  the  best  document  for 
an  understanding  of  their  temperaments.  That 
of  Machado  de  Assis  with  one  of  his  best 
friends,  Joa.iuim  Nabuco,  reveals  him  as  the 
coldest  of  writers.  The  Academy  and  the 
policies  of  the  circle  over  which  he  presided 
form  the  monotonous  subject  matter  of  his 
letters.  Nothing  spontaneous,  no  escape,  no 
human  impulse.  Literature,  literature . 

Where,  then,  is  the  intense  and  rich  interior 
life  of  the  impenitent  cynic? 

GERMANY  HAS  ALWAYS  HAD 
EMIGRE  AUTHORS 

(Arnold  Zw'eig  in  Das  Wort,  Moscow) 

“.  .  .In  order  to  illustrate  the  dismaying 
continuity  w’ith  w'hich  homelessness  expresses 
itself  in  German  literature,  w'e  give  below'  the 
dates  at  which  the  lives  of  most  of  the  authors 
mentioned  in  our  article  began  and  ended. 
They  were  as  follows-  J.  Ch.  Giinthcr  (1695' 
1723);  G.  A.  Burger  (1747  94);  Lichtenberg 
(1742'99);  G.  E.  Lessing  (172981);  G.  A. 
Herder  (1744  1803);  J  M.  R.  Lenz  (175192); 
F.  M.  Klinger  (1752'1831);  J.  W.  Goethe 
(1749-1832);  Ch.  M.  Wieland  (1733-1818); 
Fr.  Schiller  (1759-1805);  Fr.  Hdlderlin  (1770- 
1843);  G.  F.  Hegel  (1770-1831);  J.  J.  Winckel- 
mann  (1717-68);  Graf  Platen  (1796-1835); 
H.  Zschokke  (177M848);  H.  v.  KleiSt  (1777- 
1811);  R.  Wagner  (1813-83);  Fr.  Nietzsche 
(1844-1900);  Georg  Buchner  H813-37);  L.  Borne 
(1786-1837);  H.  Heine  (1797-1856);  Fr.  Reuter 
(1810-74);  G.  Kinkel  (1815-82);  Karl  Schurz 
(1829-1906);  F.  Freiligrath  (1810-83);  Carl 
PoStl-Sealsfield  (1793-1864);  K.  Marx  (1818- 
83);  F.  Engels  (1820-95);  G.  Herwegh  (1817-75); 
F.  Hebbel  (1813-63);  H.  Laube  (1806-84); 
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F.  DingclStiidt  n  814-81);  Gotthelf  (1797-1854) 
C.  F.  Meyer  (1825-1898);  G.  Keller  (1819-90 
A.  Stifter  (1805-68);  P.  Heyse  (1830-1914: 
H.  Mann  (1871);  Th.  Mann  (1875);  M.  Halk 
(1865);  F.  Wedekind  (1864-1918);  E.  Gni 
Keyserling  (1855-1918);  Erich  Miihsam  (18?^ 
1934)  ” 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE  GOETHE- 
GESELLSCHAFT 

It  is  an  easy  and  able  pen  which  undertool 
to  write  the  history  of  the  Goethe-Gesel!- 
schaft's  first  fifty  years.  Wolfgang  Goetz  hi* 
been  a  member  of  this  society  for  many  yean 
and  he  makes  his  position  plain  in  a  brie 
preface  to  his  history:  “Ich  liebe  diese  Goethe 
Gesellschaft  leidenschaftlich  and  ich  kanr. 
ihre  hcimlichen  und  unheimlichen  Fcinde 
nicht  leidcn,  weil  sie  nicht  gegen  einen  Verein 
sondern  gegen  eine  grosse  Gesinnung  ankamjv 
fen.  Diese  Haltung  hat  mir  den  Mut  gegeben. 
dies  kleine  Buch  zu  schreiben,  dessen  Zwed 
ist,  zu  werben  und  nichts  als  zu  werhen  fiir 
den  Kampf — leider  ist  es  immer  noch  eii 
Kampf — um  die  unvergleichliche,  die  nie,  in 
Jahrtausenden  nicht  zu  erschopfende  Idee 
Goethe.”  It  is  consoling  to  read  such  lines  by 
a  German  in  these  days  of  violently  attempted 
cultural  totalitarianism.  The  book  appeared 
as  Volume  49  of  the  Schriften  der  Goethi' 
Gesellschaft  and  was  published  last  year  in  the 
society's  own  Verlag  at  Weimar. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CAPOLAGO  j 

A  group  of  Swiss'Italians  and  Italians 
launched  in  May,  1937,  in  Lugano,  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  new  publishing  house  whose  official 
name  is  Le  \uove  Edizioni  di  Capolago.  This 
name  Capolago  means  a  great  deal  to  Italian 
liberals,  since  it  was  in  the  small  Swiss  toiaTi 
of  that  name,  near  the  Italian  frontier,  that 
the  great  patriots  of  the  Risorgimento  issued 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  mo^ 
of  their  books  which  the  Austrian  or  Papal 
censorship  would  have  forbidden  in  Italy. 

Among  the  first  books  publi.shed  by  the 
Nuove  Edizioni  di  Capolago  were  Liberazionc, 
a  novel  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  and  J  CoStrutton 
deir  Europa  moderna,  by  Clount  Sfbrza.  Later 
items  on  the  list  are  Pane  e  Vino,  a  novel  by 
Ignazio  Silone,  and  Diario  di  un  Privilegidto 
sotto  il  Fascismo,  by  Leo  Ferrero,  the  young 
Italian  who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acd- 
dent  in  the  United  States  two  years  ago. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Reinhold  Brennciscn,  Lcttland.  Das  Wcr- 
den  und  Wesen  einer  neuen  Volkswirt- 
gchaft.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Reich  Verlag.  1936. 
429  pages. — One  of  the  recent  Judies  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  In^itute  of  Ea^ern  European 
Economics,  affiliated  with  the  InAitute  of 
Government  at  the  University  of  Koenigsberg. 
The  author  presents  it  in  two  equally  divided 
parts:  economic  policy  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Economics,  particularly  those  working  in 
the  field  of  international  economic  relations, 
will  be  happy  to  note  that,  at  la^,  a  respon¬ 
sible  research  in^itution  is  turning  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Baltic  States.  Superficially  consid¬ 
ered,  Latvia  with  her  mere  2,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  seems  hardly  a  field  of  the  greatest  inter- 
eA  to  the  Student,  but  the  author  not  only 
draws  valuable  comparisons  among  all  three 
Baltic  States,  but  also  very  ably  illustrates 
the  importance  of  Latvia  as  a  link  in  the 
Baltic  chain.  Over  a  distance  of  650  miles, 
from  Berlin  to  Helsingfors,  there  are  twelve 
customs  barriers,  a  pidture  typical  of  Baikan- 
iaed  Northeastern  Europe.  Despite  these  trade 
barriers  Latvia  depends  upon  foreign  trade  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  mainly  because  of  her 
lack  of  minerals  and  coal  and  of  the  fadt  that 
the  colledion  of  cu^oms  represents  from 
nineteen  to  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  entire 
governmental  receipts. 

After  a  perusal  of  this  scholarly  and  well- 
documented  volume,  one  queAions,  indeed, 
the  ecorwmic  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
political  independence.  Moreover,  the  way 
toward  autarchy  will  not  be  conducive  to  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  Standard  of  living, 
as  the  author  clearly  indicates.  Again,  is 
a  country  in  which  the  per  capita  foreign  debt 
exceeds  the  per  capita  savings  really  inde¬ 
pendent? — Ph.  H.  Lohman.  Miami  University. 


•  Henri  Guilbeaux.  La  Fin  des  Soviets. 
Paris.  Edgar  Malfere.  1937.  185  pages. 

12  francs. — For  years  Henri  Guilbeaux  has 
worked  hard  for  peace  and  human  equality. 
A  close  personal  friend  of  Lenin,  he  was  at  one 
time  hopeful  of  the  Russian  experiment.  But 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Russia  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and 
bungling  intriguers,  and  that  she  is  now  merely 
another  ^ronghold  of  militarism  and  special 
privilege.  Guilbeaux’s  extensive  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance — he  has  been  associated  with  all 
the  important  recent  leaders  in  Russia  and 
France,  as  well  as  with  many  prominent  per¬ 
sonalities  in  Germany,  Spain  and  elsewhere — 
gives  his  memoirs  the  tang  of  fir^-hand 
femiliarity.  One  gets  numberless  revealing 
personal  touches,  and  the  book  is  aggressively 
alive.  But  there  is  nothing  con^ruAive  about 
it,  or  for  that  matter  anything  sy^ematically 
destruAive  or  sy^ematically  anything  else. 
It  is  a  random  ^ring  of  fretful  memoirs,  from 
a  man  who  is  thoroughly  discouraged  and 
depressed.  He  ^ill  respecits  his  old  mentor  and 
benefactor  Romain  Rolland,  even  though  Rol- 
land  has  allowed  the  Soviets  to  hoodwink  him. 
And  his  dislike  of  the  majority  of  the  other 
radical  leaders  is  so  painfully  personal  that  he 
descends  to  attacking  their  war  records  and 
sneering  at  their  accent  and  their  table  maimers. 
Equipped  with  a  generous  preface  by  that  fine 
fellow  Edgar  Malfere  himself,  the  book  has 
value,  but  it  is  disappointing. — R.  T.  H. 

•  H.  de  Vries  de  Heekelingen.  Israel.  Son 
pass^,  son  avenir.  Paris.  Perrin.  1937.  274 

pages.  12  francs. — ^This  serious  former  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Nimuegen 
attacks  the  Jewish  problem  without  malice  but 
without  favor.  He  Judies  the  hi^ory  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world  and  discovers  it 
revolving  through  an  inevitable  cycle,  from 
ancient  Egypt  to  contemporary  Germany: 
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(1)  cordial  admission  (2)  prosperity,  growing 
inBuence  (3)  general  unpopularity  (4)  official 
discrimination  againA  them,  frequently  cuh 
minating  in  expulsion.  He  is  not  a  Jew-baiter, 
but  he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  fundamental  life  philosophy  of  the 
Jew  is  so  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Chri^ian  that  the  two  can  never  live  com¬ 
fortably  side  by  side.  He  sees  no  hope  in 
assimilation.  But  when  he  arrives  at  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ZioniA  movement,  his  face  lights 
up,  and  his  rwume  of  Jewish  accomplishment 
and  prospedts  in  Pale^ine  is  cordial,  hopeful, 
and  impressive.  He  calculates  that  Pale^ine 
proper,  Transjordania  and  Syria,  could  at  need 
accommodate  all  the  Jews  in  the  world  without 
crowding,  and  he  concludes  that  “le  sionisme 
donnerait  satisfadtion  aux  sentiments  nationa- 
li^s  des  Juifs  autant  qu’a  notre  desir  de  rede- 
venir  maitres  chez  nous.  Sans  la  solution 
sioni^,  sans  la  refutation  du  royaume 
d'Israel,  le  Juif  ref  ra  un  danger  spirituel, 
culturel,  et  materiel.  Ce  danger  accroltra  Panti- 
semitisme  qui  ne  disparaitra  que  le  jour  ou 
les  Juifs  seront  chez  eux." — H.  K.  B. 

•  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Cnielle  Espagne. 

Paris.  Plon.  1937-  255  pages.  15  francs. — 
The  Tharauds  have  been  running  down  into 
Spain  at  intervals  and  reporting  phases  of  the 
Civil  War.  They  6nd  it  hopelessly  incon¬ 
clusive.  The  Frente  Popular  was  an  alliance 
of  mutually  jealous  elements  which  could  not 
have  worked  together  long  at  beA,  and  when 
Franco  raised  the  Bag  of  religion,  he  won  a 
tremendous  popular  following  and  carried 
everything  before  him  till  the  war  became  an 
international  aBair,  too  complicated  and  mud¬ 
dled  for  analysis  or  hope  of  solution.  Una¬ 
muno,  who  believed  at  fir^  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  Franco  to  save  “Occidental 
Chri^ian  civilization” — the  old  man  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Tharauds  that  it  was  he  who 
invented  the  phrase  and  that  Franco  appro¬ 
priated  it  a  little  cavalierly — Unamuno  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rebels  had  succumbed 
quite  as  completely  as  the  Reds  to  the  epidemic 
of  crazy  violence  that  was  sweeping  the 
country.  “We  are  a  people  of  desperados,"  the 
discouraged  philosopher  declared,  and  lacking 
hope,  he  lay  down  and  died.  The  Tharauds 
are  ^ubbomly  anti-Moscow,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  gloomy  piifture  of  Spain’s 
f  tus  and  prospedts  is  a  very  juA  one. — 
R.  T.  H. 
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•  Eugenio  Anagnine.  G.  Pico  della  Mira» 
dola.  Bari.  Laterza.  1937.  277  pages,  ij 
lire. — Eugenio  Anagnine  is  one  of  the  kt 
critics  who  confess  that  the  fifteenth  and  m 
teenth  centuries  are  unexplored  regioa 
In^ead  of  indulging  in  the  usual  laudaton 
pradlices,  he  carefully  guides  us  into  the  un¬ 
certain  penumbra  of  philosophical  speculation 
created  by  various  cultural  currents,  in  whid 
classical  thought  is  interwoven  with  Chris 
tianity  while  Chri^ianity  is  blended  wid 
aerology.  The  chapter  on  the  Cabbala  is  vaj 
illuminating  (pages  75'202)  in  showing  tht 
intricate  pattern  of  thought  that  forms  tht 
background  to  the  searching  mind  of  Pko 
della  Mirandola.  The  author  has  presented  tht 
basic  conditions  of  thought  in  the  late  fifteend 
century  with  an  accuracy  that  makes  Pico 
della  Mirandola  infinitely  more  human  be 
cause  of  the  contradidtory  thought  current! 
that  infiuenced  him.  The  author  follows  Pico'i 
growth  from  his  days  as  a  pupil  of  Nicolettod 
Vemia,  who  was  a  follower  of  Averroes;  then 
through  his  Arabic  and  Hebrew  infiuences  and 
finally  through  his  contacts  with  Platonisa 
Through  these  various  contacts  Pico  kept 
always  in  view  the  common  problem  of  philos 
ophy,  which  to  him  was  “an  inquiry  into  tht 
source  of  life.”  Studying  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Chri^ian  thinkers,  he  saw  that  the  varioui 
cultures  present  the  same  substance  under 
different  forms.  His  refusal  to  limit  himself  to 
one  definite  sy^em  constitutes  the  moSt  inter¬ 
esting  trait  of  the  intelledual  physiognomy  of 
Pico  della  Mirandola.  Away  from  all  schools, 
reludtant  to  accept  the  contrivance  of  doubk 
truth — truth  according  to  faith  and  truth 
according  to  knowledge  or  science — Pico 
based  his  faith  on  the  unity  of  human  thought, 
which  “though  assuming  in  different  epochs 
a  different  asped  and  form,  remains  identical 
in  substance.”  (page  12). 

Signor  Anagnine’s  book  is  a  very  significant 
work.  The  author  has  investigated  the  sources 
throughly  and  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
originality  and  humanity  of  Pico’s  thought,  thus 
opening  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  hiAory 
of  modem  philosophy. — D.  Vittorini.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Henri  Barbusse.  Lettres  de  Henri  Barbusse 
d  sa  femme  (1914'1917).  Paris.  Flamma- 
non.  1937.  161  pages.  15  francs. — In  this  col- 
ledtion  of  letters  Mme  Barbusse  has  given  to 
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world  literature  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
^dy  of  the  development  of  one  of  France's 
out^ding  sociali^  writers.  That  Barbusse 
later  became  a  communis  was  only  to  be  ex' 
peded  of  any  man  of  aedion  who  could  not  be 
expeded  to  be  content  with  the  slow  progress, 
or  even  dagnation,  of  the  socialid  party  during 
and  after  the  World  War.  VEnfer  was  written 
by  a  socialid,  Le  Feu  by  a  socialid  longing  for 
adion,  Clarte  and  all  subsequent  books  by  a 
communid.  This  collection  of  letters  was 
written  during  the  period  of  transition  and  is 
tberefore  of  extreme  importance. 

From  month  to  month  the  reader  is  per- 
mitted  to  dudy  the  development  in  the  letters; 
the  gradual  change  of  the  enthusiadic  Poilu 
who  volunteers  for  every  dangerous  mission, 
who  hopes  naively  for  the  aid  of  the  English, 
who  truds  his  superior  officers  implicitly,  to 
the  irritable,  disillusioned  bit  of  cannon  fodder, 
fulminating  againd  misplaced  authority,  polit' 
ical  double  dealing  and  money  grubbing 
“slackers.”  Delightful  details  are  those  pas' 
sages  where  he  writes  to  his  wife  what  food 
to  send  or  what  type  of  sleeping  bag  to  buy. 
Amusing  are  his  tirades  againd  Tery  the  edi' 
tor  of  L'Oeuvre,  which  paper  fird  published 
his  book  Le  Feu  in  serial  form.  The  editor 
evidently  did  not  like  Barbusse's  trench 
vernacular  and  calmly  changed  words  and  left 
out  passages.  One  is  much  tempted  to  quote 
but  there  would  be  no  end  of  it.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  one  of  the  mod  indruCtive  and  delight- 
fill  books  I  have  read  for  years. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewim.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  John  Charpentier.  Baudelaire.  Paris.  Jules 
Tallandier.  1937.  253  pages.  15  francs. — 
A  cleverly  and  suggedively  drawn  portrait 
of  Baudelaire  based  on  his  letters  and  confiden¬ 
tial  papers.  More,  perhaps,  than  in  his  objec¬ 
tive  biographies  the  real  Baudelaire  appears  in 
this  book,  and  although  we  already  knew  his 
main  features,  M.  Charpentier's  presentation 
allows  us  to  see  the  poet  in  a  better  light. 
It  appears  evident  that  Baudelaire's  tragedy 
and  personal  failures  were  very  much  of  his 
own  making  when  he  squandered  his  inher¬ 
itance,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  black  vamp 
and  drifted  along  fighting  for  his  livelihood. 
Baudelaire  was  his  own  torturer  and  the 
marvel  of  his  case  is  that  he  could  retain  his 
artidic  self-control  fully  enough  to  raise  the 
prodigious  crop  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  out  of 
a  soil  plentifully  manured  by  his  uncontrolled 
morbid  proclivities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
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in  his  conclusion  the  author  has  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  sugged  a  solution  of  the  Baudelaire 
problem  that  is  unconvincing.  According  to 
him,  if  the  poet  became  a  mydic  desperado, 
it  was  not  so  much  his  own  ftiult  nor  that  of 
his  times,  but  that  of  the  social  reformers  with 
whom  he  flirted  for  a  while.  Mod  readers  will 
be  amazed  to  hear  that  socialism  is  only  a  form 
of  the  libido.  So  much  for  Dr.  Freud,  but  we 
do  not  see  well  what  socialism  had  to  do  with 
syphilis,  poverty  and  the  mother  complex 
which  spelled  the  tragedy  of  Baudelaire's  life. 
We  do  not  know  very  well  what  a  “mydic 
desperado”  is  unless  it  be  a  man  and  a  poet  in 
revolt  againd  this  our  world  and  in  qued  of 
a  better  world  somewhere,  one  different  from 
an  unjud  and  imperfed  society  around  him. 
Social  reformers,  for  better  or  worse,  were, 
as  we  thought,  those  who  could  help  indead 
of  preventing  such  evasion.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  “world  without  a  soul”  of  which 
Baudelaire  complained  was  the  work  of  social 
reformers.  We  refer  the  author  to  S.  Spen¬ 
der's  book  The  DeitruClive  Element. 

No  references,  no  index.  Too  bad  for  the 
scholars. — Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

•  Edwin  Predon  Dargan.  Anatole  France. 

New  York.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1937.  $5.00. — In  this  lengthy  and  somewhat 
tedious  volume,  written  in  the  true  tradition 
of  the  academic  method,  the  author  follows 
year  by  year  the  life  and  writings  of  Anatole 
France  down  to  1896.  The  tediousness  of  the 
book  is  not  all  the  author's  fault  and  it  comes 
as  a  ted  of  France's  powers  of  attradion,  or 
the  lack  of  them,  for  twentieth  century 
readers.  The  reviewer  opened  the  book  with 
high  expedations,  since  every  impartial 
scholar  today  eagerly  awaits  a  much  needed 
revaluation  of  Anatole  France.  Since  his  death, 
thirteen  years  ago,  he  has  been  buried  in  almod 
complete  oblivion,  he,  the  true  lion  of  French 
literature  before  the  war.  Would  it  be  that 
half  of  his  work  has  become  almod  unreadable 
for  us  today?  Certainly  there  is  very  little 
fascination  left  in  his  early  writings  as  ap¬ 
proached  through  Mr.  Dargan's  r6sum^. 
Only  in  the  1890's  do  we  come  to  a  climax 
in  his  career  and  to  a  new  originality  in  what 
he  wrote.  It  seems  very  much  as  if  his  militant 
period  opened  in  those  days  with  much  bright¬ 
er  prospeds  for  modem  readers.  Books  like 
Aruitole  Frartce's  Secret  by  Braibant  seem  to 
open  new  vidas  on  the  Francian  world  and 
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give  the  clue  to  what  scholars  will,  we  hope, 
be  able  to  do  in  this  field.  Professor  Dargan 
has  done  very  well  what  he  wanted  to  do  and 
he  has  checked  and  verified  for  us  every  phase 
and  item  of  France's  works.  We  only  regret 
his  excess  of  mode^y  that  prevented  him  from 
fully  displaying  his  very  genuine  gifts  of 
homely  humor,  clear  judgment  and  insight. 
We  find  France  in  his  book  too  much  detached 
and  isolated  from  his  natural  element,  the 
great  currents,  philosophical  and  social,  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  France  cannot  be  explained 
only  by  the  break  with  his  wife  or  the  patron' 
age  of  Madame  de  Caillavet.  What  we  need 
today  is  the  ^tory  of  his  reaeftion  toward  his 
times,  a  true  appraisal  of  the  quality  of  his 
mind  and  a  new  revaluation  of  his  mental  and 
moral  attitudes,  his  scepticism  and  his  irony. 
Perhaps  the  inconsi^encies  with  which  he  has 
been  reproached  were  inconsistencies  chiefly 
in  the  minds  of  his  critics.  It  is  very  possible 
to  get  a  consistent  view  of  France’s  develop' 
ment  and  progress  from  the  heights  of  a  new 
criticism,  and  whoever  tries  it  will  surely 
be  heavily  indebted  to  Professor  Dargan,  for 
faefts  if  not  for  appreciations  and  synthetic 
views. — Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Louise  Diel.  Mussolini.  Kampf,  Sieg  und 
Sendung  des  Faschismus.  Leipzig.  Paul 
Li^.  1937.  340  pages,  22  plates.  6.80  marks. — 
A  vivid  and  fascinating  description  of  the  rise 
and  rule  of  Mussolini,  given  us  by  a  journalist 
who  has  already  established  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  Italy  by  three  previous  books  on  the 
subject.  The  subtitle  indicates  that  we  are 
to  expect  more  of  an  outline  of  the  movement 
than  a  biography  of  its  originator,  although 
man  and  movement  ares  scarcely  separable. 

Fifteen  comparatively  brief  scenes  show  us 
Mussolini’s  “Kampf.”  This  is  followed  by 
the  second  part:  Vidtory.  Here  thirty 'one 
sketches  illuminate  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  period  1922'34,  the  periods  of  revolution, 
reconciliation,  and  reconstruction.  The  Mission 
of  Italy  which  forms  the  laSt  part  is  pre' 
sented  in  thirty  sketches.  It  deals  mainly  with 
the  Abyssinian  War  and  with  Italy’s  duty  to 
bring  the  light  of  Rome  to  these  benighted 
people.  With  the  exception  of  an  excellent 
photograph  cf  Mussolini  the  illustrations  con' 
si^  of  reproductions  of  Italian  Stamps,  which 
really  present  a  fine  record  of  Mussolini’s 
Italy.  Hermann  Geering  gives  the  book  a 
complimentary  sendoff. 

Frequent  direeft  quotations  from  Mussolini 
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help  the  reader  understand  the  man  and  hi 
tremendous  influence  over  his  people.  Tk  ' 
quickly  changing  scenes  remind  one  of  a  sounc  i 
film  taking  us  through  Italy  and  Abyssns 
with  Mussolini,  his  assistants,  or  Louise  Dk 
aciting  as  commentator.  From  the  fir^  india 
tions  of  his  intere^  in  Nietzsche  to  the  fini 
triumphant  chapter,  Mussolini  reveals  hm 
self  to  us  as  “der  Verwirklicher  von  Niet:- 1 
sches  Machtphilosophie,”  as  Spengler  hai  I 
called  him.  f 

In  view  of  Germany’s  trouble  with  thj 
Catholic  Church,  one  reads  about  the  relatk*  I 
of  church  and  State  here  with  special  intcrdl 
Once  peace  has  been  made,  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Italian  State  get  along  wd.  : 
in  fadt  the  former  even  bcAows  its  blessing  ^ 
on  the  latter  in  the  Abyssinian  war.  The 
author  does  not  fail  to  mention  that  the  war 
was  begun  with  the  ringing  of  church  belli 
and  that  the  final  conquer  of  the  partly 
Christian  land  was  celebrated  with  the  Te 
Deum.  This  speaks  well  for  the  political  acu¬ 
men  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
scarcely  for  their  Chri^ian  spirit,  for  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  campaign  has  added  no  more  glory  to 
Italian  hiAory  than  the  Mexican  war  to  ours. 
But  the  fadt  that  the  Church  ^ood  by  him 
with  its  blessings  in  this  critical  moment 
shows  that  Mussolini  need  not  worry  about 
a  religion  that  is  “artgemass’' — Italy  already 
has  it. — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Hermann  Freiherr  von  EckardStein.  Dx 
Welt  der  Diplomaten.  Leipzig.  Paul  Lid. 
1937.  383  pages.  4.80  marks. — Baron  von 
EckardStein,  who  died  in  1933.  was  one  of  the 
be^  second'tank  German  diplomats  of  the  pre- 
War  period.  After  service  in  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office,  at  Madrid,  and  at  other  diplo¬ 
matic  posts,  he  was  attached  to  the  German 
Embassy  in  London  and  often  took  the  place 
of  the  regular  ambassador  in  negotiations. 
In  1919  he  published  three  volumes  of  inter¬ 
esting  diplomatic  memoirs  which  contained 
many  valuable  diplomatic  documents.  An 
abridged  English  translation  was  pubh'shed  by 
Efrofessor  George  Young  under  the  title.  Ten 
Tears  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  later 
oflBcial  publication  of  German  documents 
known  as  Die  Crosse  Politil{  showed  that 
EckardStein’s  account  was  not  always  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable,  and  that  through  his  vanity 
and  through  his  close  relations  with  eminent 
Englishmen  he  somewhat  exaggerated  his  own 
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importance.  The  present  volume  is  an  abridged 
edition  of  the  1919  three'volume  Lebenserinner' 
ungen.  It  gives  the  more  intere^ing  and  piquant 
personal  passages  of  his  life,  and  affords  a  good 
pidurc  of  the  pre-War  diplomatic  world. 
Sixteen  illuArations  add  further  to  the  in^ 
tcre*  of  the  book.  It  has  a  certain  political 
timeliness  in  that  one  of  Hitler's  main  diplo' 
matic  aims  is  to  secure  England's  diplomatic 
friendship.  This  was  also  Eckard^in's  great 
aim  in  the  famous  negotiations  with  Joseph 
Chamberlain  at  the  turn  of  the  century  for  an 
Anglo^rman  agreement.  Eckard^ein  failed; 
will  Hitler's  continual  rebuffs  of  England's 
proffered  conciliatory  sugge^ions  cause  Hitler 
also  to  fail? — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harv’ard  Univer- 
sity. 

•  Ern^  Lewalter,  Waterloo  oder  Der  Epilog 
des  Kaisertums.  Berlin.  Keil  Verlag.  1936. 
295  pages.  6  marks. — Napoleon's  fir^  abdica- 
tion  in  Fontainebleau,  his  journey  to  Elba,  his 
plans  and  works  and  dreams,  his  daily  routine 
as  sovereign  of  the  little  island,  the  return  to 
France,  the  “thunderstorm  that  blew  the 
Bourbons  out  of  Paris,”  and  the  drama  of  the 
hundred  days  to  the  very  la^  morning,  when 
the  Emperor  for  the  laA  time  in  his  life 
returned  to  Paris  after  the  cata^rophe  of 
Quatre-Bras,  are  pictured  in  this  book.  In 
the  extensive  contemporary  literature  about 
the  firt  Caesar  in  we^ern  civilization  this 
book  occupies  a  unique  place,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  descriptive  talent  of  the  author 
— Odave  Aubry's  Sainte  Helene,  for  indance, 
gives  a  far  more  pladic  and  living  picture  of 
the  great  European  demon  and  his  surroundings 
—nor  because  of  sharpness  of  hidorical  vision 
and  dyle — even  in  1937  Hippolyte  Taine's 
short  pages  on  the  Emperor's  life  seem  to  be 
the  bed  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  written 
on  Napoleon — but  because  of  the  rather  un' 
usual  psychological  interpretation  of  Napo 
Icon's  actions.  In  Lewalter's  Waterloo  the  Em- 
peror  Napoleon  appears  not  as  the  demon  driv' 
cn  forward  by  a  mydical  fate,  by  ambition  and 
lud  of  power  to  war  and  conqued,  not  as  the 
heir  of  the  French  revolution,  freed  from  every 
conventional  tie,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of 
a  Corsican  Bghter  Bows — but  as  the  pater 
patriae,  the  man  of  order  and  discipline,  the 
ruler  who  places  his  almod  limitless  energies, 
his  ability  to  work  day  and  night,  at  the  service 
of  his  country.  Napoleon,  in  Lewalter's  work, 
is  the  self-sacrificing  servant,  one  might 
almod  say:  the  victim  of  his  cause.  The  cause. 
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for  which  the  Emperor  abandons  himself,  is 
for  a  short  time  the  isle  of  Elba,  her  cities  and 
villages,  her  people,  and  the  picture  of  Napo¬ 
leon's  aeftiv^ties  during  his  fird  imprisonment 
represents  perhaps  the  bed  part  of  the  book. 
But,  then,  the  cause  is  France  again,  la  Prance, 
to  which  the  emperor  devotes  all  his  energies. 
Whether  Lewalter's  psychological  pi(^ture  is 
correct,  remains  at  lead  quedionable.  The 
great  patriotic  impulses  certainly  were  in  the 
Emperor's  soul,  and  in  his  memoirs  he  liked  to 
emphasize  them.  But  is  it  possible  to  press 
Napoleon  and  his  life  into  the  formula:  duty 
and  responsibility?  It  is  an  almod  Prussian 
concept  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Taine  once 
said:  Napoleon  loved  France:  be  loved  her  as 
a  rider  loves  his  horse  that  carries  him  forward 
over  higher  and  higher  hurdles,  until  it  breaks 
down  exhauded.  Whether  or  not  Lewalter’s 
vision  is  the  right  one,  the  book  is  worth 
reading;  it  is  full  of  intcreding  details,  although 
completely  lacking  in  humour;  it  is  beautifully 
illudrated  with  32  gravures,  largely  from  the 
Prussian  date  library;  and  it  appears  well- 
documented. — Fritz  Ermarth.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

e  Alfred  Loisy.  George  Tyrrell  et  Henri 
Bremond.  Paris,  ^mile  Nourry.  1936. 
206  pages.  10  francs. — This  book  is  made  out 
of  four  different  essays  dealing  with  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  Henri  Bremond.  The  mod 
important  is  Chapter  III  on  the  “quietid” 
controversy  and  Bremond's  defense  of  Fene- 
lon.  The  lad  chapter  is  important  because  it 
gives  us  a  clear  datement  of  the  author's 
attitude  toward  the  church  since  he  left  it. 
Since  Renan's  death  M.  Loisy  has  been  in 
France  the  great  promoter  and  renovator  of 
religious  dudies.  This  little  book  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  as  an  inside  view  of  what 
has  been  going  on  among  some  independent 
and  well  aware  clerics  in  regard  to  criticism 
and  “exegese”  for  the  lad  forty  years  or  so. 
M.  Loisy 's  method  and  dyle  recall  those  of 
Renan  and  Sainte-Beuve  and,  besides  his  vad 
learning,  he  shows  the  same  “esprit  de  finesse.” 
With  deep  insight,  sympathy  and  also  humor 
he  has  drawn  a  very  attraeftive  portrait  of  a 
family  group  including  Tyrrell,  Abb6  Duches¬ 
ne,  Bremond  and  himself,  the  lad  three  the 
mod  important  representatives  of  radical 
criticism  inside  and  outside  the  church.  The 
chapter  on  Bremond's  reception  into  the 
French  Academy  is  full  of  subdued  irony  and 
very  pleasant  and  indrudive  to  read.  Hido- 
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rians  mu^  remember  Loisy  and  his  work  as  the 
mod  out^nding  te^imony  on  the  religious 
hiAory  of  modern  France. — Regis  Michuud. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Andrea  Majocchi.  Tra  Biilori  e  Forbici. 
Milano.  Treves.  1937-  12  lire. — A  true 

Italian  Horatio  Alger  ^ory.  Despite  handicaps 
which  would  have  daunted  less  Aout-hcarted 
youths,  Andrea  Majocchi  became  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  and  was  for  many  years 
dirceftor  of  the  larged  Italian  hospital  in  the 
larged  Italian  city.  The  son  of  a  physician  who 
died  through  an  infection  when  Aill  young, 
the  young  Andrea  forsook  music  and  foreign 
languages,  for  which  he  was  gifted,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  medicine.  His  beginnings 
as  a  physician  and  surgeon  were  humble,  yet 
they  conAitute  the  moA  likeable  part  of  the 
book.  Finally,  his  loving  and  unsparing  care 
of  the  sick  in  slums,  medical  centers,  prisons, 
his  grasp  of  situations  beyond  the  wilder 
flights  of  fancy,  brought  their  reward ;  he  was 
given  the  possibility  of  dedicating  himself  to 
his  alheonsuming  passion,  surgery.  He  travel' 
led  and  ftudied  in  the  mo^  renowned  surgical 
centers  of  the  world  and  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Symptomatic  Surgery  in  the  Universitatis  StU' 
diomm  of  Milan. 

Dr.  Majocchi's  biography  is  almoist  always 
intcrcAing  because  besides  being  punctuated 
with  absorbing  case  histories  it  is  also  a  history 
of  surgery.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author 
should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  go  so  far  out 
of  his  way,  even  when  it  seems  leaA  a  propos, 
in  order  to  pay  his  respedts  to  the  regime. — 
Michele  Canturella.  Smith  College. 

•  Rafael  Ramos  Pedrueza.  La  lucha  de 
clases  a  traves  de  la  hiStoria  de  Mexico. 

Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1936.  290 
pages. — In  1934  the  author  published,  under 
the  same  title,  a  slender  volume  in  which  he 
outlined  the  chief  developments  of  Mexican 
hiAory  in  terms  of  the  clash  of  property 
intereAs.  This  firA  attempt  at  an  economic 
interpretation  of  Mexican  hiAory  was  so  well 
received  both  in  Mexico  and  abroad  that  Pro' 
fessor  Pedrueza  set  out  to  expand  his  original 
effort  into  an  ampler  and  more  carefully  planned 
Audy.  In  a  large  measure  he  has  been  success' 
fill.  This  firA  part  of  what  will  be  a  two 
volume  treatise  is  packed  full  of  significant 
material  and,  what  is  equally  important,  shows 
a  firmer  grasp  of  the  methods  of  socio'economic 
hiAory.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  these 
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methods  or  of  the  limitations  of  hiAorical  out' 
look  which  they  represent,  one  cannot  ignon 
some  of  the  fundamental  revaluations  of 
Mexican  hiAory  which  the  author  proposo, 
The  War  of  Independence,  for  example,  taket 
on  new  meaning  with  a  clarification  of  dit 
economic  programs  of  Hidalgo  and  Morcloi 
and  an  analysis  of  the  divisions  within  tht 
ranks  of  the  criollos.  The  relations  between  tht 
clerical'conservative  groups  of  Mexico  and 
various  political  forces  in  the  United  Stata 
shed  considerable  light  on  the  Mexican 
debacle  of  1847-  Professor  Pedrueza  subjcch 
the  ConAitution  of  1857  to  a  searching  scru¬ 
tiny  and  interprets  it  as  part  of  a  thirteen  year 
Aruggle  for  social  and  economic  reform  whkh 
ended  with  the  triumph  of  Juarez  in  18(S7. 
The  book  closes  with  a  Audy  of  the  Diaz  dk- 
tatorship,  a  chapter  which  might  have  been 
Arengthened  with  a  more  detailed  account 
of  Anglo' American  induArial  penetration  and 
its  scxiopolitical  repercussions.  There  are 
other  gaps,  tex),  and  the  book  would  have 
benefited  by  a  closer  integration  of  material, 
but  its  documentation  is  wide  and  authentic, 
lending  it  an  authority  quite  independent  from 
its  special  point  of  view. — M.  H. 

•  Bernhard  Poll.  Deutsches  Schicl^sal,  1914 
1918  Berlin.  Weidmannsche  Verlags- 
buchhandlung.  1937-  495  pages.  8.50  marks.— 
In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  compressing  the 
hiAory  of  the  World  War  into  a  single  volume, 
this  work  muA  be  regarded  as  a  remarkably 
successful  achievement.  There  are  good  see- 
tions  on  the  development  of  the  German  army 
and  navy  prior  to  1914,  on  Germany’s  cco- 
nomic  eff^orts  during  the  war,  and  on  the 
abortive  peace  feelers  of  1917-  Otherwise 
Herr  Poll  has  Auck  closely  to  the  narrative 
of  Germany’s  part  in  the  war  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  from  the  air.  Twenty-five  good  sketch 
maps  illuArate  adequately  the  text,  and  a  dozen 
fecsimiles  of  decisive  documents  lend  addi' 
tional  vividness  to  the  excellent  narrative. 
It  is  clear,  compaA,  intereAing,  and  fair- 
minded.  Being  written  primarily  for  Germans, 
it  is  naturally  devoted  mainly  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  failures  of  the  Germans,  and  has 
relatively  little  to  say  of  Germany’s  allies  and 
enemies.  It  is  thus  a  less  comprehensive  and 
well-rounded  hiAory  of  the  great  Aruggle  than 
C.  R.  M.  F.  Cruttwell’s  admirable  one-volume 
History  of  the  Great  War  (Oxford,  1934). 
Though  Herr  Poll  notes  the  dangerously  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  men  who  went  on  Arike — 
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11,000  in  1915,  124,000  in  1916,  650,000  in 
1917,  and  1,305,000  in  1918 — he  rightly  does 
not  adopt  the  convenient  “Stab'in'the'back" 
legend. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

I  •  Antonio  Corsano.  II  Pensiero  Religioso 

Italiano.  Bari.  Laterza.  1937-  12  lire. — 
This  book  deals  with  the  religious  problem  of 
the  Renaissance.  That  problem  had  been  as 

[  utterly  neglec^ted  as  if  the  Italian  hfteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  had  been  entirely  pagan, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  reversion  to  a  form  of 
religious  worship  that  had  been  the  creation 
of  classical  Rome.  Critics  of  the  Renaissance 
have  been,  generally  speaking,  “literary” 
critics  who  have  looked  at  that  complex  move- 
ment  from  an  observation  tower  made  up  of 
boob  of  poetry  and  6dion,  leaving  untouched 
the  sodological,  economic,  political,  and 
reh'gious  implications  of  the  movement.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  major  critics  of  the  Renais' 
sance  such  as  Symonds,  Burckhardt,  and  Voigt. 
Modem  critics  are  going  more  deeply  into  the 
inner  texture  of  the  various  problems  that 
charadcrize  that  epoch-making  age.  This  book 
is  an  example  of  the  new  procedure.  As  such  it 
is  a  work  that  for  breadth  and  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  insight  and  penetration,  for  serenity 
of  judgment,  is  a  true  contribution  to  a  new 
underftanding  of  the  Renaissance. 

Signor  Corsano  follows  in  the  footprints  of 
such  eminent  modern  critics  as  Burdack, 
Walser,  TofFanin,  and  especially  Zabughin. 
For  him,  classicism  was  only  one  of  the  many 
sides  of  the  Renaissance  and  was  a  means  and 
not  an  end.  One  of  the  ends  that  classicism 
served  was  that  of  intensifying  and  enriching 
religious  experience.  This  thesis  destroys  the 
contra^  between  paganism  and  Chri^ianity, 
a  contra^  so  dear  to  many  critics  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  To  prove  his  thesis — the 
intensified  religious  experience  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  Renaissance — Corsano  Judies 
the  figures  of  Ambrogio  Traversari,  Marsilio 
Ficino,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Pietro  Pompo- 
nazzi,  Gian  Battista  Vico  and  Pietro  Giannone. 
With  keen  analysis  the  author  presents  the 
great  figures  above  mentioned,  in  the  human 
as  well  as  intellectual  sides  of  their  personality. 
Their  intellectualized  faith  was  a  powerful 
leaven  that  led  to  the  reconciliation  of  a  per- 
sonal  conception  of  Christianity  with  that  of 
the  church.  It  also  led  to  a  conception  of  reli¬ 
gion  that  enabled  those  men  to  feel  their  Chris- 
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tianity  as  a  high  phase  of  universal  religion. — 
Domenico  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  Karl  von  Friscdi.  Du  und  das  Leben.  Ber¬ 
lin.  UllStcin.  1936.  355  pages. — ^This  is 
one  of  a  series  under  the  general  title  of  Unter- 
haltsame  Wissenschaft,  which  includes  the 
German  editions  of  several  works  familiar 
to  American  readers,  for  example.  Van  Loon’s 
Geography  and  De  Kruif s  Hunger  Fighters. 
Von  Frisch’s  Biologie  fur  Jedermann  has  given 
the  reviewer  more  pleasure  in  the  reading  than 
any  other  popular  treatise  on  biology  that  has 
come  to  his  attention,  and  he  is  sure  that 
the  non-technical  reader,  also,  will  have  diflS- 
culty  in  closing  the  book.  In  simple  words  and 
in  a  charming  literary  ^yle  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  life,  death  and  immortality  (in  the 
biological  sense),  the  comparative  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  the  animal  body,  the  relations 
of  plants  and  animals  to  their  environments 
and  to  each  other,  reprodueftion,  development 
and  heredity,  and  finally  the  problems  of  the 
origin  and  racial  hi^ory  of  man  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  organisms.  Each  chapter  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  references  to  common  fidls 
known  to  everyone,  and  more  involved  phe¬ 
nomena  are  approached  by  easy  ftages  so  that 
the  reader  is  hardly  aware  of  his  progress  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  Wir  befreunden  uns 
mit  einem  Fremdwort  und  schlucf^en  nebenbei 
noch  einige  Fachausdrucl^e  is  the  heading  of 
the  tedlion  in  which  the  reader  is  fir^  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  concept  of  “Protoplasm” 
and  exemplifies  the  care  with  which  unfamiliar 
words  are  introduced.  Illu^rations  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  well  chosen,  wide  use  being  made 
of  the  cartoon  as  well  as  of  more  formal  pic¬ 
torial  methods.  There  are  four  excellent 
colored  plates.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer 
that  this  would  be  an  excellent  book  to  use 
as  an  introduction  to  scientific  German  for 
American  indents.  Dr.  von  Frisch  is  director 
of  the  Zoological  In^itute  in  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  ar  authority  in  the  field  of 
animal  behavior. — A.  O.  Weese.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Zino  Zini.  I  Fratelli  ?{emici.  Torino. 

Giulio  Einaudi.  1937-  227  page«-  12  lire. 
— It  is  the  subtitle,  Dialoghi  e  miti  modemi, 
which  offers  the  real  clue  to  the  contents  of 
Signor  Zini’s  lateA  book.  In  dialogue  form  and 
with  the  use  of  both  contemporary  and  mythi¬ 
cal  figures.  Zini  attempts  to  summarize  the  fun¬ 
damental  concepts  of  religion  as  held  today 
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in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  mankind 
has  made  any  progress  towards  realizing  the 
great  Good  which  it  has  been  seeking.  The 
discussions  revolve  principally  around  Pla' 
tonism  and  Ari^telianism,  the  Poet  and  the 
SdentiA,  subjec^ts  upxjn  which  Zini  speaks 
intelligently  and  clearly,  explaining  the 
philosophy  of  religion  without  the  usual  sub' 
tletics  and  sophi^ries.  But  Zini  is  aw'are  that 
the  que^  has  been  and  ^ill  is  futile,  that  the 
my^ry  of  the  godhead  mu^  remain  forever 
hidden  from  man's  mind,  and  that  the  real 
source  of  happiness  lies  in  two  fa<flors:  feith 
and  Voltaire's  conclusion  in  Candide. — 
R.  W.  Baldner.  North we^rn  University. 

LITERATURE 

•  Pierre  Barriere.  La  Vie  Intelletftuelle  en 
Pengord  de  1550  d  ISOO.  Bordeaux.  Deb 
mas.  1936.  590  pages. — Professor  Barriere 
Judies  the  intellectual  life  of  a  characteri^ic 
French  province  whose  hi^ry  is  particularly 
rich  and  in  w'hich  several  of  the  greatest  French 
writers  have  been  bom  or  have  lived.  The 
volume  covers  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
P^igord  hi^ry,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution,  from  Montaigne  to  Maine  de 
Biran,  including  La  Boetie,  Brantome,  La  Cab 
pren^de,  F^nelon,  Lagrange'Chancel.  The  facts 
are  of  necessity  summarily  presented,  and  there 
is  less  biography  than  analysis  of  works  and 
ideas.  Some  attention  is  paid,  not  only  to  the 
great  writers,  but  to  all  the  cultured  citizens 
who  have  left  a  record  of  their  reading  and 
their  ta^es.  This  formidable  inve^igation, 
pursued  for  years  in  public  and  private  li' 
braries  and  archives,  gives  us  an  idea  of  how, 
as  the  centuries  passed,  this  province  deveb 
oped  modern  methods  of  thought  and  inve^b 
gation. 

The  important  new  contribution  of  this 
work  is  that  it  marks  a  determined  reaeftion 
againA  the  traditional  literary  centralization. 
The  hi^ry  of  French  literature  has  always 
been  handled  from  an  exclusively  Parisian 
point  of  view,  as  if  public  and  writers  had 
been  developed  in  Paris,  as  if  the  provinces 
had  never  done  anything  but  receive  and 
reproduce  faithfully  the  impressions  received 
from  Paris;  but  M.  Barriere  shows  conclusively 
that  the  provinces,  and  Perigord  in  particular, 
enjoyed  an  extremely  aeftive  intcllecftual  life. 
Certain  great  movements,  like  the  Revolution 
of  1789  and  Romanticism,cannotbe  under^exxJ 
without  looking  into  their  provincial  origins. 
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So  that  this  book,  which  opens  a  broad  ant 
fertile  held,  is  crammed  with  new  ideas,  witl 
original  sugge^ions,  and  overturns  manj 
venerable  errors  and  traditional  prejudicei. 

We  should  add  that  in  spite  of  the  abundana 
of  the  documentation,  it  is  a  very  easy  and 
absorbing  book  to  read.  For  all  the  accuracy 
of  his  analysis  and  the  profundity  of  his  pay- 
chological  penetration,  the  author  never  kw 
sight  of  the  living  reality.  He  can  do  more  that 
^udy  literary  works.  He  can  see  men  as  they 
are,  with  their  complexions,  their  humors,  their 
pettiness  and  their  inevitable  compromiw. 
In  this  regard  the  chapter  on  Montaigne  isi 
ma^erpiece  of  truth,  re^raint  and  philosophy. 
And  the  author's  language  is  classic  in  in 
purity,  touched  with  a  pleasant  perfume  of 
Perigord,  the  land  of  savorous  speech  and 
joyous  eating.  And  in  many  passages  there  are 
touches  of  amused  and  malicious  humor.— 
Henry  Lauresne.  Bordeaux,  France. 

•  M.  Gorky.  O  Literature.  Moskva.  So  ’ 
vetsky  Pisatel.  1937-  512  pages.  9  rublet 

— Here  are  collected  Gorky's  articles  and 
speeches  on  literary  problems,  from  1928  to 
his  death,  in  1936.  They  show  the  amazing 
gamut  of  Gorky's  intere.<ts.  The  la^  ci^t 
years  of  his  life  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
unique  authority  and  responsibility.  He  was. 
one  might  say,  the  unofficial  Commissar  of 
Literature.  Sated  w'ith  honors  and  popularity, 
Gorky  devoted  his  ebbing  energy  to  the  vadt 
realm  of  Russian  letters.  As  a  jealous  proprk' 
tor  he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  every  nook  on 
his  e^te  He  mercilessly  exposed  whatever 
weaknesses  he  detcdled  in  contemporary 
Soviet  literature,  not  sparing  such  popular  men 
as  Panferov  and  Serafimovich.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  tireless  in  encouraging  budding 
talent,  carrying  on  a  huge  correspxindencc  with 
beginning  authors,  writing  and  ledturing  on 
literary  composition,  and  championing  timid 
novices  from  the  ranks  of  common  toilers. 

Gorky  was  in^rumental  in  breaking  up  the 
narrow  Association  of  Proletarian  Writers, 
and  replacing  it  with  the  present  Writers’ 
Union.  His  speeches  before  the  Writers'  Coiv 
gress,  his  articles  on  Formalism  and  SocialiS 
Realism,  included  in  this  collection,  reveal  the 
eternal  youthfulness  of  Gorky,  and  show  what 
an  untimely  and  irreplaceable  loss  his  death  has 
been. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cah' 
fornia. 

•  Maria  Dell'Isola.  Carducci  nella  Lettera' 
tura  Europea.  Paris.  Les  Presses  Fran^ai' 
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sea.  1936.  331  pages.  With  a  bibliography  and 
index.  40  francs. — The  present  volume,  fruit 
of  eight  years’  research,  was  to  be  published 
in  1936  by  the  Casa  Carducci  of  the  University 
of  Bologna,  in  commemoration  of  the  cente- 
nary  of  the  poet's  birth.  However,  the  Fascia 
Government,  because  of  sanctions  imposed 
upon  Italy  by  the  League  of  Nations  during 
tk  Italo'Ethiopian  War,  deemed  it  “a  patriotic 
gc^e  of  splendid  Italianity”  to  suppress  the 
already  printed  book  since  its  contents 
“establish  and  concern  intercourse  between 
our  nation  and  countries  both  inside  and 
outside  Europe  which  seem  to  hound  our 
fatherland  with  a  rage  unequalled  in  hi^ory.” 
As  the  Government’s  veto  was  not  suspended 
even  after  the  fall  of  Addis  Ababa,  the  author 
had  the  book  published  in  Paris. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  translations  of 
Carducci’s  works,  made  in  some  twenty  Ian- 
guages  and  published  in  as  many  countries, 
including  the  United  States  and  South  Amer- 
ica,  and  to  works  which  have  been  written 
abroad  on  Carducci.  Dr.  Dell’Isola  brings  forth 
the  various  and  at  times  confliAing  interpreta- 
tions  which  have  been  given  the  art  of  the  poet 
of  the  third  Italy. 

From  this  wide  yet  deep  and  searching  work, 
it  appears  that  Carducci’s  poetry,  not  his 
prose,  which  is  ^ill  unknown,  aroused  far 
greater  enthusiasm  abroad  than  has  been  so 
far  believed :  France  was  the  fir^  to  recognize 
Its  singular  worth,  and  England  to  be  mo^ 
deeply  intere^ed,  and  others  followed  in  their 
wake. 

The  vaA  Morehouse  of  data  amassed  by  the 
author  could  furnish  material  for  as  many  books 
as  the  countries  ^udied.  In  compiling  and 
composing  this  scholarly  work  Dr.  Dell’Isola 
has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  ^U' 
dents  and  admirers  of  the  great  Italian  poet. 
—Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

t  Edison  Lins.  Hi^ioria  e  critica  da  poesia 
brasilara.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel.  1937. 
402  pages. — The  Brazilian  poet^noveliA,  Jorge 
de  Lima,  is  perhaps  the  be^  publicized  writer  in 
the  world.  One  almo^  has  the  impression  that 
he  muA  maintain  a  high-powered  publicity 
Or  else,  he  has  a  phenomenal  number  of 
disciples,  and  they  are  even  more  adulatory 
than  disciples  customarily  are. 

Our  present  “critical  historian’’  of  Brazilian 
poetry,  Edison  Lins,  is  obviously  of  the  Jorge 
de  Lima  cenacle.  His  volume  reads  as  if  it  were 
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written  with  the  objed  of  shedding  yet  further 
luAer  on  the  name  of  his  cher  maitre,  by  con- 
tracing  the  poetry  of  his  country’s  paC  with 
the  superior  brand  produced  by  the  author 
of  the  juCly  famous  Essa  Tiegra  PulS. 

Lima,  with  Murilo  Mendes,  is  the  leader 
of  the  poetic  neo<]Iatholic  readtion,  which  has 
taken  as  its  slogan,  “ReCauremos  a  poesia  em 
CriCo’’;  and  it  is  toward  this  “restoration  of 
poetry  in  ChriC’’  that  Lins  tends  in  his 
critical  judgments.  This  interferes  with  his 
estimates  of  such  Left  writers  as  Oswald  de 
Andrade  and  Jorge  Amado,  while  an  alto¬ 
gether  disproportionate  amount  of  space  is 
accorded  to  Lima. 

As  “history”  the  Lins  Study  may  possibly 
serve — it  runs  over  the  names  from  the  earlieC 
times  to  the  present — but  hardly  as  “crit¬ 
icism.” 

The  one  thing  that  inevitably  Cands  out  in 
any  survey  of  Brazilian  poetry,  or  of  South 
American  poetry  in  general,  is  the  heavy 
French  influence;  the  “pure  poets,”  the  Par¬ 
nassians,  the  Symbolists,  French  Romanticism 
and  nineteenth-century  Bohemianism — traces 
of  all  will  be  found,  down  to  the  contemporary 
Surrealists.  And  moC  of  these  transported 
tendencies  wear  the  rather  shabby  air  of  a 
second-hand,  unoriginal  importation. 

There  has  been,  indeed,  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  by  critics  of  the  country  as  to  whether 
or  not  poetry  is  a  plant  that  flowers  naturally 
in  the  “terra  morena”;  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  would  appear  to  be,  that  Brazil  has 
had  many  versifiers  but  few  poets.  Lins  would 
have  us  believe  that  Brazilian  bards  are  inclined 
to  manifest  a  “poetic  spirit,”  as  opposed  to  a 
“rhetorical  spirit”  to  be  met  with  among  poets 
elsewhere.  And  he  goes  on  (quoting  Julien 
Benda)  to  make  some  rather  alarmingly  vague 
allusions  to  “obtaining  those  social  conditions 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  mind  (or  spirit).” 
JuSt  what  conditions  are  these,  one  would  like 
to  know.  “Let  us  keep  on  contending  for  the 
ultimate  vidtory  of  the  great  clerc,  when  the 
social  conditions  for  a  spiritual  life  shall  have 
been  realized.”  In  view  of  the  current  ^tc 
of  affairs  in  Brazil,  under  the  bloody  Vargas 
dictatorship,  with  intellectuals  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  rotting  in  jail  or  in  hiding,  this  talk 
of  “spiritual”  values  makes  one  more  than  a 
little  suspicious. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

•  Aladar  Schopflin.  A  Magyar  Irodalom 
T ortenete  a  XX-i^  szdzadban  (The 
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HiAory  of  Hungarian  Literature  in  the  Twen- 
ticth  Century).  BudapeA.  “Nyugat.”  1937- 
310  pages. — Aladar  Schdp6in  is  the  out^nding 
literary  critic  of  modem  Hungary,  and  his 
book  is  valuable.  It  contains  a  wellorganized 
presentation  of  the  development  of  Hun¬ 
garian  literature  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Along  with  Mihaly  Babit's  Htslory  of  Euro' 
pcan  Literature,  Gyula  Farkas’  History  of  Hun' 
garian  Literature,  and  Antal  Sserb’s  History  of 
Hungarian  Literature,  this  book  of  Schopflin's 
is  certainly  one  of  the  mo^l  sub^antial  contri¬ 
butions  of  a  Hungarian  writer  to  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  some  essential  phases  of  his  nation's 
creative  spirit.  Schopflin  w’as  faced  with 
a  delicate  task  which  made  his  work  even  more 
difiicult  than  that  of  the  other  writers  who  dealt 
with  Hungarian  literature,  owing  to  the  facfl 
that  he  was  compelled  to  write  mainly  about 
contemporary  writers,  often  about  friends; 
yet  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  critical  objec¬ 
tivity. 

The  book  is  packed  with  ingenious,  original, 
profound,  impartially  presented  information. 
The  author’s  positivi^ic  philosophy  did  not 
interfere  w'ith  the  subtle  accuracy  of  his  eval¬ 
uating  inAitution;  and  his  soberness  does  not 
weaken  the  eSeA  of  his  enthusiasm.  In  modern 
Hungarian  literary  life  Schopflin  played  and 
ftill  plays  a  directing  role;  he  is  so  close  to  his 
subjc<±  that  his  judgment  might  have  been 
obscured.  He  deserves  high  praise  for  his  fair- 
mindedness,  for  his  ability  to  recognize  merit 
in  works  whose  writers’  taAe  differs  from  his, 
for  ae^hetic  integrity  and  detachment.  If  this 
book  were  translated  into  English,  it  would 
aid  in  the  recognition  of  the  Hungarian  crea¬ 
tive  and  critical  spirit  abroad. — Joseph  Re- 
menyi.  Cleveland  College,  We^m  Reserve 
University. 

•  Frederik  Schyberg.  Dansl{  Teateri^iti}{. 

K;5benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1937- — The  son 
of  prominent  adtors  and  now  leading  dramatic 
critic  on  the  Berlingsl^e  Tidende,  Dr.  Schyberg 
has  probably  written  this  hi^ory  of  Danish 
theatrical  criticism  to  clarify  his  own  position, 
but  it  is  a  significant  book  for  other  reasons. 
It  gives  a  reliable  and  enlightened  discussion 
of  literary  criticism  in  Denmark,  and  an  inci¬ 
dental  record  of  Danish  ta^e;  it  defines  the 
problems  of  theatrical  criticism  (which  the 
author  diainguishes  from  dramatic  criticism, 
which  is  literary);  and  the  book  is  definite  proof 
of  the  end  of  a  dramatic  age,  issuing  the  call 
for  a  new  art  du  theatre. 
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The  theatrical  critic  muA  consider  text 
and  ^tage  production  simultaneously,  and  he  is 
thus  journal  i^  as  well  as  e^hetician  and  dra¬ 
matic  judge.  Schyberg  agrees  with  Heiberg  that 
“Sound  art  will  always  have  its  natural  cor¬ 
rective  in  sound  criticism.”  And  he  also  believes 
that  the  new  drama  is  ^ill  in  the  experimental 
^age,  not  yet  having  achieved  a  new  ftyle. 
But  he  thinks  that  the  Style  will  arise  when 
the  Struggle  and  competition  between  the 
theatre  and  the  cinema  have  reached  a  definite 
compromise. 

Important  to  Students  of  Scandinavian  and 
comparative  literature,  this  book  might  also 
be  used  as  a  Stimulating  model  for  similar 
investigations  of  theatrical  criticism  in  other 
countries.  Gyldendal  has  done  an  attradive 
job  of  book-making. — Gay  Wilson  Allen. 
State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

FICTION,  DRAMA,  POETRY 

•  Giro  Alegria.  La  serpiente  de  oro.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  234 
pages.  $10.  m.-n. — This  fine  regional  novel, 
which  is  being  seriously  considered  by  a  North 
American  publisher,  is  one  that  takes  its 
place  among  half  a  dozen  of  the  be^  works  in 
kind  which  the  southern  continent  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Awarded  a  leading  publisher’s  pria, 
although  its  scene  lies  without  the  boundaries 
of  Chile,  the  ^ory  deals  with  the  life  of  the 
primitive  folk  dwelling  along  the  banks  of  the 
Maran6n  River.  The  river  itself  is  the  all 
but  human  protagoni^,  absolutely  dominating 
the  existences  upon  its  banks.  In  atmosphere, 
the  book  might  be  superficially  compared  with 
Batouala.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which, 
tab'ng  a  theme  that  is  big  in  its  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  writer  has  been  equal  to  it  and  has 
achieved  a  Style  and  treatment  that  are  like¬ 
wise  simple  and  big.  The  book  is  noteworthy 
for  its  contra^  and  balance,  its  fine  perceptive- 
ness  and  restraint. 

A  particularly  impressive  episode  is  the  one 
centering  about  Don  Osvaldo,  a  prospeding 
business  man,  who  represents  civilization  in 
contrast  to  the  rude  life  about  him.  Don 
Osvaldo  is  tom  between  a  native  girl  who  is  in 
love  with  him  and  memories  of  the  girl  in  the 
country  club  back  home.  Before  he  is  able  to 
solve  his  amorous  dilemma,  he  dies  from  a 
viper  bite,  and  the  agonizing  description  of 
his  death  is  one  of  the  tale’s  drong  passages. 
There  is  an  amusing  incident  having  to  do 
with  the  drugging  effeds  of  coca  and  with 
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sex.  There  is  a  killer  who  encounters  the  un' 
dertonding  law  of  the  mountaineer.  Etc.  The 
^ory  is  extremely  effective  in  its  crescendo, 
climax  and  diminuendo.  It  should  make  an 
excellent  Book  of  the  Month  Club  choice; 
but  everything  would  depend  upon  the  trans' 
lator,  who,  in  the  task  of  catching  all  the 
elusively  simple  but  subtle  nuances,  has  more 
than  one  sleepless  night  ahead  of  him. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Massimo  Bontempelli.  Teatro,  19l6'3S. 

Roma.  Edizioni  di  Novissima.  1936. — 
Massimo  Bontempelli  takes  advantage,  during 
the  la^  season,  of  the  high  tide  in  his  affairs 
to  bring  out  a  colleciled  edition  of  his  plays. 
While  in  the  long  run  his  plays  muA  be 
regarded  as  a  by-produrt  of  his  writing,  yet 
they  belong  to  the  whole  cloth  of  his  literature 
of  paradox  and  surprise.  His  dramatic  method, 
in  a  word,  is  the  Paging  of  clever  ideas. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  illu^rating  what 
we  mean  by  this,  and  at  the  same  time  ob' 
serving  our  author  at  his  be^,  than  to  present  a 
brief  analysis  of  his  Siepe  a  ?{ordoveSt  (1919). 
The  problem:  What  is  Fate?  The  answer: 
Fate  is  the  accidental  effect  upon  us  of  the 
activity  of  a  world  of  beings,  invisible  to  us, 
but  exiting  concomitantly  with  us.  To 
display  this  grange  idea  theatrically  Bontem- 
pelli  presents  two  stories  at  once,  the  one 
(Fate)  played  by  acftors,  the  other  (Us)  played 
by  marionettes.  The  acftors  and  the  marionet' 
tes  are  unaware  of  each  other  at  all  times,  but 
they  can  see  each  other's  properties  and  effecJts. 
Throughout  the  play  the  marionettes  Aruggle 
to  con^rud  a  windbreak  to  protect  their  city 
from  the  mitral.  They  succeed  once  in  making 
one  of  a  hammock,  hung  up  sidewise,  but  the 
adors  take  it  down  and  move  it  away  for  their 
own  uses.  Finally  the  national  hero  of  the 
marionettes,  left  to  himself,  after  a  session  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  discovers  that  a  perfed 
wall  has  come  into  place,  apparently  miracu' 
lously,  by  effed  of  his  will.  Adually  it  is  a  large 
parasol,  left  on  the  spot  by  an  ador  and  adress 
who  have  been  hiding  behind  it  to  make  love 
to  each  other.  There  is,  incidentally,  besides 
this  double  cad,  a  third  “level  of  existence” 
in  Siepe  a  J^ordcfveit — a  little  audience  of 
puppets,  which  watches  the  adion  from  the 
side  of  the  dage  and  comments  on  it  between 
scenes. 

Essentially  then,  Bontempelli’s  art  consids 
in  f^tasy,  precious  and  brainy.  It  follows 
that  he  succeeds  bed  in  short  pieces,  where 
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the  flight  is  swift  and  pcrfedly  sudained. 
Of  the  long  plays,  Minnie  la  Candida  (1927) 
is  perhaps  the  bed,  being  more  a  charader' 
dudy  than  an  algebra  lesson.  In  the  four  ads 
of  j^oStra  Dea  (1925)  which  displays  the 
“relatividic"  notion  of  the  shifting  of  per- 
sonality,  each  shift  in  the  heroine  being 
marked  by  a  change  in  codume,  one's  intered 
is  done  long  before  the  demondration  is  over. 
Bon  tern  pell  i's  Teatro  is  rather  for  the  dudy 
than  the  dage;  novelty  of  conception  and  wit 
of  expression  are  its  great  values. — Charles  H. 
Shattucl{.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Hans  Carossa.  Geheimnisse  des  reifen 
Lebens.  Aus  den  Aufzeichnungen  Anger' 
manns.  Leipzig.  InsehVerlag.  1937.  237  pages. 
5.50  marks. — Ripeness  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
keynote  of  this  book,  both  as  to  its  content 
and  its  dyle.  It  is  a  mature,  thoughtful,  and 
philosophic  man  who  sets  down  the  “obset' 
vations”  which  dring  themselves  together, 
one  by  one,  to  form  a  significant  chain  of 
events.  And  it  is  a  problem  of  maturity  that 
gives  us  the  core  of  the  “dory.”  Angermann's 
wife  Cordula  is  a  semi-invalid,  but  a  rare  per¬ 
sonality  and  at  the  same  time  wholly  wrapped 
up  in  him.  A  business  errand  brings  to  him 
the  young  woman  Barbara,  who  owns  a  china 
fadory  and  lives  in  close  union  with  her  friend 
Sibylle.  At  Barbara's  requed,  Angennann, 
who  is  a  dowser,  moves  for  a  time  to  her 
edate  in  order  to  locate  a  well  for  her;  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all 
three  women,  he  becomes  the  fether  of 
Barbara's  child.  But  the  exiding  unions  are 
not  to  be  didurbed.  Barbara  tells  him: 
“.  .  .  .je  kr^tiger  ich  mich  fur  das  Wohl  der 
Sibylle  einsetzen  kann,  um  so  defer  bind  ich 
mich  an  dich — gib  einmal  acht,  ob  es  dir  nicht 
ahnlich  mit  Cordula  geht!  Von  den  beiden 
empfangen  wir  Krafte,  die  wir  selbd  uns  ewig 
nicht  zu  geben  vermochten.  Ich  schau  in  viele 
Ehen  hinein;  sie  gehen  den  Weg  aller  Ehen  Es 
muss  heimliche  Zersetzungen  geben,  dutch 
welche  die  meiden  Verhaltnisse  schal  werden. 
Davor  sollen  sie  uns  bewahren,  Cordula 
und  Sibylle  .  .”  And  Angermann  adds: 
“Es  id  ja  wahr;  zwei  Menschen  vereinigen  sich 
am  innigden,  indem  sie  sich  zugeben,  dass  sie 
niemals  eins  werden  konnen.” — A  book  to 
be  read  slowly  and  meditatively,  and  to  be 
reread;  a  fine  bit  of  literary  art. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Guglielmo  Ferrero  Gli  Ultimi  Barbari:  Li' 
berazume.  Lugano.  Le  Nuove  Edizioni  di 
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Capolago.  1936.  282  pages. — The  fir^  publica- 
tion  of  the  publishing  house  recently  founded 
by  a  group  of  Italian  exiles  “to  rescue  from 
^rangulation  and  death  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  Italian  thought.”  Liberazione  is  the 
laA  novel  of  the  series;  Le  Due  Veritd,  La  Ri' 
volta  del  Figlio,  and  Sudore  e  Sangue,  in  which 
the  eminent  hi^onan  describes  the  moral, 
political  and  spiritual  confliefts  of  the  Italian 
ari^ocracy  from  1870  to  the  battle  of  Adua. 
We  now  6nd  Oliviero,  protagoni^  of  the 
series,  a  welhtreated  prisoner  at  the  court 
of  the  dejac  Ubi6.  Unable  to  communicate  with 
the  natives,  he  spends  moA  of  his  time  medi' 
tating  in  surroundings  which  recall  to  him 
the  ^tus  of  We^m  civilisation  as  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  “barbarians” 
are  dominated  by  the  fear  of  nature’s  my^ries. 
The  We^mers,  w’ho  have  succeeded  through 
force  and  intelle(ftual  effort  in  dominating  their 
aw'e  of  natural  phenomena,  instead  of  living 
a  peaceful  and  amiable  life  ^tand  in  fear  of  one 
another  and  resort  to  mutual  persecution  and 
oppression.  He  concludes  that  man  in  this  life 
is  as  a  prisoner  shut  within  the  walls  of  the 
human  intellect.  Everything  is  relative:  truth, 
good,  knowlege,  and  liberation  come  only 
with  death. 

This  convi(^b■on  grows  in  Oliviero's  mind 
even  when,  physically  liberated,  he  returns 
to  his  parents  in  Rome.  When  the  World  War 
breaks  out,  he  sees  it  as  a  chance  for  spiritual 
liberation  and  takes  part  in  it  without  even 
carrying  a  revolver.  Of  course,  he  is  killed, 
and  his  la^  words,  to  his  mother,  are:  “I  shall 
see  you  again.  .  .  .  this  is  liberation.” 

The  merit  of  the  book  is  dual:  the  descrip' 
tions  of  the  Abyssinian  people,  its  life  and 
cuAoms  again^  the  background  of  its  primi' 
tive  land  form  a  very  important  and  absorbing 
part  of  the  novel;  but  it  is  the  philosophical 
import  which  imparts  to  it  its  greater  di^inc' 
tion.  The  myAical  elements  so  frequent  in 
contemporary  Italian  writers,  (see  Borgese's 
I  Vivi  e  i  Marti,  Albertini’s  Tu>o  Tears)  in  their 
negation  of  solution  and  liberation  here  on 
earth,  leave  the  reader  with  a  rather  pessimis- 
tic  outlook.  But  it  muA  be  pointed  out  that 
Oliviero  dies  during  the  World  War.  An 
intere^ing  development  of  his  my^icism  can 
be  traced  in  that  of  Pietro  Spina  of  Silone's 
Bread  and  Wine. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Otto  Flake.  Scherzo.  Berlin.  Fischer. 

1936.  323  pages. — How  seriously  does 
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an  author  expe(^t  you  to  take  him  when  he 
labels  his  book  as  a  je^?  This  writer,  I  susped, 
does  not  mean  to  be  taken  too  literally;  for 
while  he  does  indeed  begin  his  ^tory  in  a  vein 
that  fully  ju^ifies  his  title,  he  seemingly 
cannot  prevent  himself  from  slipping  into  a 
seriousness  that  closely  borders  on  the  tragic 
The  situation  is  this,  that  Pieter  Horft,  a 
Dutch  writer  living  in  Germany,  widowed 
and  with  an  elevcn'yearold  daughter,  fells 
in  love,  virtually  at  fir^  sight,  with  the  lovely 
Georgis  Merian,  who  soon  responds  to  his 
whimsical  wooing,  so  different  from  anything 
she  has  known.  The  discovery  that  CJeorgis 
is  no  longer  a  virgin  so  di^urbs  Pieter — w^ 
6nds  explanations  for  his  point  of  view  that 
quite  absolve  him  of  the  masculine  vanity  to 
which  such  an  attitude  is  commonly  ascribed 
— that  the  clear  waters  of  their  relationship 
are  perilously  roiled,  even  after  their  mar¬ 
riage.  Until  at  laA  Pieter  wins  through  to  a 
whole'hearted  acceptance  of  his  bride  in  her 
entirety.  While  I  could  not  concede  the 
validity  of  all  his  motivations.  Flake  held  me 
throughout  with  the  assured  charm  that 
perhaps  reconciles  us  moA  of  all  to  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  his  title.  The  other  characflers  arc 
deftly  and  competently  portrayed. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  AuguAo  Garsia.  Giovinezza.  Milano, 
Ceschina.  1937.  273  pages.  10  lire.— 
Christmas  Eve  in  a  German  prison  camp! 
Four  young  Italian  officers,  of  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  social  backgrounds,  are  united  in  a 
common  humiliation,  a  common  no^gia. 
One  by  one,  they  come  to  realize  the  sel&h- 
ness  of  class  warfare  and  of  laissez'faire  indivi¬ 
dualism,  and  together  they  work  out  a  new 
philosophy  of  united  aeftion  by  means  of  which 
they  hope  to  achieve  their  ideal  of  a  regener¬ 
ated  Italy.  The  change  and  growth  of  these 
four  hitherto  egoti^ical  temperaments  under 
the  ^rain  of  prison  life  is  searchingly  analyzed, 
and  expressed  in  language  that  is  terse,  vivid 
and  sinewy.  Garsia  does  not  blow  the  trumpets 
of  Fascism,  but  Fascism,  at  leaA  in  its  earlier 
form,  develops  inevitably  from  the  awakened 
consciences  of  his  principal  charadters.  All 
persons  unlikely  to  sacrifice  completely  their 
personal  rights  and  belief  for  the  cause  arc 
treated  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  Prote^ants 
are  represented  as  sowers  of  discord,  Jews  as 
grasping  profiteers  lacking  every  admirable 
trait.  An  Italian  girl,  who  has  emigrated  to 
Germany  and  married  a  German  Jew,  commits 
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adultery  with  an  Italian  prisoner  so  that  she 
may  b^r  a  child  of  unadulterated  Italian 
blood! 

Professor  Garsia  himself  has  been  for  some 
time  a  homesick  exile  in  the  universities  of 
Roumania  and  Holland,  and  this  novel  comes 
from  the  heart. — H.  G.  Harvey.  University  of 
Roche^r. 

•  V.  Kaverin.  Ispolneniye  zhelaniy.  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Gihl.  1937.  432  pages.  6  rubles. — 

The  fir^  part  of  Kaverin’s  novel,  The  Fulfil' 
merit  of  Desires,  appeared  la^  year,  and  aroused 
considerable  comment  both  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  the  emigration  press.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  novel  is  a  literary  event.  Kaverin 
is  one  of  the  mo^  gifted  Russian  writers.  He 
began  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  as  one  of 
the  Serapion  Brothers,  a  non-partisan  group 
of  authors.  He  has  not  been  prolific,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  his  works  produce  the  impression 
of  superb  art. 

In  the  present  novel  Kaverin  is  at  his  be^. 
In  a  sense  it  is  a  deteeftive  ^ry,  with  enough 
of  my^ry  and  crime  to  provide  for  suspense. 
At  the  same  time  Kaverin  produces  a  novel 
of  manners,  portraying  Soviet  society,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  young  generation,  broadly  and 
keenly.  We  get  a  comprehensive  canvass  of 
aspiring  youth,  of  ^udents  and  workers,  of 
idealists  and  solipsi^s,  of  pedantic  dodrinaires 
and  adventurous  romanticids,  of  devoted 
scholars  and  unscrupulous  hedonids.  In  other 
words,  Kaverin  presents  humanity,  as  such, 
except  that  it  is  a  revolutionized  sedion  of 
humanity,  its  aspirations  and  attitudes  vio¬ 
lently  diverted  into  different  channels. 

Kaverin  is  a  maderful  portraitid.  His  in¬ 
dividual  charaders  are  fully  alive  and  memo¬ 
rable.  Young  Trubachevsky  is  the  main  char- 
ader  and  is  the  center  of  the  dory,  but  is  not 
more  didind  an  entity  than  the  numerous 
other  persons  in  the  novel.  The  older  gener¬ 
ation  is  depided  with  delicate  underdanding, 
especially  Professor  Bauer,  in  whose  archives 
Trubachevsky  is  working.  The  theft  of  Bauer's 
documents  and  the  resultant  complications  are 
described  with  skill  and  not  without  humor. 

An  English  version  would  be  mod  desirable. 
— Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Alberto  Moravia.  LTmhroglio.  Cinque 
romanzi  brevi.  Ritomo  all’intreccio  e  all’ 

aneddoto.  Firenze.  Bompiani.  1937. — The  jacket 
of  this  book  announces  that  it  is  Moravia’s 
belief  that,  if  the  short  dory  is  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  novel,  it  is  necessary  that  it  return 


to  plot  and  anecdote.  This  is  all  very  confusing 
since  after  all  the  dories  of  this  volume  are 
called  “five  short  novels’’  and  since  after  all 
some  of  them  are  really  novels  and  some  of 
them  really  short  dories  and  none  of  them 
really  anecdotes,  and  since  after  all  the  writing 
of  plot  has  never  been  abandoned  to  the  extent 
it  should  have  been  and  since  after  all  Mora¬ 
via’s  novels  have  suffered,  if  they  have  suffered 
from  anything,  from  an  overabundance  of  plot, 
and  since  after  all  Moravia  himself  is  really 
extremely  skillful  at  the  handling  of  plot.  One 
feels  that  this  whole  business  about  returns 
and  plots  is  something  a  little  arbitrary  forced 
upon  Moravia,  who  is  one  of  Italy’s  livelicd 
and  mod  competent  writers,  by  some  inner 
or  outer  compulsion.  The  anecdote  is  apparent 
only  in  the  somewhat  anecdotal  quality  of 
certain  passages  which  appear  at  times  when 
the  author  feels  the  necessity  of  compressing 
the  length  of  his  narrative,  for  the  sake  of 
making  it  something  other  than  a  draight 
novel,  subdituting  draight  narration  for  the 
more  elaborate  pidtorial  method  of  the  full 
length  novel. 

In  the  fird  dory,  which  is  the  dory  of  the 
recondrudtion  rather  than  the  usual  Moravian 
disintegration  of  a  woman,these  passages  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  dory  seem  a  little 
cramped  and  breathless,  but,  if  the  passages 
had  been  written  out,  we  would  have  had  a 
novel  indead  of  a  novelette.  Here  for  the  fird 
time  in  Moravia  we  come  upon  the  shy  and 
rather  reludtant  emergence  of  tangible  and 
adtual  goodness  which  heretofore  has  been 
present  only  by  implication  in  his  charaefters’ 
utter  and  insident  lack  of  it.  I  feel  somehow 
that  this  emergence  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate 
a  little  Moravia’s  value  as  an  otherwise  pro¬ 
found  if  unsubtle  critic  of  present  day  society. 
— Wendell  Wilcox.  Chicago. 

•  P.  Pavlenko.  }^a  voilo}{e.  Moskva.  Go- 
slitizdat.  1937.  515  pages.  2.50  rubles. — 
Pavlenko’s  lated  novel.  In  the  EaSt,  begins  in 
1932,  and  runs  into  the  unknown  nineteen 
thirties.  It  is  laid  in  the  Far  Ead,  in  the  vad 
Siberian  dretches  where  international  trouble 
has  been  brewing  for  years.  The  author  depict 
the  feverish  activity  of  Soviet  Russians  in  these 
backward  and  in  part  virginal  lands,  their 
efforts  at  political,  economic  and  cultural 
preparedness  againd  the  pending  attack  of 
Imperialidic  Japan.  Though  fidtion,  the  novel 
operates  with  adual  fads  and  figures.  Pav¬ 
lenko  draws  vivid  pidtures  of  individual  and 
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colleAivc  a<ftion  and  thought.  Russians,  Japa- 
nese,  Mongols,  Koreans,  Manchus,  Chinese, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  cosmopolite  Americans 
and  Hungarians,  collide  and  clash  at  this  poten- 
tial  Armageddon.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
when  Pavlenko  leaves  the  adtual  for  the  fan- 
taAic  and  portrays  the  long  delayed  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  he  grants  the 
viAory  to  his  own  country.  He  makes  this 
ending  plausible  enough.  Without  underrating 
Japan's  splendid  military  organization  and 
subtly  working  espionage,  Pavlenko  credits 
the  Soviet  Union  with  superior  powers  of 
resourcefulness.  In  addition  to  material  super' 
iority  the  Russians  have  the  advantage  of  ideo- 
logical  unity  and  cohesion.  The  Japanese  face 
the  opposition  of  their  own  toiling  masses  and 
of  those  of  China,  Korea,  Manchuria,  Mon- 
golia,  to  whom  the  Soviet  armies  are  not  a 
ho^ile  force  but  a  redeemer  from  slavery  and 
oppression. 

The  novel  suffers  from  an  overwhelming 
multitude  of  charaefters  and  scenes.  One's 
memory  and  receptivity  are  taxed.  Even  so, 
one  carries  away  unforgettable  impressions  of 
individual  men  and  women,  of  descriptive 
passages  and  hair-raising  episodes.  Tbe  book, 
quite  naturally,  has  aroused  vivid  discussions 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Josef  Ponten.  VoII(  auf  dem  Wege:  III. 

Rheinisches  Zwischenspiel.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-An^alt.  1937-  462  pages. 
5.80  marks. — Something  of  the  geniality  of 
the  Romantic  School  has  been  recaptured  in 
the  third  volume  of  Ponten's  gigantic  literary 
undertaking.  Chronologically,  the  ^tory  fol¬ 
lows  Die  Vdter  zogen  aus:  Chri^ian  Heinsberg, 
descendant  of  the  German  colonic  who  settled 
along  the  Volga,  has  always  longed  to  visit 
the  Rhineland  home  of  his  ance^ors.  His  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  contra^  between  the  va^t, 
primitive,  lonely  steppes  and  the  compact 
warmth  of  German  civilization  are  vividly 
set  forth.  The  country  and  people  along  the 
Rhine  juAify  the  long  journey.  Pre-war  Ger¬ 
many,  as  seen  through  the  golden  aura  of  the 
vintage  summer,  1911,  is  opulently  beautiful, 
rich  and  pleasant  as  its  remarkable  wine. 
But  menacing  clouds  are  never  far  from  the  sur¬ 
face  serenity — the  clouds  of  pa^  difficulties 
with  France  and  of  imminent  war  peril  with 
Russia.  As  the  lushness  of  the  Rhenish  summer 
fades  into  a  fro^bitten  autumn,  Chriitian  feels 
a  corresponding  brittle  sadness  in  his  heart  and 


Poetry 

sets  out  to  meet  his  future  which  already 
seems  to  bear  a  taint  of  the  grave.  The  novel 
is  an  out^nding  tribute  to  German  greatnc# 
and  to  the  loyalty  and  love  of  Germans  every¬ 
where  for  the  Fatherland.  Ponten  is  a 
of  narrative  art,  and  his  sound  observations, 
political  and  cultural,  are  made  with  a  liveli¬ 
ness  that  increases  their  effectiveness.  Volumes 
IV  and  V  of  Voll(  auf  dem  Wege,  which  are 
to  appear  in  1937  and  1938,  will  be  awaited 
with  genuine  intere^. — Mary  McKittric^. 
Pittsburgh. 

•  Ilarie  Voronca.  La  joie  eSt  pour  I'homme. 
Marseille.  Les  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1936.  78 

pages. —  The  fniit  of  comradeship,  of  human 
brotherhoexj,  is  joy — a  boundless,  inner,  out¬ 
ward  surging  joy.  Such  is  the  thematic  lesson 
which  may  be  taken  from  this  laA  volume  of 
the  poetically  indefatigable  Voronca.  In  his 
Permis  de  sejour  (see  Bool{s  Abroad,  1936,  page 
177),  the  poet  appeared  to  have  reached  an  im¬ 
passe  of  sadness  visibly  occasioned  by  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  a  world  about  him.  In  his  Pocsie  com¬ 
mune,  which  followed  (Boo^s  Abroad,  1936, 
page  441),  he  showed  us  clearly  that  he  had 
overcome  that  impasse,  and  had  chosen  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  only  future  that  the 
intelligent  and  sensitive  man  of  today  dares 
to  face.  He  showed  that  he  had  found  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  a  fulfilment  of  that  longing  for  brother¬ 
hood  which  has  filled  his  poems  from  the 
^tart.  “He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it,''  and 
joy  is  the  precious  fruit  of  such  a  finding. 
The  present  collecftion  brims  with  joy:  “Vous 
etes  tous  mes  amis”;  “Mille  joies  a  donner”; 
“Bonte:  ete  de  I'homme'';  “Bonheur  egal  pour 
tous”;  “Le  rire  lumineux”;  “Sois  libre,  sois 
joyeux”;  “La  semence  de  la  joie”;  etc.,  etc. 
In  spite  of  all  the  Hitlers,  Mussolinis,  Francos 
and  their  kind,  there  ^ill  IS  joy  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  the  joy  that  comes  from  a  brotherly 
handclasp  —  the  handclasp  that  spells  the 
tyrant's  doom. — As  for  the  poetry,  it  is,  as 
always,  impeccable;  this  reviewer  is  by  now 
firmly  convinced  that  Voronca  could  not  write 
an  unpoetic  line. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

•  J.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Sie  irren,  Herr  Staatsatt' 
wait'  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1937.  6.00  and  7-50 

francs  (3.60  and  4.50  marks.) — -The  life  of 
the  author  lends  a  peculiar  authenticity  to 
this  gripping  novel.  Bom  in  Basel  in  1893, 
Vuilleumier  attended  four  universities  and 
was  awarded  his  dodlorate  in  1918  for  a 
thesis  on  criminal  jurisdiction.  After  serving 
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gome  months  as  a  voluntary  superintendent 
in  a  Basel  prison,  he  came  to  America,  Audied 
atColumbiaUniversity,  and  spent  some  months 
as  a  voluntary  prisoner  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  at  Auburn,  New  York.  After 
extensive  travel  in  the  United  States  he 
returned  to  Switzerland,  but  in  1921  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  now  lives  as  an  author  and 
correspondent  of  the  Basel  ?(ational  Zeitung. 
His  firA  two  novels,  Wir  alle  and  In  falschen 
Hdnden,  as  well  as  the  ^ory,  Die  Verteidigung, 
are  produAs  of  his  zeal  for  reforms  in  penology. 
Sie  irren,  Herr  Staatsanwalt!  followed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  another  visit  to  America 
during  the  winter  of  1935'36.  Dean  E.  A. 
Vuilleumier  of  Dickinson  College  is  a  cousin 
of  the  author. 

Like  Wassermann’s  Der  Fall  Maurizius,  Sie 
irren,  Herr  Staatsanwalt!  deals  with  a  gross 
miscarriage  of  juAice.  A  young  schoolma^er, 
Heinz  Gotting,  is  given  a  life  sentence  for  a 
murder  which  we  learn  later  was  committed 
by  the  village  tyrant  Lespagne.  After  dreary 
unwholesome  years  of  conhnement  Gotting 
is  released,  broken  in  spirit,  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  When  the  ftory  closes,  his  future  seems 
as  uncertain  as  that  of  Fallada’s  “little  man.” 
Among  other  characters  portrayed  in  mas' 
terly  fa^ion  are  the  elder  Gotting,  who 
never  doubts  his  son’s  innocence,  and  Ober- 
ftaatsanwalt  Siegfried  Hirth,  who  had  helped 
convict  the  innocent  man,  and  by  the  irony 
of  fete  is  forced  to  lead  in  the  conviction  of 
the  real  culprit  Lespagne,  ju^  at  the  time  when 
a  woman  has  met  death  as  a  result  of  an  in' 
discretion  on  Mirth’s  part.  Mirth’s  degenera' 
tion  from  this  time  on  is  one  of  the  6neA 
delineations  of  the  book,  and  the  chance  meet' 
ing  of  Mirth  and  Gotting  in  a  caf6  is“packend.” 
The  novel  held  this  reviewer  in  rapt  attention 
to  the  laA  page. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Josef  Weinheber.  Spate  Krone.  Gedichte. 

Munchen.  Langen'Muller.  1936.  131 
pages.  4.50  marks. — This  new  collecftion  of 
poems  by  Weinheber — who  recently  has 
been  honored  by  the  award  of  the  Mozartpreis 
—is  dedicated  “I>en  Manen  Michelangelos,” 
in  a  proud  humility  that  carries  a  double  juAi' 
fication.  Like  Michelangelo,  Weinheber  has 
attempted  here  something  like  a  “La^  Judg' 
ment”  in  verse,  not  in  subjecft'mattcr  so  much 
as  in  the  ambition  of  his  themes;  and  as  if 
to  drive  home  this  point,  he  has  framed  his 
book,  so  to  speak,  in  two  remarkable  sonnet' 
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crycles.  Von  der  Kunil  und  vom  Kun^ler,  and 
An  die  T^acht,  each  of  which  is  based  upon 
one  of  Michelangelo’s  own  sonnets.  Each 
cycle  consi^  of  fourteen  sonnets,  one  for 
each  line  of  the  sonnet  which  translates  the 
original  Italian;  each  sonnet  begins  with 
the  laA  line  of  the  preceding  one,  and  sonnet 
XIV  ends  with  the  fir^  line  of  Sonnet  I; 
these  fourteen  lines  are  then  gathered  into 
the  poetic  bouquet  with  which  Weinheber 
renders  Michelangelo’s  ma^erly  message.  It 
is  a  tour  de  force  worthy  of  the  great  name 
it  honors, — Josef  Weinheber  has  been  late  in 
achieving  the  recognition  he  deserves;  his 
late^  volume  both  confers  and  receives  its 
poetic  crown. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

AAA 

“The  6r^  international  encyclopedia  pro' 
duced  in  Serbian  has  ju^  been  published  in 
Belgrade,  Issued  by  the  ?{arodno  Delo,  it  is 
1,500  pages  long,  copiously  illustrated  and 
having  many  color  plates — which,  inciden' 
tally,  were  printed  in  Zagreb.  Its  general 
editor,  M.  Pera  Petrovich,  has  devoted  con' 
siderable  space,  inter  alia,  to  English  literature, 
to  which  Dr.  Vladeta  Popovii  has  contributed 
some  thumb'nail  sketches  of  the  mo^  prom' 
inent  figures  in  Britain's  roll  of  literary  men 
and  women.  The  volume  co^ts  about  300  dinars 
to  subscribers,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price 
exceeding  this.  The  next  edition  may  be  more 
ambitious — in  no  less  than  twelve  volumes.” — 
South  Slav  Herald. 

“Spain  not  only  rendered  Europe  the  great 
service  of  defending  the  continent  with  her 
own  body  again*  the  African  invasions  of 
Arabs,  Almoravides,  Almohades  or  Benime' 
rines,  but  during  the  period  when  the  Islamic 
culture  was  responsible  for  humanity’s  greate* 
progress,  it  was  Spain  that  captured  and  rc' 
elaborated  certain  essential  elements  of  this 
culture  and  transmitted  them  to  the  Oeddent. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Spain  revealed  to  the  Occident  the  Oriental 
tale  and  the  Melleno' Arabic  philosophy,  two 
unque*ioned  and  unque*ionable  fedts;  and 
along  with  these  contributions  it  mu*  be 
admitted  without  qualification  that  at  the 
same  time  Spain,  or  to  be  more  precise,  cultured 
Islamized  Andalusia,  propagated  through  all 
the  Romanic  lands  a  type  of  lyric  song  and  con' 
tributed  in  large  measure  to  the  formation  of  the 
concept  of  courtly  love.” — Ramon  Men^ndea 
Pidal,  in  Revifta  Cubana. 
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•  Jules  Renault.  7^os  adolescents.  Paris,  broader  aspedts  of  Marxi^  philosophy.  At  the 


Lethielleux.  1936.  141  pages.  8  francs. — 
A  volume  in  the  series  Psychologic  et  Education. 
The  author  is  inspector  general  of  education  in 
Brussels  and  he  holds  the  position  of  general 
secretary  of  the  Commission  intemationale  de 
IVducation  familiale.  The  Spwu'sh  translation 
of  one  of  his  works,  Eduquenios  al  nifio,  was 
reviewed  in  Bool{s  Abroad  (1931),  p.  88. 
M.  Renault  writes  simply  and  eloquently, 
with  a  sincerity  of  feeling  that  is  infedtious. 
Unfortunately,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
books  of  this  sort,  he  offers  only  a  general  solu' 
tion  of  his  problem  and  this  should  be  an 
obvious  one  to  mo^  of  us  before  we  begin  his 
book;  namely,  that  adolescence  is  a  trying 
period  and  that  we  ought  at  that  time  to  show 
our  children  hrmness  tempered  with  gentleness. 
As  father  of  children  approaching  the  age 
which  M.  Renault  discusses,  the  reviewer  has 
enjoyed  the  twenty-four  little  essays  which 
make  up  this  book.  The  problem  remains  one, 
however,  which  will  depend  upon  the  individ' 
ual  parents  and  the  children. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Marcel  Prenant.  Biologic  et  marxisme. 

Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1935.  272  pages.  12  francs. — The  author,  a 
di^inguished  scientiA  and  professor  of  biology 
at  the  Sorbonne,  considers  the  science  of  life — 
both  its  intrinsic  contributions  to  human 
knowledge  and  its  hi^orical  development — 
in  the  light  of  dialedtical  materialism.  Marx  and 
Engels  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
science  of  their  day,  and  constantly  checked 
their  methods  of  social  and  historical  analysis 
with  those  of  the  natural  sciences.  Professor 
Prenant  takes  up  the  discoveries  of  biology 
during  the  past  fifty  years  and  finds  that  they 
reinforce  the  Marxist  method  as  well  as  the 


same  time,  he  indicates  that  the  application,  in 
turn,  of  dialecftical  materialism  to  the  biological 
sciences  provides  a  satisfactory  synthesis  to  the 
vast  accumulation  of  experimental  data  as  well 
as  valuable  new  directions  in  which  biologi' 
cal  research  may  proceed.  Characteristically 
French  in  its  orderly,  clear  arrangement,  the 
bcx)k  can  be  read  by  laymen  as  well  as  scien- 
ti^. — M.  H. 

•  Jean  Ro^nd.  La  T^ouvelle  Biologic.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1937.  221  pages.  15  francs.— 

In  this  volume  are  published  leAures  delivered 
by  the  son  of  the  dramatist  Edmond  Roland, 
one  of  the  foremost  popular  scientific  writers 
of  France,  as  well  as  a  few  shorter  commenj' 
orative  essays  and  one  radio  address.  The 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  was  the  cx:casion  for 
the  leefture  on  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan  and 
C5enetics,  and  there  is  an  especially  intere^ing 
essay  on  J.  H.  Fabre  written  for  the  centenary 
volume  of  the  Entomological  S<xiety  of  France. 
It  includes  references  to  the  associations 
between  the  RoStands,  p^e  et  fils,  and  the 
famous  naturali^.  Other  lec^tures  and  essays 
are  on  such  varied  subjects  as  the  origin  of 
species,  heredity  and  change,  genetics  and 
medicine,  and  the  prolongation  of  human  life. 
— A.  O.  Weese.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  A.  M.  Vergiat.  Les  Rites  secrets  des  Pri- 
mitifs  de  L'Oubangui.  Paris.  Payot.  1936. 

210  pages.  25  francs. — Owing  to  admirable 
taeft  and  perseverance,  M.  Vergiat  has  won  the 
favor  of  the  natives  of  the  Oubangui  region 
in  Africa  and  gained  an  intimate  insight  into 
the  initiating  ceremonies  of  their  secret  socic' 
ties.  He  describes,  with  the  aid  of  thirty'six 
photographic  plates,  the  various  tribes  of  this 
region  in  reference  to  their  religion,  beliefs, 
magic,  mythology,  ceremonies  of  circumdsion 
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and  excision,  and  the  part  played  by  plants  and 
animals  in  the  magical  art.  The  neophytes  are 
intruded  in  morals.  They  are  not  to  pradice 
witchcraft,  use  poison,  kill,  commit  adultery, 
^cal  nor  lie.  The  Oubangui  recognize  in  each 
individual  three  life  forces:  (a)  the  body, 
(b)  the  shadow  or  double  of  the  body,  and  (c) 
the  soul  or  immaterial  spirit.  Religion,  magic 
and  medicine  are  inseparably  conneded.  All 
of  the  powerful  occult  powers  intervene  con- 
tinually  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  the  func' 
tion  of  the  fetishers  and  secret  societies  is  to 
gain  the  favor  of  these  powers. 

Primitive  people  believe  that  with  the  aid 
of  the  occult  powers  all  difficulties  may  be 
overcome.  We  may  therefore  say  that  all  reli' 
gions  have  contributed  to  progress  by  giving 
man  courage  to  go  on  hopefully  and  count' 
gcously  in  the  face  of  all  misfortunes. — Jerome 
Dowd.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  Moeurs  et  coutumes 
des  Indiens  sauvages  de  I'Amerique  du 

Sud.  Paris.  Payot.  1937. 656  pages.  60  francs. — 
This  huge  volume  is,  we  are  told  in  the  intro- 
dudion,  the  result  of  fifteen  years  travel  in 
the  jungles  of  South  America.  The  author  seems 
to  have  gone  there  on  a  journey  of  adventure, 
and,  his  intered  aroused,  returned  again  and 
again.  He  has  made  many  observations  on  the 
cudoms,  the  rites,  the  mores,  the  manner  of 
living,  the  food,  etc.  of  the  natives,  and  his 
book  is  crammed  full  of  information  which 
appears  to  be  authentic.  However  the  pre¬ 
dominant  impression  one  gets  from  this  more 
or  less  hodge-podge  volume  is  that  the  author 
is  an  amateur  who  has  not  been  able  to 
organize  his  material  and  who  lacks  the  scien¬ 
tific  training  necessary  to  do  so.  (To  cite  only 
one  indance  he  ascribes  typhus  to  water). 
It  is  difficult  therefore  to  take  this  work  at  its 
face  value;  dill  some  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  it  may  eventually  prove  useful  to 
trained  scholars. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
0klahom.a. 

•  F.  Armand  et  R.  Maublanc.  Fourier. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

2  volumes.  1937.  265  and  263  pages.  25  francs. 
—This  edition  of  seledions  from  the  writings 
of  Frangois-Marie-Charles  Fourier  belongs  to 
the  colledion  known  as  Socialisme  et  Culture, 
direded  by  Georges  Friedmann.  Fourier 
(1772-1837)  was  an  early  socialid  whose 
sydem  was  tried  experimentally  by  a  number 
colonies.  The  famous  Brook  Farm  (1841-7) 
in  which  Hawthorne  lod  a  great  deal  of  money 


and  to  which  Louisa  Alcott,  C.  W.  Dana,  and 
many  others  subscribed  allegiance  was  an  out- 
danding  example.  None  of  these  colonics  was 
ever  successful.  The  editors  have  devoted  mod 
of  their  fird  volume  to  commentary.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  believe  that  Fourier  was  wrong 
in  wishing  to  see  society  reformed  without  a 
revolution;  they  see  in  the  USSR  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  has  incorporated  all  of  Fourier's 
bed  theories  with  dill  further  improvements. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  my  personal  opinion 
I  can  see  no  logic  in  any  of  this.  Fourier’s 
sydem  is  an  Aridophanesque  Cloud-Coucou- 
land  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  fad 
that  men  are  not  now  ready  for  a  Golden  Age; 
society  can  only  progress  by  refining  itself 
along  its  natural,  traditional  lines,  without  the 
cutting  of  its  roots.  But  then  I  am  a  prejudiced 
reviewer,  because  I  am  not  a  radical. — Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

•  G.  Dimitrov.  Pour  vaincre  le  fascisme. 

Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1935.  250  pages.  10  francs. — Mod  of  this  book 
is  a  transcript  of  two  long  speeches  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  concerning  them  made  at  the  seventh 
congress  of  the  Communid  International  in 
1935  at  Moscow.  Dimitrov,  who  is  now  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  this  organization,  here  analyzes 
the  nature  of  frscism,  its  offensive  againd 
democratic,  liberal  and  radical  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  proposes  as  the  sured  means  of  com¬ 
batting  the  common  enemy  a  common  front 
of  all  who  are  opposed  to  it.  He  also  outlines 
the  problems  involved  in  creating  a  unified 
opposition  and  explains  what  the  role  of  the 
working  class  and  the  various  communid 
parties  should  be  in  this  task. — M.  H. 

•  Hyacinthe  Dubreuil.  L'exemple  de  Bat'a. 

La  liberation  des  initiatives  individuelles 

dans  une  entreprise  geante.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937. 
374  pages.  18  francs. — This  book  offers  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
author  in  his  previous  work  A  chacun  sa 
chance.  There  he  dated  theoretically  that  the 
bed  efficiency  in  a  manufaduring  enterprise 
is  to  be  achieved  by  giving  each  group  of  work¬ 
men  a  feeling  of  responsibih'ty  and  allowing 
them  to  work  in  a  spirit  of  competition.  It  is 
to  this  that  he  ascribes  the  great  success  of  a 
Czecho-Slovakian  shoe  manufactory,  the  Bat’a 
firm  of  Zlin.  They  have  selUng  branches 
throughout  the  world  and  are  able  to  meet 
competition  even  from  the  Japanese.  Many  of 
the  French  shoe  enterprises  are  proteding 
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again^  this  and  demanding  some  protecflion 
from  their  government;  but  this,  Dubreuil 
says,  is  folly.  The  French  have  not  always  been 
anxious  to  play  safe  and  find  security  in  some 
petty  government  job.  He  censures  his  fellow 
countrymen  for  their  loss  of  the  spirit  of  adven' 
ture  since  the  days  of  the  settlements  in 
Canada.  Local  faAorics  should  learn  efficiency 
in  methods  of  organization  and  machinery 
from  these  gigantic  enterprises.  M.  Dubreuil 
is  a  practical  economic  who  has  written  several 
books  on  the  New  Deal  in  America.  Excellent 
discussions  of  these  can  be  found  in  the 
Annales  fxflitiques  et  litteraires.  The  present 
book  is  issued  under  the  series  Les  ecrits, 
edited  by  Jean  Guehenno. — Urban  T.  Holmes, 
Jr.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Alex  Pasquier.  Arc  en  Ciel  sur  I'Ameri' 
que.  Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique. 

1937.  192  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — M.  Pas' 
quier  admires  us  prodigiously  and  his  admira¬ 
tion  is  based  on  thorough  fir^  hand  knowledge. 
Hence  his  reserves  have  the  more  weight. 
He  surveys  the  indu^rial  and  political  situa¬ 
tion,  singing  paeans  to  our  initiative  and 
energy.  He  is  generous  in  his  climate  of  our 
literary  endeavors.  His  hope  is  obviously  for  a 
federation  of  Europe  based  on  the  principles 
of  our  union.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  are  his  three 
heroes.  He  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  view  the  birthplace  of  Poe  and  found 
two  unpublished  letters  of  Mallarme  relating 
to  the  sonnet  penned  for  the  American  poet’s 
tomb.  The  one  dark  spot  is  the  betrayal  by 
the  Senate  of  Wilson’s  idealism  and  the  blind 
determination  to  remain  aloof  from  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  Blame  for  the  failures  of  the  League 
is  laid  squarely  on  our  isolationiAs. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Andre  Tardieu.  La  r^lution  d  refaire. 

Tome  I.  Le  souverain  captif.  Paris.  Flam- 

marion.  1936.  255  pages.  12  francs. — Can 
democratic  systems  truly  be  the  expression  of 
the  “sovereign  will’’  of  the  people?  To  this 
qucAion,  which  he  himself  raises,  France’s 
one-time  premier  makes  reply.  And  with 
deva^ting  wit  and  impelling  scholarship  he 
razes  the  Aruciture  of  democratic  theory  entire. 
Over  the  gaping  debris  one  seems  to  see  the 
author  ^and  lowering  with  a  glint  of  ironic 
malevolence  ju^  perceptible  in  the  comer  of 
his  eye. 

The  present  volume,  true,  is  only  a  prelude 
to  four  which  are  to  follow:  in  which,  one  may 
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expert,  M.  Tardieu  will  make  a  valiant  effort 
to  clear  the  wreckage  he  has  piled  up  and  lay 
out  hi?  blue-prints  for  a  political  edifice  after 
his  own  heart:  one  that  in  the  no-man’s  land 
between  political  fart  and  firtion  he  conceives 
to  lie  closer  to  the  former  than  the  gamut  of 
sham  rtrurtures  thus  far  known. 

Expert  as  M.  Tardieu  reveals  himself  in  the 
exuberant  art  of  slinging  well-aimed  pot-shots, 
can  he  tmly,  one  wonders,  lay  out  a  new 
political  rtrurture  that  can  be  built  of  shatter¬ 
proof  glass?  In  the  nature  of  things,  any  politi¬ 
cal  tower  which,  out  of  his  learning,  experience 
and  sly  skepticism,  he  may  shrewdly  design 
murt  necessarily  be  a  leaning  tower.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  ultimate  quertion  will  be  in  his 
case,  as  in  all  cases:  On  whose  side  does  your 
tower  lean? 

Even  if  the  volumes  to  follow  should  not  be 
adequate  to  the  immensity  of  the  proposition 
which  M.  Tardieu  has  set  himself,  one  is  sure 
they  will  be  brilliant  and  provocative. — Lewis 
Bertrand.  New  York  City. 

•  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Le  Passant  d'E' 
thiopie.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  257  pages. — 

One  or  both  the  authors  (the  firrt  person 
singular  is  used  throughout)  went  to  Ethiopia 
as  war  correspondents,  but  they  say  nothing 
of  the  artual  fighting.  They  sketch  with 
appropriate  color  the  senu-mythical  hirtory 
of  the  dynarty  and  of  the  country  and  describe 
its  picturesque  manners.  What  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  authentic  documents  is  no  less 
rtrange  than  the  folk  lore.  Haile  Selassie  was 
never  under  any  illusions  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  rtruggle  although  he  had  some  faith  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  memory  of  Adoua 
haunted  his  chieftains  and  obliged  him  to  resi^; 
after  the  debacle  he  had  to  flee  from  their  fury. 
The  authors  visited  Rome  on  their  return  to 
interview  Mussolini  and  the  pope.  The  former 
remarked:  “Les  Anglais  sont  des  gens  ner- 
veux’’;  the  latter,  replying  to  a  dirert  quertion 
about  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  Italian 
clergy,  said :  “Priere  et  penitence.  Nous  n’avons 
pas  a  faire  autre  chose.’’ — Apart  from  its 
romantic  charm,  the  book  may  prove  of  per¬ 
manent  value  as  a  pirture  of  one  of  the  world’s 
lart  fragments  of  legendary  civilization.  — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  C3ollege. 

•  Augurte  P.  Virtel.  Regards  sur  le  monde 
indo-Iutin.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Cri¬ 
tique.  1936. 15  fr^cs.  282  pages. — The  author 
has  spent  five  years  visiting  and  rtudying  the 
repubh'cs  of  South  America.  He  has  moreover 
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equipped  himself  with  a  thorough  under^nd' 
ing  of  Latin  American  hi^ory.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  sensitive  to  the  casual,  everyday 
manife^tions  of  Spanish  American  life,  and 
is  able  to  impart  his  feelings  and  observations 
to  the  reader.  The  result  is  an  eminently  sound 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  a  vaA  continent. 
Too  many  European  writers  have  gone  to 
South  America  in  search  of  the  exotic,  the 
mystic  and  the  miraculous.  They  have  been 
blind  to  the  realities  of  Hispanic  American 
life,  to  its  role  as  an  easy  held  of  exploitation 
by  foreign  powers,  to  the  degeneration  of  its 
political  institutions,  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
great  mass  of  people.  They  have  also  ignored 
the  heroism  of  these  people  and  their  solid 
virtues,  qualities  which  insure  their  ultimate 
success  in  securing  a  better  and  fuller  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  M.  ViStel 
makes  all  of  this  clear  in  a  way  that  anybody 
can  understand. — M.  H. 

•  Louis  Bertrand.  L'F.spagne.  Paris.  Flam' 
marion.  1937-  64  doublc'column  pages. 

6  francs. — In  this  short  volume  the  celebrated 
Louis  Bertrand  paints  with  broad  Strokes  a 
pidure  of  the  fervor  of  Spain — from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar  and  from  early  recorded 
history  to  the  present.  In  the  brief  space  his 
pidure  muSt  of  necessity  be  rather  a  bird’s 
eye  view,  but  it  is  a  very  colorful  one.  His 
pages  arc  full  of  nostalgic  reminiscences  for 
those  who  know  Spain’s  landscapes,  the 
treasures  of  her  great  cities — Barcelona, 
Madrid,  Granada,  Toledo,  Seville — her  monu- 
ments,  customs,  art  and  literature  and  the 
background  of  the  men  who  sailed  to  the 
American  conquests.  For  those  less  acquainted 
with  the  rich  tap^eStry  of  her  Story  through 
the  ages  it  is  a  very  delightful  introdudory 
guide.  Numerous  photographs  of  familiar 
places  and  subjeds  add  to  the  value  of  this 
resume  of  “I’Espagne  de  toujours.” — Terrell 
Tatum.  University  of  Chattanooga. 

•  Robert  Boucard.  Les  Dessous  de  I'Intel' 
Ugence  Service.  Paris.  Les  Editions  Docu' 

mentaires.  1937-  248  pages.  12  francs. — These 
“revelations”  are  no  doubt  destined  to  sell  as 
satisfactorily  as  Boucard’s  other  “dessous,” 
unmasking  German  spydom,  French  ditto, 
the  women’s  prisons,  the  female  spies,  and  his 
special  aversion,  the  spies  in  the  service  of 
perfidious  Albion.  He  credits  the  British  spy 
sydem  with  much  such  nefarious  omniscience 
and  infrillibility  as  Eugene  Sue  ascribed  to  the 
Jesuits  and  Henry  Ford  was  once  inclined  to 
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see  in  the  Jews.  Boucard  has  been  everywhere, 
knows  everybody  and  has  read  everything, 
so  that  his  books  sparkle  with  dartling  informa¬ 
tion.  But  a  bit  of  a  check-up  will  make  a 
skeptic  of  any  well-bahinced  reader.  Robert 
Boucard  is  a  journalid  and  a  partisan.  He  is 
neither  fair  nor  candid.  Readers  of  this  lively 
volume  are  informed  without  the  batting  of  an 
eyelid,  to  cite  almod  at  random,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  hidory  that  a  British  spy  assassinated 
the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  brilliant 
admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  and 
that  another  British  secret  agent  disposed  of 
Warren  G.  Harding,  in  1923.  As  the  Germans 
phrase  it,  “Weniger  ware  mehr.” — H.  K.  B. 

•  Eugene  Cavaignac.  Le  Problane  Hittite. 

Paris.  Leroux.  1936.  201  pages. — A  sohd 

work  on  one  of  the  more  obscure  problems 
of  hidory.  M.  Cavaignac  is  able  to  show  that 
the  Hittites  mud  have  reached  a  comparatively 
high  degree  of  civilization  even  at  an  early 
period,  towards  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  Hyksos.  He  devotes  several 
chapters  to  the  origins  and  the  hidory  of  the 
Hittites;  later  he  dudies  the  development  of 
their  civilization,  giving  a  well  rounded 
account  of  their  cudoms,  their  laws,  their  arts 
and  their  relations  with  the  Sumerians,  the 
Iranians,  the  Greeks,  on  whom  they  exerted 
influence  and  by  whom  they  were  in  turn 
influenced. 

The  book  is  well  documented  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  several  pages  of  plates. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Escarra.  La  Chine-  Passe  et  Present. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  213  pages 

with  map.  13  and  15  francs. — As  its  title 
indicates,  this  little  book  covers  a  variety  of 
subjedts  and  a  long  period  of  time.  The  fird 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  geographical  fadls,  the  hidorical 
dages  and  the  evolution  of  Chinese  civilization; 
while  the  second  part  deals  exclusively  with 
the  present  China  in  connection  with  her 
attempts  at  social,  political,  technical,  and 
diplomatic  recondrudrion.  Professor  Escarra  is 
well  versed  in  Chinese  aflairs  and  writes  with 
keen  insight  and  sound  interpretation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  accuracy  and  profundity,  this  book, 
charadteridic  of  the  French  type  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  is  written  with  great  lucidity  and  logical 
conviction. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  quedions 
which  may  be  raised  with  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Chinese  arts,  and  the  interpretatiai 
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of  the  charac!leri.4tics  of  the  Chinese  people. 
But  as  a  whole  the  book  is  invaluable,  especially 
to  those  who  desire  to  have  a  general  view  of 
China  in  order  to  watch  her  future  develop- 
ment  with  greater  intere^  and  with  better 
understanding. — ^Sumiiel  T.  Chang.  China 
Institute  in  America,  New  York  City. 

•  G.  Lefebvre.  Les  Thermidcriens.  Paris. 

Armand  Colin.  1937.  220  pages.  13  and 

15  francs. — Continuing  the  work  of  Albert 
Mathiez,  recently  deceased,  Lefebvre  con¬ 
tributes  this  Study  in  the  scries  formerly  in 
charge  of  Mathiez.  It  is  a  thorough,  solid, 
niatter-of-fa<5t  treatise  on  the  TTicrmidor 
period  in  the  French  revolutionary  movement. 
A  highly  objective,  analytical  examination  of 
the  p»eriod  mentioned,  it  discusses  the  reforms 
and  accomplishments  of  the  leaders  of  that 
period  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  political, 
economical,  social  and  international  significance 
and  interprets  them  in  their  relation  to  the 
whole  revolutionary  movement  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  Franc:e. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyn 
reff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Rene  Peter.  Vie  Secrete  de  VAcademie 

Frangaise.  Tome  III.  Paris.  Librairie  des 

Champs  6lysces.  1937-  253  pages.  13.50  francs. 
— In  this  third  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
Academy  Rene  Peter  covers  the  events  of 
the  Academy  during  the  pericxl  from  the  laSt 
years  of  Louis  XV  to  the  breaking  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  By  the  time  Louis  Seize  acceded  to  the 
throne,  the  phibsophes  and  encyclopediites  had 
captured  a  goexJ  number  of  the  seats  in  the 
assembly,  againSt  the  fierce  opposition  of  the 
clericals  and  conservatives.  Montesquieu,  Vol¬ 
taire,  Fontenelle,  Buffon,  d’Alembert  led  the 
left  wing  in  constant  warfiire  againSt  the  right. 
Eventually  all  of  the  big-wigs  of  the  Encyclo' 
pedie  gained  admittance  to  the  auguSt  Company, 
except  Diderot,  Rousseau  and  Condillac; 
Diderot  disdaining  the  proffered  honor  on  the 
ground  that  “the  pleasure  of  being  free  to 
speak  the  truth  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
academics  in  the  world.” 

M.  Peter  gives  an  absorbing  account  of  the 
intrigues  perpetrated  by  the  rival  fedtions  in 
order  to  have  their  candidates  elected  to  the 
Academy.  Many  an  eledtion  was  decided  by 
the  weighty  influence  of  such  ladies  as  La 
Pompadour,  Juh'e  de  Lespinasse  and  Mme  du 
Dcfl[^d. — James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  A.  Thomazi.  Les  Flottes  de  VOr.  Paris. 

Payot.  1937-  231  pages.  20  francs. — 

Captain  Thomazi,  navigator  and  hi^orian. 


relates  here  the  Story  of  the  Spanish  fleets 
w'hich,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  brought 
to  the  peninsula  the  marvelous  treasures  of 
the  new  world.  Spices,  precious  Stones,  pearls, 
silver  and  gold — especially  the  latter — made 
up  the  cargo  of  the  galleons  sailing  under  the 
Castilian  flag,  voy-ages  frequently  interrupted 
or  tragically  ended  by  tropical  hurricanes, 
piratical  attacks  and  founderings  on  unknown 
shores.  That  Spain's  wealth  declined  in  spite 
of  these  fabulous  accretions  only  confirms  the 
axiom  that  States  as  w'ell  as  individuals  can 
find  lasting  prosperity  in  work  alone. — Ger- 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Mark  Amiaux.  La  Vie  Effrenee  du  Mar' 
quis  de  Sade.  Paris,  ^itions  de  France. 

1936.  234  pages.  15  francs. — In  writing  this 
biography,  the  author's  purpose  is  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  popular  misconceptions  about  the 
“Divine  Marquis”  and  to  show  that  he  was  not 
as  black  a  monster  of  perversity  as  he  has  been 
painted.  According  to  M.  Amiaux,  Sade  was 
more  than  anything  else  a  vidtim  of  mother- 
in-law  trouble.  As  is  indicated  in  a  rapid  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Sade  family  tree,  the  Marquis 
inherited  the  germ  of  cruelty  from  some  of  his 
early  ance^rs.  This  congenital  predisposition 
to  sexual  violence  might  never  have  become 
manifest,  however,  had  the  young  marquis 
not  been  cruelly  thwarted  in  his  love  life. 
Unluckily,  he  was  forced  by  his  designing 
father  into  a  manage  de  convenance  with  a 
girl  whom  he  did  not  love  and  even  despised. 
Along  with  that,  he  was  con^ntly  persecuted 
by  the  malicious  spite  of  his  shrewish  mother- 
in-law,  who  took  the  greater  of  pleasure  in 
using  her  influence  with  the  civil  authorities 
to  have  the  rebellious  Marquis  remitted  to 
prison  for  his  escapades.  No  wonder  that  his 
imagination  and  his  passions  ran  wild! 

Having  had  access  to  an  unpublished  col- 
ledlion  of  Sade's  correspondence,  M.  Amiaux 
tlirows  new  light  on  hitherto  obscure  phases 
of  the  Marejuis’  life.  The  book  has  documen¬ 
tary  value  as  well  as  considerable  reader 
intere^. — James  A.  Cilboy.  Philadelphia, 

•  A.  Augu^in-Thierry.  Lola  Montes.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Grasset.  1936.  221  pages.  1 2  francs. — 

Neither  brilliance  nor  point  di^inguishes  this 
regurgitation  of  the  notorious  Aory  of  the 
nineteenth  century  belle.  LeA  the  judicious 
reader  should  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
unimportance  of  this  small  work,  the  publishers 
contribute  their  mite  with  an  atrocious  copy- 
readmg  job.  TTie  author  affeds  the  intromis- 
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sion  of  numerous  foreign  phrases  which  are 
invariably  inaccurate.  In  English,  the  apo^ro' 
phc,  “Woman  your  name  is  frailty”;  in  Spanish, 
“rota”  for  “jota”;  in  German,  a  reference  to 
the  “Zollwerein”;  and  more.  Even  Lola 
deserves  a  better  break. — -Lewis  Bertrand.  New 
York. 

•  Emile  Baumann.  La  Vie  terrible  d' Henry 
de  Groux.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  286  pages. 

25  francs. — The  eminent  Catholic  noveli^  here 
tells  the  tragic  life  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate 
Belgian  arti^.  Baumann  has  given  us  a  care' 
fill,  sympathetic  interpretation  of  both  the 
life  and  the  work  of  de  Groux,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  will  save  either  the  life  or  its 
works  from  oblivion.  It  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  art  of  the  period  and  possibly  may  be 
useful  in  ^udying  that  very  intere^ing  type 
of  the  creative  man  who  is  “almo^  good.” — 
Read  Bain.  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

•  Maurice  Betz.  Rilfje  Vivunt.  Souvenirs, 
Lettres,  Entretiens.  Paris.  fenile-Paul. 

1937.  285  pages.  15  francs. — An  indispensable 
book  for  the  Rilke  specially,  because  it  con' 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  entertaining  and  inter' 
c^g  contributions  of  the  author,  a  number 
of  unpublished  documents  concerning  Rilke’s 
French  friendships  and  his  sojourns  in  Paris. 
Maurice  Betz,  after  making  Rilke’s  literary 
acquaintance  in  1915,  at  the  age  of  17,  through 
the  perusal  of  his  Comet,  became  Rilke’s 
friend,  translator,  and  interpreter,  and  the 
five'volume  edition  of  Rilke  published  by  the 
above  firm  came  from  his  pen.  Of  all  these 
matters  the  present  volume  gives  an  account 
that  is  half  autobiography,  part  biography  and 
literary  criticism,  with  original  letters  of  the 
poet  and  records  of  many  conversations.  It 
has  the  charm  of  its  enthusiasm,  and  is  an 
authentic  and  valuable  record  as  well. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Armand  Cuvillier.  Proudhon.  Paris.  6di' 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  280 

pages.  15  francs. — A  very  timely  book  on 
Proudhon.  We  have  a  well  organized  and  sug' 
gc^ive  anthology  of  his  writings  preceded 
by  a  very  illuminating  preface  of  98  pages. 
Although  a  marxi^t,  M.  Cuvillier  remains  im' 
partial  through  this  essay,  but  has  no  trouble  in 
deteding  the  dubious  points  in  Proudhon’s 
dodrines.  We  see  him  waver  from  fird  to 
lad  between  his  attitude  as  a  .daunch  revolu' 
tionid  and  his  love  for  compromise.  This  book 
comes  jud  at  a  time  when  so  many  well  meaning 
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French  intelleduals  are  trying  to  find  their 
way  out  of  capitalism  to  a  more  human, 
rational  and  well-balanced  social  order.  Caught 
between  rugged  individualism  and  commun' 
ism  they  don’t  know  well  how  to  make  up 
their  mind  to  salvage  what  they  call  person' 
nalisme.  There  are,  among  them,  not  a  few  egO' 
worshippers,  and  they  also  have  now  recourse 
to  Proudhon  to  save  their  precious  ego.  It  is 
the  drange  fate  of  the  latter  in  our  times  to  be 
called  to  the  rescue  by  those  who,  for  fear  of 
socialism  and  communism,  prefer  to  become 
anarchids.  They  will  find  food  for  thought  in 
M.  Cuvillier’s  final  remarks.  (Did  not  that 
mod  intereding  magazine  Esprit  devote  one  of 
its  recent  issues  to  a  survey  and  discussion — 
mod  sympathetic  on  the  whole — of  Proudhon 
and  the  anarchids?) — Regis  Michaud.  Uni' 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Stanislas  Fumet.  Mission  de  Leon  Bloy. 

Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  384  pages. 
20  francs. — This  book  is  meant  much  more  for 
the  faithful  than  for  the  layman,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  latter  will  find  as  much 
edification  in  it  as  might  be  expedted.  Leon 
Bloy  was  a  very  queer  sort  of  Chridian  and 
Catholic:  faith  and  hope  a'plenty  but  very 
little  charity.  This  very  militant  and  aggressive 
man  had  a  special  talent  for  vituperation  and 
curses.  We  may  say  that  he  lifted  wrath  and 
denunciation  to  the  rank  of  fine  arts.  Let  us 
say  that  he  was  an  embittered  and  extremely 
pungent  joumalid.  We  mud  believe  M.  Fumet, 
however,  when  he  gives  Bloy  a  certificate  of 
orthodoxy.  Otherwise  he  would  remain  a 
perfedt  scandal  to  all  the  unorthodox,  which 
may  well  mean  you  and  me.  With  Louis 
Veuillot,  Drumont  and  more  modem  militants 
who  could  be  mentioned  on  the  side  of  the 
Church,  he  initiated  a  way  of  writing  which 
certainly  cannot  be  called  suave.  But  the  noan 
had  genius  in  him  and  true  inspiration.  He 
fought  for  his  living  and  he  fought  for  God 
in  his  own  erratic  way,  full  of  conviAion, 
vigor  and  vagaries.  A  drange  convert  indeed, 
like  Huysmans  whom  he  knew  and  from  whom 
he  parted.  Collection  les  lies  has  already  brought 
forth  some  valuable  biographies  of  writers  and 
mydics.  It  mud  be  praised  for  the  beautiful 
presentation  of  its  volumes. — Regis  Michaud. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Georges  Girard.  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Celle  qui  n'a  jamais  aime.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1936.  219  pages.  10  francs. — Life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  parallel  to  her 
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early  social  career,  life  of  her  6rSt  husband, 
the  burlesque  poet  and  arthritic  invalid 
Scarron,  then  the  figure  of  nonchalant,  carefree 
and  self'indulgent  Louis  XIV ;  all  three  ^nd 
out  in  slightly  grotesque  relief.  The  whole 
attitude  is  rather  light,  verging  on  the  vulgar, 
but  clever.  The  high  points  are  slightly  re¬ 
touched  for  better  effeA.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  is  presented  as  a  cold-hearted,  calculating, 
crafty,  scheming  woman,  of  high  intelligence, 
who  plans  carefully,  ac!ts  with  caution  and 
always  “arrives.”  The  thesis  of  the  ^udy— 
total  lack  of  heart  in  the  make-up  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon — is  very  well  developed.  The 
essay  is  more  or  less  superficial  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  sketch,  has  more  of  a  sensational  than 
a  scientific  or  psychological  biographical 
attitude,  but  it  is  throughout  entertaining, 
and  quite  amusing  in  the  comic  descriptions  of 
Scarron's  troubles  and  medications. — Tatiana 
W.  Boldyrcff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Maurice  Paleologue.  Alexandre  ler:  un 
Tsar  Enigmatique.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  315 
pages. — M.  Paleologue,  as  French  ambassador 
in  St.  Petersburg  from  1913  to  1917,  had  ample 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  Grange  my^ries  of  Russian  hiAory. 
He  often  talked  with  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Michaelovitch,  the  uncle  of  Nicholas  II  and 
the  learned  author  of  the  ^andard  biography 
of  Tsar  Alexander  I.  With  his  charadtcri^ic 
versatility,  his  flair  for  personal  gossip  and 
human  intere^  details,  and  his  literary  skill, 
he  has  produced  a  very  readable  biography 
of  the  enigmatic  autocrat  who  was  in  turn  a 
friend  and  enemy  of  Napoleon,  a  liberal  and 
a  reactionary.  His  account  of  Alexander’s 
political  activities  affords  little  or'nothing  that 
is  new  for  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
European  hi^ory  in  the  Napoleonic  Era.  But 
there  is  much  that  is  curious  and  intereAing 
in  the  picture  of  Alexander's  beautiful,  young, 
love-sick  wife  and  her  relations  with  Countess 
Golovin  and  Prince  Adam  Czartoyski;  in  the 
nocturnal  meetings  between  the  Tsar  and  the 
myterious  Livonian  “prophetess,”  Madame 
Kriidener,  and  especially  in  the  surmise  that 
Alexander  I  did  not  really  die  at  Toganrog 
in  1825,  as  usually  stated  in  the  hitory  books, 
but,  always  harassed  by  the  memory  of  his 
father's  murder,  secretly  disappeared  to  live 
as  a  monk  in  Siberia  under  the  name  of  Feodor 
Kousmitch  until  1864,  and  that  Alexander's 
alleged  sarcophagus,  .secretly  opened  by  later 
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Tsars,  was  found  to  be  empty. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  Francois  ler.  Le  Roy 
Chei'alier.  Parcs.  Fasquelle.  1936.  3<58 

pages.  15  francs. — If  some  chroniclers  have 
recorded  the  reign  of  Francis  I  as  one  of 
despotic  absolutism,  Madame  Vioux  here 
presents  the  French  monarch  in  a  mo^  sym¬ 
pathetic  light,  in  sharp  contra^  to  her  com¬ 
ments  on  the  treachery  of  his  perennial  rivals, 
Charles  V  and  Henry  VIII. 

The  author  also  depicts  life,  public  and 
private,  in  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  vividly  describes  the  splendor  of  the 
king’s  court,  the  high  personalities,  as  well  as 
the  queens  and  favorites  who  adorned  or  dis¬ 
graced  it.  Excellent  rcproduc^tions  of  portraits 
and  historical  paintings  complete  the  book, 
which  is  written  with  a  virile  pen  worthy  of 
the  bc^  biographers. — Germaine  A.  Donogli. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Lyautey.  Vers  le  Maroc.  Lettres  du  Sud- 
C^na!s(1903-1906).  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1937.  247  pages.  35  francs. — These  charmingly 
intimate  letters,  which  Lyautey  wrote  to  hij 
close  friends  and  sympathizers,  reveal  not  only 
his  great  ability  as  soldier  and  diplomat  but 
his  brilliant  personality.  They  show,  more¬ 
over,  that,  in  spite  of  persistent  opposition  by 
the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  bureaus  and  in  spite 
of  seeming  defeat  at  the  end,  he  was  able  to 
promote  colonial  expansion  through  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  strategy  of  exhibition  of  force,  dis¬ 
sociation  of  unfriendly  elements,  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  territory  gained.  Although  the  book 
is  epi^olary  in  form,  it  presents  a  well-con¬ 
nected  narrative  and  a  unity  of  thought  which 
grows  out  of  the  idea  of  the  pax  Romana. — 
R.  Tyson  Wychpff.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Magdeleine  Cluzel.  Autour  de  la  Terre. 
Paris.  Baudiniere.  1936.  289  pages.  12 

francs. — Mme  Cluzel  sailed  from  Cherbourg 
in  November  1935  and  made  a  leisurely  trip 
around  the  world  which  earned  her  through 
the  United  States,  Japan,  China,  Indo<!^hina, 
Siam,  the  Island  of  Bali,  India,  Persia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Her  special  interests  are  art  and  the 
theater.  For  in.<tance,  in  China  she  went  night 
after  night  to  the  theater,  which  is  a  program 
almo^  never  followed  by  other  Occidentals. 
Judging  from  her  remarks  about  the  United 
States,  in  which  she  visited  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  California,  and  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  I  formed 
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the  opinion  that  Mme  Cluzcl  was  somewhat 
Pollyanna'ish  in  her  attitude.  We  have  many 
characteristics  anci  customs  which  muSt  im' 
press  a  French  woman  unfavorably;  but  she 
passes  over  them.  On  the  other  hand  her 
critical  sense  is  sharper  when  she  reaches 
Asia,  and  she  seems  very  fair  withal.  For 
in&uice  she  considers  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  Dutch  to  be  va^ly  superior  to  that  of  her 
own  land,  and  the  admini^ration  of  the 
English  colonies  she  places  second  to  this.  In 
every  way  this  travel  book  makes  entertaining 
reading  and  I  recommend  it  very  highly. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Hans  Hellfritz.  Au  Royaume  de  Saba.  Le 
pays  sans  ombre :  Yeman  et  Hadramaout. 

Traduit  par  J.  P.  de  Dadelson.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1936.  318  pages.  18  francs. — Documentary 
records  interspersed  with  intimate  notes,  this 
book  is  in  essence  the  log  of  a  one-man  expedh 
tion  into  extreme  southern  Arabia,  the  ancient 
Sheba  (or  Saba),  little  explored  and  containing 
vaA  deserts,  a  region  which  has  miraculously 
preserved  its  ancient  civilization.  These 
records  were  originally  published  in  Ger' 
man  in  three  separate  volumes.  Hellfritz 
visited  Saba  to  ^udy  its  music  and  to  photo- 
graph  the  imposing  ruins.  He  made  phono¬ 
graphic  records  of  songs  and  other  vocal 
utterances  of  the  Arabs,  and  took  fine  photos, 
exquisite  in  dazzling  white  and  contra^ing 
shade  effedts,  in  the  powerful  tropic  sun.  On 
the  margin  of  the  usual  explorer’s  intere^  and 
the  presentation  of  his  immediate  data,  one 
reads  into  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Arabs, 
dieir  ailture,  their  civic  itate,  pohtics,  in- 
duAry,  medicine,  religious  observances,  court 
usages,  music,  poetry,  etiquette,  their  ^ill 
exiting  slavery.  The  author  tells  in  his  smooth 
narrative  ftyle  of  adventures,  hardships,  of  his 
peripatetics  about  the  court  and  among  the 
officials,  his  imprisonment,  his  final  success  in 
securing  a  permit  to  resume  his  excursion  into 
the  heart  of  Sheba — all  in  a  tone  of  engaging 
humor.  And  at  every  turn  one  comes  on  strong, 
sharply  outlined  Bedouin  silhouettes. —  Ta- 
tiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Le  Corbusier.  Siuand  les  Cathedrales 
etaient  blanches.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  325 

pages.  20  fi^cs. — M.  Le  Corbusier  has  been 
the  great  pioneer  in  French  architeefture  for 
the  laft  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  he  has  fought 
with  enthusiasm  for  modernism  and  the  new 
"urbanisme.”  This  very  attracitive  book  with 


a  sugge^ive  title  is  made  out  of  the  author’s 
plans  to  solve  the  problems  of  twentieth 
century  housing.  It  is  also  a  ver>'  sincere  attempt 
to  draw  at  firA  hand  a  portrait  of  the  United 
States  seen  especially  if  not  exclusively  through 
the  great  American  cities.  From  the  cathedrals 
to  Henry  Ford  and  the  skyscrapers  we  have  a 
faA  moving  and  revolutionary  survey  of  the 
American  scene.  The  author’s  remarks  are  not 
all  new — or  perhaps  not  as  new  as  they  seem. 
Some  are  only  witty  but  a  great  many  also  are 
sugge^ive.  Le  Corbusier  finds  the  American 
skyscrapers  too  small  and  not  at  all  utilized 
as  much  as  they  should  be.  He  sugge^s  some 
very  fascinating  plans  for  clearing  the  con- 
geAion  of  American  cities  and  bringing  room, 
sunshine  and  sports  into  our  modem  dwellings 
with  concrete,  glass  and  Aeel.  The  author’s 
faith  and  enthusiasm  are  contagious.  The  book 
is  mo^  pleasant  and  intere^ing  to  read. — 
— Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Charles  Vildrac.  Russie  ?{euve.  Paris. 

^mile-Paul.  1937.  255  pages.  15  francs. — 

On  Vildrac’s  fir^  trip  to  Russia,  in  1929,  his 
moA  vivid  impression  was  of  the  Russians  as 
individuals.  In  1935,  he  returned  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  clearer  idea  of  the  new  social  order 
and  its  results.  His  report  is  still  highly  colored 
with  the  personah'ty  of  the  Russians— for 
which  the  reader  may  be  duly  thankful.  It  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  defedt  common  to  a  great  many 
books  about  Russia  — that  of  inability  to  see 
any  color  but  black  or  white,  according  to 
the  author’s  particular  point  of  view.  (The 
predominating  color  in  Vildrac’s  scheme  is 
white.)  However,  it  is  bright  and  intereAing, 
with  a  charm  which  it  derives  from  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  author  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Russians. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Andr6  Lhote.  Parlons  peinture.  Paris. 

Denoel  et  Steele.  1936.  320  pages.  21 

francs. — Andre  Lhote  is  one  of  those  rare 
beings,  a  painter  who  is  articulate,  who  can 
speak  and  write  clearly,  beautifully  and 
wittily.  It  is  unfortunate  that  moA  creative 
artiAs  either  cannot  voice  their  opinions  or 
disdain  to  do  so.  (Naturally  they  feel  that  they 
express  themselves  in  their  work  and  that  that 
should  be  enough.  Their  energies  arc  needed 
for  their  work  and  could  hardly  be  scattered 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  their  f»int  of  view 
and  their  philosophy  of  creation.)  As  a  result 
there  is  a  conftant  misunderstanding  between 
the  pubh'c  and  the  artist;  this  misunder^anding 
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makes  the  task  and  the  life  of  the  artist  more 
difficult.  The  public  feels  resentful  and  insulted 
by  the  works  the  artist  offers,  and  calls  the 
arti-'ft  depraved,  insane,  and  what  not.  Even- 
tually  the  public  acquires  the  training  neces' 
sary  to  see  as  the  arti^  sees,  and  Aops  being 
shocked.  The  public  begins  to  enjoy  what  they 
once  condemned,  (notice,  for  in^ance,  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Van  Gogh, 
Gauguin  and  others)  but  by  the  time  the 
public  has  caught  up,  the  arti^  has  taken 
another  leap  and  the  public  is  again  torn  and 
bewildered. 

Such  works  as  this  volume,  made  up  of 
articles  published  at  various  times  since  1917 
and  of  speeches  covering  many  phases  of  art 
and  art  undcr^nding,  would  do  much  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Alas!  those  who  need  it  mo^ 
will  not  read  it,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  a  sane, 
intelligent,  brilliant  and  lively  presentation  of 
the  painter’s  creed,  aspiration  and  problems. — 
Oscar  Brousse  Jacobson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Ga-<ton  Varenne.  Bourdelle  par  lui'meme. 

Sa  pensee  et  son  art.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937. 
254  pages.  15  francs. — Varenne  had  never 
known  Bourdelle  in  life,  but  acquaintanceship 
with  the  notes,  letters  and  other  papers  of  the 
great  sculptor  gave  him  a  keen  feeling  of  inti¬ 
mate  understanding  that  he  is  able  to  convey 
to  the  reader  in  this  little  book. 

Bourdelle  was  an  unusually  gifted  man  who, 
in  addition  to  his  artistic  creations,  wrote 
creditable  poetry  and  very  good  prose.  How 
sensitive  he  was  to  all  that  made  the  world 
around  him,  how  rich  a  personality  he  devel¬ 
oped,  how  sympathetic  and  inspiring  a  teacher, 
is  well  proved  by  these  quotations  drawn  from 
his  intimate  papers  and  from  articles  written 
at  various  times,  some  of  which  appeared  in 
different  magazines,  others  Still  unpublished. 

We  are  made  acquainted  with  his  opinions, 
his  preferences  among  artists  of  all  time.**,  his 
relations  with  Rodin  and  other  contemporaries. 
Appreciation  of  his  work  gains  by  this  insight 
into  his  mind;  one  realizes  that  Bourdelle  has 
often  been  misunderstood  and  that  the  world 
is  probably  juSt  beginning  to  sense  his  great¬ 
ness. 

The  author  has  appended  a  valuable  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  articles  and  manuscripts  of  Bour¬ 
delle  and  a  chronological  listing  of  his  moSt 
important  pieces  of  sculpture. — Oscar  Brousse 
Jccobson.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Henri  Bremond.  Autour  de  Vhurruinisme, 
d'Frasme  d  Pascal.  Preface  de  Georges 

Goyau.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  302  pages.— 
L'abbe  Bremond,  who  died  in  1933,  was  a  great 
apoAle  of  Christian  humanism.  He  resented 
bitterly  the  imputation  that  the  humanize 
Renaissance  was  a  turning  away  frcMn  piety 
towards  pagan  ideals.  M.  Goyau  has  gathered 
together  ffteen  of  Father  Bremond's  articles 
and  essays,  particularly  those  concerned  with 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  Pascal.  Bremond  was  a 
Strong  critic  of  Jansenism;  he  did  not  believe 
that  Pascal  adhered  unqualifiedly  to  that 
dexftrine.  In  his  emphasis  upon  the  idea  that 
French  humanism  was  not  a  foreign  influence 
in  its  essence,  that  it  was  a  continuation  of 
Streams  of  thought  present  in  France,  l’abbe 
Bremond  was  in  accord  with  a  number  of 
present-day  critics.  Professor  Leon  Wiley  has 
discussed  this  new  trend  in  Renaissance 
criticism  quite  recently  in  Studies  in  Philology 
XXXIV  (1937).  The  truth  in  this  controversy 
of  Italian  inspiration  vs.  French  national 
humanism  lies  undoubtedly  in  this  combina¬ 
tion  :  Italy  set  off  the  torch  and  furnished  much 
of  the  learned  sources,  while  France  persi^ed 
in  developing  the  movement  along  lines  that 
were  native  to  her  and  in  harmony  with  her 
traditions. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Jean  CJalw,  S.  J.  Le  Livre  des  Psaumes, 
traduit  et  commente.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 

1936.  Two  volumes.  700  and  688  pages.  110 
francs. — A  pain^king  and  monumental  work, 
both  of  translation  and  of  comment.  The 
scheme  is  ambitious.  After  extensive  introduc¬ 
tory  matter  upon  the  Psalter  as  a  whole,  in 
which  its  canon,  its  divisions,  its  liturgical 
and  musical  directions,  the  general  conclusions 
about  authorship  and  dates,  the  metrics,  the 
titles  of  individual  psalms,  and  above  all,  the 
general  dcxtrinal  teaching  are  set  forth.  Father 
Cal^  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
separate  psalms,  fitting  each  into  an  eight-fold 
organization.  Its  parts  are,  1.  a  translation  into 
French,  entirely  new;  2.  a  Latin  translation, 
or  more  properly  a  recension  of  the  Vulgate; 
for  change  is  made  only  when  accuracy  de¬ 
mands;  3.  textual  criticism;  4.  exegesis;  5.  com¬ 
ment  upon  literary  form  and  versification; 
6.  comment  upon  dcxftrinal  teaching  and  impli¬ 
cation;  7.  statement  of  liturgical  uses  and  pos¬ 
sibilities;  8.  consideration  of  evidences  for  fix¬ 
ing  date  of  composition. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  work  carefully 
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done,  as  this  is,  is  a  mine  of  information — 
a  6nc  reference  work  for  one's  shelves.  The 
translations  are  good  and  the  textual  criticism 
scholarly.  But  in  the  literary,  the  exegetical, 
and  particularly  in  the  doctrinal  part  one  feels 
a  lack.  For  all  the  labor  there  seems  but  little 
added  light.  Father  Gales  has  brought  little  of 
inspired  venture  into  his  Audy ;  one  senses  that 
before  he  set  out,  he  knew  both  what  he  would 
look  for  and  what  he  would  refuse  to  see.  There 
seems  at  lea^  a  slight  similarity  between  his 
“condudled  tour”  through  the  Psalms,  and 
those  arranged  for  foreigners  wishing  to  travel 
through  the  Soviet  Union,  or  for  that  matter, 
by  American  chambers  of  commerce  to  show 
visiting  Rotarians  the  town.  One  wishes  the 
author  had  shown  more  intere^  in  the  great 
and  conflicting  spiritual  experiences  of  men 
which  the  psalms  reflect,  ancl  less  in  gathering 
them  into  a  tight  little  system.  Fortunately, 
his  will  not  be  the  laA  word  upon  the  inex' 
hauAible  Psalms. — Edward  Murray  Clarl^. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Lucien  Henry.  Les  origines  de  la  religion. 

Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1935.  304  pages.  12  francs. — Basing  his  work 
on  the  extensive  Judies  of  speciali^  in  the 
sdentific  interpretation  of  the  origins  and 
history  of  religion,  such  as  Loisy,  Guignebert, 
Frazer,  Reinach,  Durkheim,  etc.,  M.  Henry 
reconsiders  the  subject  in  the  light  of  hi^orical 
materialism.  His  chief  purpose  is  not  to  prove 
that  “religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people,”  a 
maxim  which  is  more  or  less  implied  in  his 
general  approach  to  the  hijtory  of  the  super' 
natural,  but  to  show  how  the  specific  content 
of  any  religion  at  a  given  epoch  is  related  to 
the  chief  social  and  economic  characteri^ics 
of  the  community  in  which  it  thrives. — M.  H. 

•  Rene  Schwob.  Capitale  de  la  Prihe. 

Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1934.  267 

pages. — Solitude  de  Jesus  ChriSl.  Paris.  Desclee 
de  Brouwer.  1935.  274  pages.  Each  volume  15 
francs. — Readers  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Rene  Schwob  will  greet 
these  two  spiritual  travelogues  about  the  chief 
centers  of  Catholic  devotion  as  welcome  addi' 
tions  to  Catholic  French  belles'lettres. 

In  the  75  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  wonderful  apparitions  at  Lourdes,  the 
little  town  in  the  Pyrenees  has  become  the  mo^ 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Chri-ftian 
world.  Cures  of  various  kinds  undeniably 
occurred  there,  and  {(till  occur — the  te^imony 
of  the  Bureau  of  Atte^ation  is  reliable;  the 
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Bureau  is  moA  thorough  in  its  medical  examina' 
tions — but  Lourdes  was  evidently  not  meant 
to  be  a  Court  of  Miracles.  It  is  the  Capital  of 
Prayer  and  Suffering.  To  a  world  with  its 
unhealthy  dread  of  pain,  Lourdes  brings  the 
message  of  cheerful,  even  joyous  acceptance 
of  p»ain.  Here  and  there  a  pilgrim  returns  from 
Lourdes  freed  from  the  bodily  affliction  which 
he  carried  thither,  but  none  returns  without 
a  smile  of  happiness.  Those  who  go  to  Lourdes 
to  satisfy  their  devotion  are  impressed  with 
the  sincere  charity,  the  selfclfacing  helpful' 
ness,  the  mutxial  deference  they  find  every' 
where  between  individual  pilgrims  and  pa' 
tients,  and  even  between  national  groups. 
Here  is  true  unity,  and  to  one  who  knows 
his  world  this  is  miracle  enough. 

In  contra^  to  Lourdes  the  Holy  Places  of 
Pale^ine  (Solitude  de  Jesus'ChriSt)  present  a 
paradox  and  a  riddle.  They  are  ill'kept  and 
shabbily  decorated;  there  is  con^nt  Arife 
between  the  various  groups;  the  demeanor 
of  the  schismatical  clergy  is  scandalous;  prayer 
is  impossible.  Except  for  the  Trappi^  and  the 
Carmelites  (the  author  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
severe  in  his  criticism)  even  the  Catholic  grcxips 
seem  to  be  influenced  mo^ly  by  their  personal 
or  community  intere^s.  In^ead  of  going  to 
Pale^ine  to  meditate,  everybody  seems  bent 
on  making  some  abounding  archeological  dis' 
covery.  Then  there  is  the  modern  Jewish  ele' 
ment,  an  engaging  subject  to  a  converted  mem' 
ber  of  that  race,  engaging,  that  is,  in  anticipa' 
tion.  Schwob  is  bored  and  disgu^ed  with  the 
acftuality. 

To  solve  the  riddle  one  muA  go  to  Pale^ine 
not  in  the  spirit  of  Pierre  Loti  but  in  that  of 
Charles  de  Foucauld,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
not  yet  Pere  de  Foucauld  at  that  time,  if 
memory  serves  this  reviewer  rightly.  For 
Pale^ine  is  more  than  hi^ory  or  archeology. 
It  is  the  scene  of  a  drama  which  begins  with 
Abraham,  which  reaches  its  climax  on  Calvary, 
and  which  continues  in  some  way  down  to  our 
own  time.  Chri^  continues  to  suffer  there  in 
a  my^ical  way.  Accordingly  the  traveler  who 
visits  Palestine  no  longer  remains  a  mere  spcc' 
tator,  but,  independently,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  will,  he  is  made  to  contribute  his  part  to 
the  tragedy.  This  fadt  goes  to  explain  also  the 
attitude  of  the  modern  Jews,  for  the  latter  with 
their  atheism  and  utter  materialism  fall  exactly 
into  the  role  of  the  mob  which  clamored  for 
His  crucifixion, — C.  Sons.  St.  Gregory's  Cob 
lege,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Marcel  Villcr,  S.  J.,  and  others.  Di^ion' 
naire  de  Spiritualite.  Ascetiquc  et 

MyAique.  Doctrine  et  Hi^oire.  Fascicule  VI. 
Bibliotheques'Byzance.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937. 
400  columns,  large  odlavo.  20  francs. — With  its 
sixth  fascicle,  this  admirable  work  completes 
its  6r^  volume,  and  this  fascicle  contains  an 
index  of  all  the  articles  in  the  volume.  In  the 
future,  the  price  of  each  fascicle  will  be  25 
francs,  A  valuable  feature  of  this  in^lment  are 
the  Biographies  Spirituelles,  of  which  there  is  a 
6ne  li^,  with  characterizations,  from  all  ages 
and  countries.  Although  the  work  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  intended  to  be 
useful  and  edifying  to  all  types  of  reader,  and 
the  article  on  Spiritual  Biographies  ends,  a  little 
quaintly  but  very  ju^ly:  “Si  Thi^orien  e^ 
en  meme  temps  un  ecrivain,  il  fera  une  oeuvre 
attachante,  captivante,  qui  donnera  au  lecteur 
la  sensation  du  vrai,  du  reel.  LVdification  sera 
neccssairement  prcxiuite  et  les  incroyants 
n'auront  aucun  reproche  a  faire  a  I'hagiogra' 
phic  catholique  ainsi  presentee."  To  mo^ 
readers  the  mo^  attractive  part  of  the  volume 
will  no  doubt  be  the  individual  biographies. 
The  charming  St.  Bonaventure  receives  some 
90  of  these  large  and  closely  printed  columns, 
equivalent  to  a  fair  sized  separate  volume.  The 
moderns  are  less  amply  treated  but  Henri 
Bremond  has  more  space  than  Bossuet,  and 
the  Prote^ants  have  quite  as  fair  treatment  as 
the  Catholics.  The  complete  Di^tionnaire  de 
Spirituality  will  be  one  of  the  world's  mo^ 
useful  cyclopedias  of  religion. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Geoffroy  Atkinson.  Les  ?<louveaux  HorP 
zons  de  la  Renaissance  Frangaise.  Paris. 

Droz.  1935.  521  pages. — Under  this  pretty 
title,  Mr.  Atkinson  offers  the  result  of  the 
formidable  amount  of  labor  represented  by  his 
weighty  volume.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Lanson,  who  directed  the  author’s  inve^iga- 
tions  in  that  held  now  so  much  his  own.  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  ambition  (fo^ered  by  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  Amher^  College  and  the  Guggenheim 
Foundation)  was  to  ac^tually  read  the  more  than 
500  volumes  which  he  had  li^ed  in  his  previous 
Repertoire  bibliogr.  de  la  lift,  geographique  de  la 
Renaissance — 14S0'l609.  Of  course  he  added 
some  names  and  one  will  find  in  the  Fir^ 
Appendix  (there  are  3  Appendixes  and  3 
Indexes)  the  places  where  the  books  can  be 
found,  often  only  one  copy  being  known. 

The  material  thus  gathered  is  altogether  too 
rich  to  be  adequately  indicated  here.  Let  it  be 
said  only  that  in  the  fir^  part  the  author  deals 


with  the  facets  brought  to  light  under  the  titles 
Exotisme,  Legende  sentimentale  (Golden  Age), 
Idees  politiques,  Idies  morales,  idees  religieuses, 
IdSes  "philosophiques,"  Sens  critique,  while  in 
the  second  part  he  describes  how  much,  and  in 
what  way,  new“horizons’’  were  opened  to  16th 
century  writers.  In  the  fir^  part  such  names 
as  Chauveton,  Lcscarbot,  Jean  lAry,  Villega- 
gnon,  Joseph  Aco^  ^nd  out,  with  such 
names  as  Levet  held  out  as  entirely  unreliable 
and  unintelligent.  In  the  second  part,  Mon¬ 
taigne.  of  course,  commands  mo^  attention, 
Rabelais  does  not  seem  to  receive  his  due  share, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson,  or  some  of  his  followers, 
will  have  to  do  the  work  for  us.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  Abel  Lefranc  muA 
regret  that  Les  y^ouveaux  Horizons  did  not 
appear  earlier. 

One  of  the  suprising  results  of  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son’s  thoroughgoing  inve^igation  is  certainly 
the  fac^l  that,  during  the  16th  century  at  leaA, 
the  intere^  of  authors  and  public  did  not  go 
so  much  to  relations  concerning  the  newly 
discovered  continent  as  to  the  Orient  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Turkey  (one  book  for  Anoerica  as 
agairr^  four  for  Turkey  and  the  Orient). 

The  volume  is  intere^ingly  illu^rated.  The 
French  is  admirably  faultless. — Albert  Schmz, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Colette.  La  Jumelle  J^oire.  Paris.  FerenoL 
1937.  215  pages.  12  francs. — In  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  her  boudoir  novels  about  Ch6ris  and 
Claudines,  Mme  Colette  scans  the  Parisian 
Aage  with  an  appraising  eye.  The  present  book 
is  a  collection  of  her  drama  reviews  for  the 
season  of  1935-36.  Mme  Colette  recognizes 
the  present-day  aridity  of  the  French  theatre 
and  sees  the  need  for  newer  ways  that  more 
truly  reflect  contemporary  life.  Her  comments 
on  certain  plays  and  players  are  rather  striking. 
She  eulogizes  Max  Reinhardt’s  cinema  version 
of  Midsummer  J^ight's  Dream,  especially  the 
superb  performance  of  young  Mickey  Rooney 
as  Puck.  Worth  quoting  is  her  sitriking  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  new  ^age  ^r.  Miss  Cinda  Glenn: 
“.  .  .  .les  debuts  de  miss  Cinda  Glenn.  Df- 
buts:  C’e^  attaque,  e’e^  explosion  qu’il  faut 
fcrire.  Cinda  Glenn  ressemble  a  une  dompteuse 
qui  aurait  mange  sa  menagerie.  Elle  a  une 
criniere  de  lion  rouge,  les  yeux  bleus  du  chat 
de  Siam,  I’echine  de  la  panth^re,  pour  bras 
deux  pythons,  et  elle  connalt  toutes  les  gri¬ 
maces  du  singe.  Cette  jungle  dblouissante 
occupe  la  scene  avec  autorit^,  chante,  danse. 
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rit  avcc  Ic  public,  et  s’amuse  presquc  autant 
qvie  lui.” — James  A.  Cilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  L.  Dcmeur  et  G.^  Vanwelkenhuyzen. 

Pages  Choisies  des  Ecrivains  Frangais  de 

Belgujue.  1880'1935.  Vol.  I.  Romanciers.  302 
pages.  Vol.  II.  Poesie'Th^atre-Essais.  311 
pages.  Bruxelles.  Vanderlinden.  1935  and  1936. 
—The  aim  of  the  editors  was  to  provide  texts 
meeting  all  school  requirements  and  at  the 
same  time  books  to  be  valued  and  read  in  future 
years  as  a  panorama  of  Belgian  literature  since 
the  revival.  They  have  succeeded  admirably; 
the  paper  and  printing  are  excellent  and  the 
portraits  of  the  authors  contribute  much  to 
the  attraAiveness  of  the  volumes.  The  6rA 
is  devoted  largely  to  hAion;  forty-two  writers 
are  represented  by  a  short  Aory  or  a  chapter 
from  a  book.  The  second  is  divided  between 
poets  (48),  drama tiAs  (15),  and  essayiAs  (19). 
A  short  hiAorical  introduAion  precedes  each 
seAion.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  only  four  of 
the  essayiAs  are  literary  critics;  the  reA  are  art 
critics  or  word-painters  of  landscape.  The 
preponderance  of  description  is  noticeable  also 
among  the  poets;  Belgians  are  primarily  plaAic 
artiAs.  This  may  explain  the  minor  develop- 
ment  of  drama  in  Belgium,  although  the  editors 
believe  the  vogue  of  the  Parisian  theatre  a  more 
potent  cause. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Pierre  Flottes.  Le  Drame  Intirieur  de 
Pierre  Loti.  Paris.  Le  Courrier  Litteraire. 

1937.  270  pages.  15  francs. — Since  his  death 
thirteen  years  ago.  Loti's  renown  in  French 
letters  has  undergone  an  eclipse.  Possibly  be¬ 
cause  of  his  escapiA  attitude  and  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  sensual,  exotic  themes.  Loti  holds 
no  appeal  for  the  present  age  tormented  by 
politico-social  rivalries  and  the  ever-present 
nightmare  of  war.  M.  Pierre  Flottes  believes 
that  Loti  does  not  deserve  this  negleA.  He  en¬ 
deavors  in  his  book  to  show  that  the  author  of 
Picheur  d'Islande  was  by  no  means  oblivious 
of  social  problems.  Despite  M.  Flottes'  con¬ 
tention  that  Loti  has  a  message  for  us  of  today, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  attraAion  there 
could  be  other  than  that  of  escapism.  Loti  him¬ 
self  is  quoted  as  saying:  “J'ai  horreur  de  la 
civiliaation  et  des  theories  6galitaires.  .  .  . 
Pirai.  .  .  loin  des  machines  a  vapeur,  des  mes- 
quinerics  sociales  et  des  rengaines  du  pro- 
gris." 

M.  Flottes'  book,  besides  its  wealth  of  docu¬ 
mentation,  is  very  well  written  and  highly 
t'cadable. — James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 


•  Jean  Frdville.  Sur  la  litterature  et  Van. 

Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1936.  204  pages.  15  francs. — M.  Freville  has 
performed  a  difficult  task  with  credit.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  “MarxiA"  literary 
criticism  written  these  paA  few  years  and  even 
more  printed  about  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  new  school.  What  was  sadly  lacking  was  a 
firA-hand  knowledge  of  what  Marx  and  Engels 
had  aAually  written  about  art  and  literature. 
This  M.  Freville  now  supplies  us.  Searching 
through  the  voluminous  writings  of  these  two 
German  philosophers,  he  colleAed,  translated 
and  edited  their  comments  on  the  great  writers 
of  their  time  and  the  paA,  their  theories  on  the 
relationship  between  art  and  society  and 
between  art  and  the  philosophy  of  dialeAical 
materialism.  In  order  to  give  the  book  unity, 
M.  Freville  arranged  his  seleAions  so  that  they 
fit  into  a  logical  topical  scheme.  Henceforth 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  abysmal  igno¬ 
rance  of  this  subjeA  so  commonly  displayed 
by  both  the  defenders  and  opponents  of 
MarxiA  literary  criticism. — M.  H. 

•  Andr6  Lang.  Tiers  de  Siecle.  Paris.  Plon. 

1935.  423  pages. — This  third  tour  of  the 

French  literary  world  by  the  facile  author  of 
Voyage  en  zigzags  dans  la  Republique  des  Let- 
tres  adds  a  new  shelf  of  observations  on  his 
ramblings  in  literary  circles.  The  intereA  of  the 
book  is  joumaliAic  rather  than  literary  or 
critical,  but  the  author,  who  has  some  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  playwright  and  noveliA,  writes  with 
charm  and  has  that  gift,  which  we  like  to  call 
French,  of  introducing  both  personal  and 
philosophic  considerations  into  matter  that 
might  be  treated  in  a  purely  expository  or 
analytical  manner,  and  the  book  consequently 
gains  in  readability,  though  by  the  same  token 
it  loses  in  objeAive  documentary  value. 

In  the  firA  seAion,  L'Equipee  des  Jeunes  Au¬ 
teurs,  Lang  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  un¬ 
successful  attempt  made  in  1925  by  some  sixty 
of  the  moA  talented  young  dramatiAs  to  form 
an  independent  theatre — a  significant  episode 
in  the  Aruggle  of  creative  writers  to  combat 
the  commercialism  of  the  age.  The  moral  of 
their  failure  is  somewhat  complex,  but  Lang 
Aresses  “the  lack  of  faith  and  sincere  enthu¬ 
siasm"  of  the  young  writers.  In  the  laA  seAion 
he  offers  a  rather  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
anomalous  problems  of  the  French  cinema. 
France's  record,  both  on  the  Aage  and  on  the 
screen,  has  been  far  from  brilliant  during  these 
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three  decades,  and  Lang  throws  light  upon  the 
causes  of  failure  in  both  fields. 

The  central  and  main  sedlion  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  Lang’s  interviews 
with  forty  men  of  letters  in  the  summer  of 
1929,  which  were  originally  published  in  Les 
Annales.  The  informal  observations  of  these 
men,  who  include  the  leading  literary  figures 
of  today,  observations  made  in  that  golden 
summer  of  prosperity  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects — literature,  politics,  the  problems  of 
contemporary  life — are  in  many  cases  fascinat* 
ing  to  read  today.  Discreetly  Lang  tried  to 
orient  the  discussions  toward  que^ions  of  the 
future  of  literature  and  social  evolution.  And 
one  is  Aruck  by  the  fad  that  so  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  had  a  sense  of  what  the  future 
held  in  dore.  Some  were  wholly  absorbed  in 
their  literary  work,  others  professed  welLbred 
disenchantment,  and  dill  others  betrayed  a 
profound  sense  of  discouragement.  The  words 
of  Henri  Beraud  are  almod  an  epitaph  for 
a  large  group  of  them:  “Nous  sommes  des 
vieux  de  quarante-cinq  ans.  Giraudoux  ed  un 
vieux,  Codeau  ed  un  vieux,  aussi  vieux  que 
Joffre  ou  Poincare.  C'ed  comme  ^^a.  Tous,  tous, 
meme  les  moins  de  trente  ans,  nous  ecrivons 
pour  les  morts.”  Yet  some  of  them,  like  Bar- 
busse,  now  dead,  and  Andre  Gide,  knew  that 
they  were  writing  for  the  living  and  the 
unborn. 

But  Lang  dudiously  avoids  generalizations, 
and  the  effed  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is — per' 
haps  intentionally — to  leave  the  reader,  like 
a  tourid  after  a  twenty'four  hour  visit  to  a 
large  city,  with  a  wealth  of  vivid  but  some- 
what  blurred  impressions. — Haakon  M.  Che' 
valier.  University  of  California. 

•  Jean'Richard  Bloch.  T^aissarice  d'une 
Culture.  Paris.  Rieder.  1936.  180  pages. 
10  francs. — A  little  book,  small  in  size  and 
rich  in  content.  TTie  author  has  colleded  some 
of  his  well  known  essays  bearing  on  literature 
and  the  social  problem.  They  are  all  concise  and 
suggedive,  especially  those  which  have  been 
colleded  under  the  heading  Pour  qui  ecrivez' 
vous?  Here  J.'R.  Bloch  takes  to  task  the  purids 
and  the  dilettanti  and  explodes  the  m>^h  of 
rugged  individualism,  the  lad  bulwark  of  our 
h’terati.  Mod  of  these  essays  were  written 
before  the  Moscow  trials  and  not  all  readers 
of  the  book  will  be  inclined  to  retain  the 
author’s  optimism  on  the  Russian  literary 
organization,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
an  orthodox  Marxid  to  agree  with  Bloch  on 
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the  necessity  of  a  social  rejuvenation  in  order  to 
rejuvenate  literature  and  art  themselves.  Let 
me  also  refer  the  reader  to  the  capital  pagej 
which  open  the  volume.  Under  twenty-fw 
headings  we  are  offered  here  a  mod  indrudive 
introdudlion  to  criticism.  Bloch’s  reflcdiom 
on  literary  fashions  and  the  manufaduring 
of  literary  and  artidic  tade  can  serve  as  a  very 
appropriate  basis  for  a  new  classification  and 
underdanding  of  our  cultural  produdions. 
Bloch  is  one  of  the  mod  forceful,  lucid  and 
intelligent  French  writers  at  present.  His 
little  book  ends  with  a  courageous  challenge 
in  favor  of  a  new  culture  and  civilization — cot 
what  it  may — Regis  Michaud.  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  Tridan  Dereme.  L' Escargot  Bleu.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1936.  277  pages. — The  pleasant 

ironid  offers  us  a  group  of  light  essays  oo 
poets,  poetry  and  related  topics.  Some  of  the 
chapters  are  vaguely  reminiscent,  in  form  and 
tone,  of  Montaigne.  After  the  fird  third  of  the 
book,  however,  the  reading  becomes  rather 
dull  from  the  plethora  of  whimsical  bavardage 
heavily  interlarded  with  excerpts  from  any 
number  of  poems,  both  classical  and  modem. 
— James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Jean  Lorrain.  La  Ville  Empoisonn^e — Pall' 

Mall  Paris.  Paris.  Crw.  1936.  343  page*. 

12  francs. — This  book,  a  florilege  of  newspaper 
chronicles  wTitten  by  Jean  Lorrain  from  1887 
to  1900,  derives  the  fird  part  of  its  title  from 
the  fin-de-si^cle  turbulence  with  which  it 
deals.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Raitif  de  la 
Bretonne,  Jean  Lorrain  wrote  his  column, 
Pall'Mall  Semaine,  which  made  him  the 
Walter  Winchell  of  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  century.  Though  much  more  of  a  littfra- 
teur  than  the  New  York  columnid,  Lorrain  had 
the  same  flair  for  scandal  and  gossip,  and  the 
same  insouciance  about  jibing  celebrities  for 
their  misdoings.  His  critical  acumen  enabled 
him  to  discern  and  push  such  then  rising 
figures  as  Remy  de  Gourmont,  Maurice  Mae* 
terlinck,  Lalique,  Gudave  Kahn,  Albert  Sa' 
main,  and  others.  Intereding  is  his  descriptwn 
of  the  lad  days  of  Oscar  Wilde.  He  rails  at 
Robert  de  Montesquiou’s  Hortensias  Bleus  and 
the  debutant  Proud’s  Les  Plaisirs  et  les  Jours 
as  the  lated  effusions  of  petit maitres.  There 
is  mention  of  IA)n  Daudet,  who  already  was 
darted  on  the  journalidic  war-path  with  a  fiery 
campaign  againd  D’Annunzio  for  alleged  pla¬ 
giarism  of  Flaubert  and  Maeterlinck. 

La  Ville  Empoisonnee  is  altogether  an  en- 
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gaging  book.  Besides  a  preface  by  Georges 
Normandy,  it  contains  an  index  of  names,  as 
well  as  two  portraits  and  fac'simile  letters  of 
Jean  Lorrain. — James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Salvador  Novo.  T^ouvel  Amour.  Tunis. 

Editions  de  Mirages.  1937. — These 

French  translations  of  Salvador  Novo’s  T^uew 
Amor  are  exquisitely,  tenderly  rendered  in  the 
French  by  Armand  Guibert,  well  worthy  of 
their  dedication  to  that  mo^  sacred  memory  of 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  who.  as  Armand  Gui- 
belt  explains  in  a  preface  that  is  revelatory 
of  all  the  intimate  depths  of  feeling  that  have 
gone  into  the  creation  of  the  mo^  beautiful 
of  all  Mexican  verse  of  the  laA  decade,  the 
poems  of  Salvador  Novo,  was  a  close  friend 
and  comrade  of  the  Mexican  poet  from  their 
fir^  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires.  Guibert 's  treat' 
mcnt  of  the  influences  and  formative  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  Mexican  poet,  as  well  as  his 
summary  of  the  out^nding  merits  of  such 
diversified  scholarly  and  poetical  works  as 
Novo  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  his 
country,  are  accurately  and  skillfully  woven 
into  a  complete  portrait  of  the  poet. — Dorothy 
Margaret  Kress.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Julien  Vocance.  Le  Litre  des  Hai'Kau 

Paris.  Societe  Fran^aise  d'^itions  Litte- 

raireset  Techniques.  1937. 159  pages.  15  francs. 
— The  hai'^di,  a  brief  poem  of  three  lines, 
flourished  as  a  literary  form  in  Japan  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Employing  a 
modified  form  of  the  hai'l{ai  throughout  this 
colledion  of  poems,  Julien  Vocance  demon- 
^trates  eflfeAively  its  possibilities  as  a  genre  for 
We^em  poets.  In  the  preface  to  the  book, 
M.  Vocance  writes  of  the  hai'f^ai  in  the  super¬ 
lative.  He  says  it  realises  “le  plus  grand  eflfort 
de  s^-nthese  qui  ait  jamais  ete  tente.”  And  fur¬ 
thermore:  “In^rument  par  excellence  de  la  re¬ 
cherche  psychologique  du  monologue  interieur, 
ne  se  pourrait-il  qu’il  nous  livrat  un  jour  la  clef 
dcs  tresors  caches  auxquels  le  surrealisme  (qui 
lui  doit,  cependant,  peut-etre  beaucoup,  n'e^- 
ce  pas,  Eluard?)  s’e^  revele  impuissant  a  nous 
donner  accw?” 

If  only  for  its  novel  technique,  Le  Litre  des 
Hai'Kat  is  a  work  of  exceptional  intere^. — 
James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Georges  Barbarin.  Jesusa  de  Guipuzcoa. 

Paris.  Calnunn-Levy.  1936.  15  francs. — 

In  this  novel  only  the  plot  is  imaginary.  Char- 
a<flersand  episodes  are  based  on  direA  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  Basque  region  over  a  period  of  ten 


months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  The  coming  of  the  Republic  has  for 
the  fir^  time  in  hundreds  of  years  aroused  in 
these  people  a  violent  desire  to  be  politically 
independent  (at  lea^  in  a  federative  sense), 
and  at  the  same  time  has  dangerously  fanned 
their  resentment  again^  the  clergy  and  the 
ari^ocrats  whom  they  regard  as  responsible 
for  their  economic  misery.  In  addition,  we  are 
given  an  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Basques,  their  games,  their  fieilas,  their 
ignorance,  super^ition  and  (despite  their 
sincere  hatred  for  the  clergy)  their  deeply 
rooted  religious  feelings.  Though  the  amount 
of  information  derived  is  considerable,  much 
is  lo^  by  its  presentation  in  novelized  dress. 
A  series  of  essays  would  have  given  more 
valuable  results. — Joseph  G-  Fucilla.  North- 
weAem  University. 

•  Marcel  Barbotte.  Les  Montagues  Bleues. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  189  pages.  12 

francs. — The  true  characters  of  this  unas¬ 
suming  novel  are  the  Montagues  Bleues  near 
Autun  (Saone  et  Loire)  and  the  neighboring 
countryside.  The  protagoni^s  of  the  plot,  two 
young  French  bachelors  and  a  charming  “Am^- 
ricaine,”  might  ^tand  out  more  clearly,  but 
they  are  in  a  delightful  setting,  connected  by 
an  adroit  plot  culminating  in  a  tragic  and  sud¬ 
den  denouement.  The  author  does  not  aim  at 
psychological  analyois,  but  relates  the  facts 
with  great  skill,  in  the  manner  of  a  ^age 
director.  The  pages  devoted  to  description  are 
finely  drawn  sketches,  tinted  with  the  pictur- 
e««que  and  quaint  atmosphere  of  the  French 
“province.” 

The  foreign  reader  may  obtain  a  pleasing 
and  true  picture  of  that  side  of  French  life; 
the  same  pages  give  the  French  reader  a  delight¬ 
ful  “no^lgique”  impression. — Elisabeth  Ro- 
drigue.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Pierre  Benoit.  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  suivi  de 

La  Ronde  de  nuit.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1936.  251  pages.  15  francs. — A  novel  of  nearly 
200  pages,  followed  by  three  short  sketches, 
done  with  Pierre  Benoit's  invariably  excellent 
technique,  his  careful  and  deliberate  documen¬ 
tation,  his  feeling  for  background.  But  none 
of  them  except  Les  deux  portraits,  which  closes 
the  volume,  rewards  the  reader  for  his  patience 
with  the  smashing  finale  which  Benoit  some¬ 
times  manages  so  expertly.  The  title  (ftory 
evokes  Bonaparte  at  Akkar,  and  juit  misses 
being  touching  at  some  points  and  thrilling  at 
others.  Les  deux  portraits  confronts  French  and 
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German  cousins  during  the  War  of  1870,  very 
skillfully  and  dramatically. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Robert  Brasillach.  Le  Marchand  d'oiseaux. 

Paris.  Plon.  1936.  253  pages.  12  francs. — 

An  old  bird'fencier  is  the  mutual  friend  who 
brings  together  the  de.ftinies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  University  quarter  in  Paris.  Through 
a  Grange  friendship  with  him,  three  university 
indents,  two  little  waifs,  a  rag-picker’s  child, 
and  a  groceress  6nd  themselves  embroiled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  tragic  event.  Through  the  influence 
of  Isabelle  and  her  friends,  Marie  Lepetitcorps, 
the  ow’ner  of  the  grocery  ^ore,  is  permitted  to 
adopt  the  two  children  who  satisfy  her  long- 
repressed  maternal  in^in(^l.  When  the  children 
show  criminal  tendencies  and  progress  rapidly 
from  petty  thievery  to  murder,  Isabelle  feels 
that  her  part  in  the  affair,  though  innocent,  will 
caA  a  permanent  shadow  on  her  life.  Her 
friend  Laurent,  however,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Marie  is  cursed  with  a  “nature  ingrate,” 
which  has  caused  her  to  make  a  foilure  of  her 
life,  like  children  who,  trying  to  help,  only 
succeed  in  breaking  something.  He  philos¬ 
ophizes,  “II  arrive  a  tant  de  gens  de  casser  le 
sucrier.”  The  somewhat  matter-of-fa<ft  love 
dory  of  Isabelle  and  Daniel  is  merely  incidental 
to  the  frtali^ic  philosophy  propounded  by 
Laurent  and  proved  by  Marie. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Constant  Bumiaux.  Rose  et  Monsieur  Sec. 
Paris.  Rieder.  1937.  200  pages.  15  francs. 

— M.  Bumiaux  has  kept  his  eyes  open  during 
his  career  as  a  teacher,  and  the  foibles  of  his 
colleagues  have  not  escaped  him.  Hence  mo^ 
of  us  will  have  to  admit  some  relationship  to 
M.  Sec,  an  hone^  pedagogue  and  would-be 
poet  whose  egoism  is  the  more  deep-rooted  as 
it  is  unconscious.  The  book  is  occupied  almo^ 
entirely  with  conversation  between  him  and 
his  wife  who,  with  no  pretensions  to  genius, 
possesses  both  common  sense  and  va^ly  more 
m^tin(^l  for  poetry  than  he.  There  is  little  plot: 
the  author's  intere^  is  in  the  penetrating  poc' 
traiture  of  his  characters;  he  treats  Rose  with 
smiling  humor  while  M.  Sec's  pomposity  re¬ 
ceives  ftemer  discipline.  To  create  something 
out  of  nothing  is  an  ideal  of  art  which  makes  for 
excellent  reali^ic  psychology. — Benj.  M. 
Wexxibruige.  Reed  College. 

•  Charles  Deulin.  Contes  du  roi  Cnmhrinus. 
Paris.  Cr^.  1935.  297  pages.  12  francs. — 

ChroncJogically  Deulin  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Sainte-Beuve.  His  literary  baggage,  however. 
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reaches  back  farther,  into  the  folk-lore  of  thcjsc 
same  periods  which  Charles  Perrault  utilized. 
Obliged  to  flee  his  native  town  of  Condc-sur- 
I’Escaut  as  the  aftermath  of  an  indiscreet  love 
affair,  Deulin  e^blished  himself  in  Paris,  made 
friends  among  the  literary  folk,  notably  of 
About  and  Sarcey,  and  found  time  from  his 
newspaper  writing  to  produce  and  publish 
two  collec^lions,  Contes  d'un  buveur  de  biere  and 
Contes  du  roi  Camhrinus.  Jean  Cr^  reprints 
the  latter  for  us.  The  pages  of  the  collection 
are  fllled  with  gracious  princes  and  princesses, 
with  Cindcrcllas,  magicians,  and  all  types  of 
enchantment.  The  type  of  .<tory  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  repetition.  Deulin  has  a  facile 
^yle  and  the  stories  have  quick-moving  action. 
One  may  pass  a  pleasant  half-hour  reading 
these  contes,  and  somehow,  all  of  them  will 
seem  vaguely  familiar. — I.  W.  Brocl(.  Emory 
University. 

•  Julia  Frezin.  La  ChitJtere  Ennemie.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1936. 

298  pages.  18  Belgian  francs. — Balzac  would 
have  called  it  mader  passion  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  drawn  a  series  of  more  or  less  melo¬ 
dramatic  novels  from  the  situation  Mmc 
Frezin  treats  w-ith  subtle  delicacy  and  reAraint 
All  her  characters  are  haunted  by  one  chi- 
maera,  her  protagonist  by  two — art  and  bene¬ 
volence.  This  duality  lends  Caroline  Berteaux 
a  balance  which  Balzac  never  envisaged;  she 
can  Steer  her  own  course  wisely,  enter  into  the 
problems  of  others  and  give  them  excellent 
counsel.  She  dominates  the  book  by  the  wealth 
of  her  personality,  but  ratherthan  being  thrown 
into  relief  by  those  around  her,  she  extends  to 
them  a  fascination  they  would  not  have  erf 
themselves.  In  that,  I  think,  lies  the  originality 
of  the  novel.  The  scene  is  laid  in  our  own  time 
and  the  author  proves  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  problems  its  chaos  presents.  Caroline 
faces  them  fearlessly;  her  cult  of  art  has  given 
her  an  understanding  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  while  her  altruism  dictates  as  the 
basis  of  all  nobility  the  axiom:  “Ics  joies  que 
Ton  prend  ou  que  Ton  donne  ne  doivent  couter 
de  larmcs  a  personne.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Maxime  Gorki.  La  mere.  Paris.  I^ditions 
Scxnales  Internationales.  1934.  377  pages. 

12  francs. — This  is  more  than  another  edition 
or  a  new  translation  of  a  Russian  classic.  Serge 
Persky,  the  translator,  went  back  to  the  manu¬ 
script  for  his  version,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
the  definitive  French  translation  of  The 
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Mother.  In  addition,  the  publishers  have  added 
an  interview  with  Anna  Zalomova,  the  living 
heroine  of  the  novel  upon  whose  experiences 
Gorki  based  his  ^ory.  This  interview  took 
place  four  or  6ve  years  ago,  when  Anna  Zalo' 
mova  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and  represents 
a  document  of  considerable  intere^.  Finally, 
there  is  a  moving  introduction  by  Victor  Mar- 
gueritte,  veho  evaluates  the  novel  and  its  in- 
6uence  upon  world  literature. — M  H. 

•  Jean  de  Granvilliers.  La  Belle  Endormeuse. 

Paris.  Jules  Tallandier.  1936.  252  pages. 

10  francs. — A  love  ^ory  which  founders  on 
the  shoals  of  international  politics.  The  mind 
of  a  young  Frenchman  becomes  so  nearly 
saturated  with  the  anti-militari^t  views  of  his 
father  and  with  the  anti'French  propaganda 
of  England  and  Germany  that  he  seems  almo^ 
ready  to  believe  that  France  is  an  effete  coun' 
try  and  that  she  is  no  longer  able  to  care  for  her 
colonies.  When  he  learns  the  duplicity  of  his 
intrigante  sweetheart,  the  use  that  England 
is  making  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
marked  success  which  is  attending  French 
colonization  in  Morocco,  he  escapes  from  the 
oeftopus  of  intrigue  that  is  surrounding  him. — 
R.  Tyson  Wyckpff.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

A 

•  Francois  de  Grunne.  Badio  VElephant. 

Bruxelles,  ^ition  Universelle.  113  pages. 

12  francs. — This  autobiography  of  an  elephant, 
written  by  a  man  who  spent  several  years  on 
the  scenes  of  its  adlion,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  Indian  tales  of  Kipling.  There  is  the 
same  tendency  to  attribute  human  qualities  to 
the  animals,  and  the  same  amused  and  puzzled 
reaction  of  the  elephants  to  the  vagaries  of 
human  beings;  but  these  elephants  are  much 
less  complacent  under  the  yoke  of  civilization 
than  are  Kipling's  animals.  Badio  adlually  makes 
his  escape  in  the  end,  though  he  was  captured 
very  early  in  life. 

Illu^rated  by  acflual  photographs  of  ele¬ 
phants  in  different  ^ages  of  dome^ication,  the 
book  is  in^rudtive  as  well  as  an  extremely 
sympathetic  animal  ^ory. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Franz  Hellens.  Hiiloire  de  Bass'Bassina' 
Boulou.  Bruxelles,  ^ition  Universelle. 

1936.  79  pages.  25  francs. — Bass-Bassina-Bou- 
lou  was  a  little  wooden  6gure  which  an  old 
black  sorcerer  made,  and  into  which  he  put 
lift  by  his  magic.  The  little  idol  made  friends 
with  a  dog,  Makito,  who  con^ituted  himself 
Bass-Bassina-Boulou’s  special  protector  and  ac¬ 


companied  him  on  a  series  of  adventures  in  the 
:ourse  of  which  they  entered  the  harem  of  an 
extremely  wicked  black  king  and  were  captured 
by  slave-traders.  After  they  made  their  escape, 
Makito  hunted  too  long  one  evening  and  was 
left  behind,  the  men  died,  and  Bass-Bassina- 
Boulou  was  left  on  an  island  for  centuries  until 
he  was  found  by  an  aviator.  After  his  contact 
with  civilization  in  Paris  the  poor  little  idol 
did  not  laA  long,  and  ended  on  a  junk  heap; 
but  his  ashes  were  wafted  back  to  Africa,  and 
he  joined  the  spirits  of  his  friends. 

This  is  designed  for  a  juvenile,  but  both  the 
rather  sophi^icated  attitude  of  the  text  and 
the  beautiful  and  bizarre  illu^rations  by  Eh’sa- 
beth  Ivanovsky  are  better  suited  for  adult  con¬ 
sumption. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Rene  Jouglet.  La  Ville  Perdue.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1936.  258  pages.  15  francs. — Three 

white  men  and  two  natives  try  to  find  the 
buried  treasure  of  the  Chinese  pirate  Limajong. 
In  so  doing  they  follow  the  indications  of  an 
old  document  and  explore  some  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Certain  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  fore^,  jungles,  and  natives  in  that 
region  are  excellent.  The  adventurers  find 
the  treasure  by  accident,  but  because  of  a  lack 
of  money  needed  to  equip  an  expedition  to 
recover  it,  they  leave  it  for  the  readers.  A  good 
novel  of  adventure. — Streeter  Stuart.  Durant, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  Kerels.  .  .  .comme  tant  d'autres. 
Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1937- 

255  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — M.  Kerels  is  an 
arti^  who  has  felt  the  call  of  the  wild;  hence 
his  liking  for  unexpurgated  narratives  of  life 
in  the  Congo  “where  there  ain’t  no  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.”  His  ring  is  convincing  both  in 
description  of  landscape  and  in  the  analysis  of 
his  personages.  Their  psychology  is  as  primi¬ 
tive  as  the  jungle  about  them  and  the  author's 
intere^  is  in  unmasked  passion.  Here  he  gives 
us  fir^  the  wilderness  which  so  grips  those 
who  have  become  acclimated  to  it  as  to  make 
them  scornful  of  civilization  with  its  bourgeois 
satisfactions,  then  the  cities  with  their  pathetic 
attempts  to  imitate  high  life  in  European 
capitals.  The  financial  crisis  is  used  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  contra^  between  big  business  and  the 
vision  of  pioneers,  who  are  ideali^  in  their 
fashion.  The  disa^rous  results  of  the  attempt 
to  mix  the  two  are  shown  under  comic  light 
by  an  American  joumali^ — a  female  of  the 
species.  In  this  novel  as  in  his  laA,  U Arret  au 
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Carre  four,  M.  Kerels  is  composing  the  epic  of 
the  “brousse.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Rene  Laporte.  Les  Chasses  de  J^ovembre. 
Paris.  Denocl  et  Steele.  1936.  304  pages. 

18  francs. — Failure  to  recognize  the  realities 
of  life  as  a  crime  agam^  oneself  which  carries 
with  it  grievous  consequences,  is  the  theme 
of  this  psychological  novel.  Lucie  Paroli  has 
always  been  an  aeftress  in  character  as  well  as 
by  profession,  building  up  a  world  of  her  own, 
in  which  she  was  the  center  of  attraction.  Her 
ill-advised  championship  of  a  radical  politician 
and  her  mismanagement  of  her  late  unlamented 
husband’s  e^te  deprive  her  of  both  social  and 
financial  resources  when,  in  middle  age,  she 
tries  to  take  on  the  role  of  respieCtable  hour- 
geoise.  Baffled  by  her  tardy  acquaintanceship 
with  life,  Lucie  becomes  an  eccentric,  friend¬ 
less  and  impossible  to  get  along  with ;  and  dies, 
tragically  lonely,  in  a  hospital.  Beneath  the 
Aory  of  petty  disappointments  magnified  by  a 
diAorted  ego  into  very  real  ones  is  the  record 
of  mental  disintegration  which  is  the  more 
pathetic  because  it  never  reaches  real  insanity. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Lio  Larguier.  L’An  Mille  ...  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1937-  255  pages.  15  francs. — 

A  dramatic  love  ^ory  of  the  end  of  the  second 
millennium,  in  which  love,  individualism, 
and  tradition  unite  in  combat  againA  the 
slavery  of  ideas  and  of  collectivity.  Although 
love  conquers,  it  becomes  evident  that  “II 

faut  trouver  une  foi  nouvelle . Thumanite 

ne  vit  que  de  songes,  et  ses  ages  tragiques, . 

sont  ceux  ou  les  chimercs  qu’elle  avait  creces 
sont  mortes  et  ou  celles  qui  doivent  les  rem- 
placer  ne  sont  pas  encore  venues."  The  au¬ 
thor's  poetical  imagination,  controlled  by 
judgment  and  experience,  enables  him  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  suggeAive  hypothetical  picture  of 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  future. — 
R.  Tyson  Wycl{off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Paul  Max.  Fleur  de  Grenade.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1936.  189  pages.  12  francs. — Paul 

Max,  amateur  of  gore  and  illicit  passion,  offers 
us  here  a  galloping  and  gha^ly  thriller  which 
is  reminiscent  of  both  Zola  and  Blasco  Ibanez. 
In  form,  it  is  a  my^ery  ^ory  of  the  large  and 
thriving  “Murder-in-a-Five  -  and  -Ten  -  Cent- 
Store”  feimily.  But  M.  Max  is  more  intere^ed 
in  atmosphere  than  he  is  in  Sherlock  Holmesism, 
and  it  mu^  be  admitted  that  his  Granada  and 
his  Granadans  are  full  of  color  and  perverse 
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charm.  Moreover,  he  has  a  ^tory-telling  gift, 
and  his  quiet  ending  is  a  ma^erpiece  of  blood¬ 
curdling  insinuation. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Thyde  Monnicr.  La  Rue  Courte.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1937-  451  pages.  18  francs.— 

On  the  title  page  of  this  novel  is  a  quotation 
from  L^n  Worth  which  inquires  into  the 
reader's  intere^  in  “small  de^inies.” 

The  scene  is  in  a  small  village  near  Mar¬ 
seilles,  whose  female  inhabitants  (the  married 
men  being  on  the  whole  drunkards  and  wife- 
beaters)  mu^  resort  to  back-breaking  work 
in  order  to  earn  the  few  extra  pennies  which 
are  necessary  to  support  their  families.  But 
Ending  out  from  the  dreary  picture  is  the 
freshness  and  vitality  of  Frisette.  Her  love  for 
Jean,  a  man  ^ill  young  but  become  vicious 
by  his  upbringing  in  an  environment  without 
discernible  sexual  morals,  is  sympathetically 
and  tenderly  presented.  But  on  the  whole, 
Monnier  has  drawn  a  not-too-clear  pidure  of 
these  people.  His  characters  are  swayed  diredly 
and  primitively  by  sensuality;  each  individual 
thinks  his  own  thoughts,  struggles  with  his 
own  problems  and  in  the  end,  like  Jean  and 
Frisette,  finds  a  sort  of  hollow  happiness, 
either  through  repletion  or  inertia.  The  hook 
is  worth  reading,  not  as  a  monumental  literary 
achievement,  but  for  the  bright  spots  which 
occur  occasionally.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
dylc  and  form  of  the  author  of  Voyage  au  bout 
de  la  nuit. — I.  J.  Merman.  New  York  City. 

•  Jeanne  Nabert.  Les  Termagies.  Paris. 

Plon.  1936.  321  pages. — Intereding  but 

somewhat  unconvincing  is  this  picture  d 
provincial  life  in  a  small  town  of  Brittany. 
Elisabeth,  a  temperamental  natural  child, 
brought  up  by  a  durdy  aunt,  is  early  fascinated 
by  the  nomad  life  of  vagabond  aClors,  les  ter- 
magies  (from  lanteme  magujue).  After  normal 
school,  a  year  in  England  acquaints  this  incur¬ 
ably  romantic  soul  with  Shelley.  Back  at  the 
Sorbonne,  she  is  seduced  by  a  modem  Ariel. 
Returning  home  heartbroken,  she  marries  an 
old  communidic  school  teacher  w'ho  had  been 
a  silent  suitor  of  her  mother. 

Loathsome  as  this  marriage  is  to  her,  she 
bears  a  sickly  child  who  dies  in  infancy.  The 
old  communid  dies  as  a  hero  before  Verdun, 
and  Elisabeth  finally  finds  happiness  in  the 
adoption  of  an  illegitimate  child,  left  an  orphan 
by  a  drunkard  father  who  had  formerly  courted 
Elisabeth. 

The  author,  though  not  producing  a  firA 
class  work,  has  accomplished  a  tour  de  force. 
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The  clever  wording  and  the  naive  purposeful' 
ness  of  its  characfters  lift  the  ^ory  alx)ve  its 
apparent  sordidness  and  make  it  entertaining 
reading. — Sylvain  S.  Minault.  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace  College. 

•  louri  Olecha.  Les  3  mechants  Gros.  Paris. 

Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936. 

185  pages.  6  francs. — Olecha  is  one  of  the  be^ 
knowm  of  Soviet  writers  of  children’s  Tories. 
This  translation  presents  a  series  of  sketches 
for  the  young^ers  wherein  the  Gros  oppress 
and  torture  the  people  until  they  revolt  and 
e^blish  the  rights  of  the  proletariat.  A  gentle 
bit  of  indo<flrination  adapted  to  the  6'10  year 
level. — I.  W.  Brocl(.  Emory  University. 

t  Raymond  Queneau.  Odile.  Paris.  Galli' 

mard.  1937-  221  pages.  15  francs. — A 
rambling  narrative  in  the  6r<!t  person.  The 
narrator  (Roland  Travy),  a  young  man  lately 
released  from  army  service,  who  lives  on  occa- 
sional  allowances  from  his  wealthy  uncle,  tells 
of  his  preoccupation  with  mathematics,  which 
he  regarded  for  a  time  as  the  supreme  medium 
for  intelledtual  and  arti^ic  creativeness,  and 
of  his  passion  for  his  girl  friend  Odile.  The 
bulk  of  the  ^tory,  and  by  far  the  mofSt  intere^' 
ing  part,  deals  with  the  group  of  crack-brained 
intelleduals  which  Travy  joins  on  his  return 
to  Paris  after  his  military  service  in  Morocco. 
Included  in  the  bizarre  group  are  a  countess 
who  is  a  dilietantc  of  Marxism,  and  a  medium, 
Elisa,  at  whose  seances  the  comrades  are  regaled 
with  spirit  communications  from  Lenin.  The 
ideological  basis  of  the  group’s  program  for 
liberating  the  proletariat  is  a  ludicrous  melange 
of  Stalinism,  chiromancy,  spiritualism,  “infra- 
psychisme,’’  dialecflical  materialism  and  “men¬ 
tality  primitive.”  Highly  amusing  maboulerie. 
—James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Paul  Reboux.  Attention  aux  Enfants. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  283  pages.  15 

francs. — A  novel  of  discussion  built  upon 
a  slight  framework  of  romance.  The  author 
endeavors  to  show’  that  sodal  evolution 
requires  the  pra<flice  of  birth  control,  that 
the  French  law  againA  the  use  of  contra¬ 
ceptives  both  imposes  a  vicious  re^raint 
upon  personal  liberties  and  promotes  grave 
economic,  genetic,  and  psychological  conse¬ 
quences.  Although  the  book  rambles  and 
repeats  in  certain  parts,  its  eameAness, 
its  intensity  of  conviAion,  and  its  breadth 
of  inve^igation  either  will  convince  the  reader 
or  else,  at  any  rate,  will  make  him  re-examine 


current  tendencies  in  birth  control  legislation. 
— R.  Tyson  Wycl^ff.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

A 

•  Alexandra  Roube-Jansky.  Ecume.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Albin  Michel.  1935.  254  pages.  15 

francs. — Mme  Roube-Jansky  has  juA  com¬ 
pleted  a  World  tour  in  search  of  “the  ideal 
married  couple.”  She  is  now  in  New  York 
getting  material  for  a  book  on  marriage.  To 
judge  from  the  present  novel  and  her  previous 
work  this  projecfled  ^udy  should  make  lively 
reading.  Mo^  of  the  French  critics  have 
labelled  her  writings  as  “utterly  shameless.” — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Claire  Sainte-Soline.  Antigone  ou  L'idylle 
en  Crete.  Paris.  Rieder.  1936.  229  pages. 

12  francs. — A  French  demoiselle,  arti^- 
peintre,  and  a  Russian,  ex-Ligionnaire,  meet 
while  travelling  on  the  island  of  Crete.  They 
form  a  manage  in  order  to  obtain  lodging  in  a 
Greek  hamlet,  since  otherwise  every  door 
would  have  been  closed  to  the  single  woman. 
This  situation,  which  was  to  be  only  tem¬ 
porary,  endures.  Eventually  the  couple  decide 
to  e^ablish  themselves  permanently  in  a 
deserted  village  by  the  sea  when  Antigone, 
a  little  Greek  girl  who  has  adopted  them, 
cries  out  as  they  are  visiting  the  place:  “Un 
paradis  que  e’etait,  mon  P^tro.” 

The  chief  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  its 
descriptions  of  ways  of  living,  points  of  view 
and  occupations  which  have  changed  little 
with  the  passing  of  the  centuries.  Further¬ 
more,  w’hat  more  appropriate  time  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  publication  of  an  idyl? 

Crete  should  be  included  in  more  travellers’ 
itineraries. — Earl  T.  Johnston.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Marcelle  Savoy.  La  Hantise.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1937.  253  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  French  Alps  provide  for  this  sombre  ^ory 
a  background  of  which  the  author  has  made 
full  use.  The  heroine,  growing  old  under  the 
double  lash  of  unsatisfied  sex  inAindt  and  fear 
of  hereditary  insanity,  finds  moments  of  peace 
amid  the  glaciers.  In  the  village  below,  every¬ 
thing  is  petty  and  the  evil  spirits  hold  sway; 
only  the  rarer  atmosphere  of  the  peaks  dispels 
them.  The  charadters  are  admirably  vivid  and 
convince  us  almoA  in  spite  of  ourselves.  None, 
except  the  old  lunatic,  who  like  Lear’s  fool 
utters  truths  to  make  sane  men  blush  with 
envy,  are  really  sympathetic,  yet  nearly  all 
arouse  pity.  Without  the  mountains,  the  Aory 
would  be  intolerably  sordid. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 
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•  Henri  Troyat.  Le  Vivier.  Paris.  Plon. 

1935.  252  pages.  12  francs. — A  novel  in 

the  beA  French  reali^  tradition.  Although 
there  is  no  character,  no  adlion  in  the  whole 
^ory  one  may  s>Tnpathize  with,  one  is  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  clear-cut  visions  which  the  author 
succeeds  in  evoking.  He  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  environment  of  his  charadters  as  well 
as  into  their  deeply  hidden  feelings.  The  adlion 
really  is  near  to  nothing,  but  the  reader  is  kept 
in  anxious  suspense  up  to  the  very'  end. — 
Wtrt.  R.  Gaede.  Swarthmore  College. 

•  Henriette  Valet.  Le  Mauvais  Temps. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  309  pages.  15  francs. 

— A  depressing  book,  written  around  a  sini:>tcr 
small  town,  w'ith  its  usual  quota  of  malcontents, 
paupers,  visionaries,  unhappy  children,  neu- 
ra^henic  old  maids  and  malevolent  harridans. 
Perhaps  unconsciously,  the  author  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  emphasising  the  futility  of 
all  human  endeavor.  The  aw'kward  efforts  of 
the  ^ory’-s  principal  charadler,  a  well-meaning 
but  bungling  shoe  manufadturer,  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  and  have  them 
accept  him  as  their  equal,  only  arouse  their 
suspicion  and  hodlility.  In  desperation  he  en¬ 
lists  and  succeeds  in  getting  himself  killed  in 
the  war,  leaving  his  business  to  his  saleslady, 
a  dessicated  elderly  virgin  whose  life  is  hence¬ 
forth  brightened  by  the  illusion  that  he 
secretly  loved  her. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  J.  L.  Vandermaesen.  Le  Val  d'Enfer. 

Flemalle-Haute,  Belgique.  Editions  Carre- 

four.  1935. — This  author  has  undergone  an 
evolution  since  his  Faces  ?{oires.  He  has  re¬ 
tained  his  ability  to  ^tir,  his  gentle  use  of 
pathos,  but  there  are  new  tones  added — a 
deeper  proteA,  a  Wronger  accusation  again^ 
conditions  in  the  mine,  a  more  virile  treatment 
of  clashes  between  admini^ration  and  laborers. 
The  charadlers,  too,  are  more  clearly  drawn 
and  given  more  recognizable  individual  traits. 
But  the  greater  change  of  all — the  author’s 
discovery  of  a  solution — is  more  baffling,  more 
obscure,  more  indefinite  than  his  soft  plaintive 
murmurs  had  been  in  Faces  J^oires. 

His  hero,  the  adolescent  son  of  a  crippled 
miner,  is  the  bearer  of  the  author’s  “nouvel 
evangile.”  The  message  of  this  “nouvel  evan- 
gile’’  is  vaguely  referred  to  throughout  the 
book,  and  is  ^ted — perhaps  not  much  more 
clearly — in  the  concluding  three  or  four  pages 
of  the  novel.  The  youth  does  revolt,  in  his 
heart,  againA  exiting  conditions,  but  without 
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hate — “hair  qui?’’  Redemption  is  his  idol 
And  he  w'ould  use  his  energies  to  develof 
underftanding,  abilities,  self-control.  The  ral 
leader,  who  is  yet  to  come,  will  win  respefl 
and  under^nding  for  the  miners  by  prop 
gating  the  ideal  of  Fraternity. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  E.  Fernand  Xau.  La  March:  d  I’Etoilt 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937-  215  pages.  15 
francs. — Exaggerated  realism  of  the  sort  in 
Balzac’s  La  Peau  de  Chagrin  forms  the  matcrii 
in  this  ^ory  for  the  symbolic  interpretatior 
of  the  wretchedness,  idealism,  and  ambition 
in  Parisian  iftudent  life.  Relying  upon  the 
potency  of  a  my^crious  elixir  which  represents 
faith  in  the  future  and  in  de^iny,  the  protag' 
oni^  surmounts  all  ob^acles  to  his  success. 
In  so  doing  he  loses  many  illusions,  but  hi 
ideals  have  become  tempered  in  the  crucible 
of  opposition.  The  narrative  itself  and  the 
liberal  resort  to  thought-provoking  comment 
and  generalization  make  this  a  book  of  phila 
sophical  and  ethical  inspiration. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl(off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

AAA 

“After  Ireland — except  the  six  counties 
in  the  north  -had  been  erecJted,  in  December, 
1921,  into  the  status  of  a  Dominion,  a  self' 
governing  member  of  the  British  Common 
w'ealth,  the  world  was  presented  with  the 
remarkable  fad  of  the  edablishment  of  a  lu- 
tional  date  condituted  by  a  people  which  in 
the  course  of  its  hidory  had  almod  entirely 
abandoned  its  native  language.’’ — Robert 
Bauer,  in  J^ation  und  Staat. 

“Open  your  telephone  book.  Under  the 
heading  ‘physician’  you  will  find  the  moA 
didinguished  praditioners  lided  with  the 
obscured  saw  bones.  Under  the  heading  ‘man 
of  letters’  the  situation  is  very  different.  Many, 
even  of  the  mod  didinguished  authors,  arc  not 
there.  Literature  is  their  profession,  but  they 
are  reludant  to  call  it  so.  Does  their  consciena 
not  tell  them  that  the  thing  is  at  the  same 
time  too  vad  and  too  indefinite  to  be  called  a 
profession?’’—  Louis  Carette,  in  Esprit. 

Sixty  German  authors  have  been  translated 
in  Soviet  Russia  during  the  pad  four  years. 
Mod  of  them  are  German  exiles:  Willi  Brcdel, 
B.  Kellermann,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Anna 
Seghers,  Wolfgang  Langhoff,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Thomas  Mann. 

Mensajes  is  a  monthly  magazine  published 
from  Prado  70,  Habana,  Cuba,  in  the  intcreA 
of  the  Spanish  loyalids. 
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(For  other  bool^s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


•  Der  Note  Brocl^haus.  Allbuch  in  vicr 
Bandcn  und  einem  Atlas.  Zweiter  Band 
(F'K).  Leipzig.  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  1937.  785 
pages.  10,  13.50,  18  and  22  marks. — Contem' 
pOTary  lexicography  is  making  Arides  like 
those  of  contemporary  engineering  science  and 
induAry.  German  lexicographers  are  ^udying 
problems  and  developing  new  gadgets  for  their 
wlution  with  an  indu^ry  and  shrewdness 
that  put  them  in  a  class  with  the  Schenectady 
eleAricians  and  the  Detroit  automobile  design' 
ers.  Der  T^eue  Broch}iaus  is  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  age.  The  publishers  have  sent 
out  with  this  second  volume  a  blurb  which 
we  wish  we  had  space  to  print  in  its  entirety. 
Every  word  of  it  is  true,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  all  blurbs.  This  “Allbuch”  is  an 
encyclopedia,  a  dictionary  both  of  the  literary 
and  the  colloquial  language,  with  attention 
to  technical  and  special  vocabularies,  neolo¬ 
gisms,  idioms,  much-quoted  phrases,  the  dia¬ 
lects,  etymologies,  and  a  hundred  other  mat¬ 
ters  which  we  haven't  the  space  even  to  li^. 
In  adding  so  much,  the  book  throws  over¬ 
board  some  things  which  the  older  dictionaries 
considered  necessary,  but  which  are  less  so 
than  was  once  thought.  Obvious  compounds, 
for  inAance,  can  be  inferred  from  their  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  admirable.  There 
is  a  business-like  and  entirely  fair  1,000  word 
article  on  Hitler.  There  is  a  careful  foCtual 
<tudy  of  the  Jews,  a  well-dcxcumented  treatise 
which  not  even  New  York  City  or  the  Com- 
muniA  party  would  be  juAified  in  criticizing. 
There  is,  we  will  venture,  as  extraordinary 
a  combination  of  variety  and  dependability 
as  has  ever  been  achieved  by  lexicographers. 
And  all  for  the  price  of  one  of  the  Bashily 
illuftrated  sensational  biographies  so  much  in 
vogue  nowadays. — R.  T.  H. 


•  P.  F.  L.  Hoffmann.  Worterbuch  der 
deutschen  Sprache  Leipzig.  Friedrich 

Brand^etter.  10th  edition.  1936.  700  pages. 
6.50  marks. — The  editor  of  this  thoroughly 
revised  work.  Dr.  M.  Bloch,  has  made  it  his 
special  object  to  create  a  dictionary  of  the  living 
language,  including  therefore  a  great  many  pro¬ 
fessional  terms,  dialect  and  slang  expressions, 
as  e.g.  “Kinkerlitzchen.”  Great  care  was 
exercised  to  make  clear  every  shade  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  their  declension  and  usage. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  need  of  foreigners,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  illuAra- 
trative  sentences  and  examples,  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  of  pictorial  iliu^rations.  With 
doubtful  prefixes  the  Aress  is  indicated;  an 
appendix  gives  rules  of  orthography  and  a 
complete  liA  of  irregular  and  ^rong  verbs. 
The  print  is  clear  and  not  too  small.  The 
dictionary  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Deutscher  Sprachverein  in  Germany.  The 
book  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of 
teachers  and  ^udents  of  German. — J.  Mai- 
thaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Robert  Teichl.  "Wer  iil  Wer"  Lexil^pn 
Oesterreichischer  Zeitgenossen.  Wien. 

SelbAverlag  des  biographischen  Lexikons. 
1937.  420  pages. — Modeled  after  the  English 
and  American  Who's  Who  and  the  German 
Wer  iSt's,  but  incorporating  certain  features 
that  show  independent  judgment  and  do  credit 
to  the  energy  and  initiative  of  the  editor,  this 
volume  attempts  to  do  for  AuAria  what  its 
predecessors  have  done  in  their  respcAive 
lands.  Teichl  is  second  in  command  in  the 
Nationalbibliothek  in  Vienna,  and  one  of  his 
chief  concerns  in  preparing  the  copy  for  the 
firA  edition  of  Wer  iSt  Wer  was  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  titles  quoted — for  the 
authors  who  replied  to  the  que^ionnaires  sent 
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to  them  proved  to  be  highly  unreliable  in  this 
regard.  This  will  make  the  book  welhnigh 
indispensable  to  bibliographers  and  other 
book'worms.  An  innovation  of  this  publication 
is  the  appended  SachregiAer,  in  which  you  can 
find  the  names  of  persons  classified  by  their 
professional  or  learned  intere^s;  thus  under 
Philologie  arc  li^ed  the  names  Arnold,  Bick, 
Bieler,  Brandi  (now  in  Berlin,  but  bom  in 
Innsbruck),  etc.  It  may  be  confidently  prediefted 
that  before  long  this  new  work  will  be  found 
in  every  library  that  keeps  its  reference 
shelves  up  to  date. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Milutin  Milankovitch.  Durch  feme 
Welten  und  Zeiten.  Leipzig.  Koehler 

Amclang.  1936.  389  pages.  4.80  marks. — 
The  author  gives  us  in  37  chapters  penned  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  a  lady  friend  an  intimate 
pidure  of  agronomy  in  time  and  space.  By 
transporting  us  in  fancy  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  and  Greeks,  we  meet  Ari^otle, 
Ari^rchus,  Erato^henes  and  others  of  that 
ilk,  and  we  get  an  insight  into  the  extensive 
knowledge  the  ancients  possessed  in  the 
agronomical  line.  Interspersed  among  these 
accounts  are  word  pictures  of  the  author’s 
home  town,  Belgrade,  where  at  the  Univer- 
sity  he  holds  the  chair  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics  after  a  successful  career  as  an  en- 
gincer  in  Vienna.  The  Tories  of  the  dis- 
coverics  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler 
and  others  are  intensely  intere^ing.  Then  he 
takes  the  various  bodies  in  our  solar  sy^em 
and  gives  us  the  late^  authentic  information. 
Through  the  trying  years  of  the  World  War 
and  thereafter  the  author  was  finally  able  to 
finish  his  “Thcorie  mathematique  des  pheno- 
menes  thermiques  produits  par  la  radiation 
solaire.”  This  was  a  di^indl  contribution  to 
a^onomical  science.  He  gives  a  gripping 
^tory  of  his  friendship  with  Koppen  and 
Wegener  and  the  latter’s  fetal  expedition  to 
the  Greenland  ice  cap.  In  discussing  Mars, 
Milankovitch  takes  a  decided  ^nd  again^ 
Flammarion  and  others  who  peopled  this 
planet  with  fenta^tic  forms  of  life.  He  proves 
mathematically  that  the  temperature  there  is 
30  degrees  lower  than  on  the  earth  and  life  is 
therefore  impossible. — E.  Trenf^ner.  New  York 
City. 

•  Friedrich  Alexan.  Im  Schutzengraben  der 
Heimat.  Paris.  Editions  Mitcore.  1937. 

288  pages,  odtavo. — An  earlier  bitter  and  fen- 
ta^ic  work  of  Alexan ’s  (Mit  uns  die  Sintftut) 
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was  reviewed  in  Booths  Abroad  (Vol.  10, 193{^ 
p.  71).  Alexan  can  scarcely  be  called  a  prop*. 
gandi.<t;  he  is  not  hopeful  enough  for  that.  He 
is  a  German  who  despairs  of  Germany,  prob¬ 
ably  a  European  who  despairs  of  Europe,  i 
human  being  who  despairs  of  humanity.  TTie 
titles  of  his  two  hooks  are  very  expressive.  Tbe 
new  one,  sub'titled  Geschichte  einer  Generation, 
portrays  the  unhappiness  and  futility  of  the 
young  German  lives  that  began  somewhere 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  bringt 
that  melancholy  generation  into  the  midfle 
of  the  year  1917,  and  will  presumably  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  jeremiad.  The  mo^l  absorb¬ 
ingly  painful  chapter  describes  the  torturee 
inflicted  on  the  teen'age  boys  in  a  Gymnasium 
by  a  presumably  typical,  sadi^ic  Oberlehrer. 
And  the  later  pages  inveigh  garrul®usly,  end¬ 
lessly,  but  always  readably,  in  the  guise  (rf  a 
narrative  journal,  again^  the  folly  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  war. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Gregor  Bien^ock.  Europa  und  die  Wek 
politil{:  die  Zonen  der  Kriegsgefahr.  Karla- 

bad.  Verlagsan^lt  “Graphia.”  1936.  84  pages. 
70  cents. — In  a  confused  world  in  which  the 
diplomatic  kaleidoscope  revolves  so  rapidly 
and  in  which  so  many  interdependent  fertora 
are  con^antly  shifting,  Herr  Bicn^ock  point! 
out  what  seemed  to  him  some  of  the  mote 
permanent  springs  of  foreign  policy  in  1936: 
England’s  supreme  desire  for  a  pax  Britannica; 
Hitler’s  desire  to  create  a  new  Mittekuropa 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Breft- 
Litovsk  Treaty,  which  would  inevitably 
thwart  his  desire  to  enjoy  English  friendship: 
France’s  vacillating  methods  to  achieve  “secu' 
rity”;  Russia’s  growing  might  both  on  the 
European  and  the  Far  Eastern  Front;  and  tbe 
threats  to  the  hiatus  quo  from  the  dynamic 
ambitions  of  Italy  and  Japan.  Some  of  what 
he  says  is  obvious;  some  is  open  to  queAion; 
but  much  of  it  is  also  stimulating  and  worth 
pondering.  With  Social  Democratic  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  sympathies,  he  would  like  to  see 
National  Socialism  and  Fascism  wiped  out, 
but  not  at  the  co^  of  war,  which  would  be 
an  incalculable  disaster. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

•  Heinrich  Mann.  Es  Itpmmt  der  Tag. 
Zurich.  Europa  Verlag.  1936.  239  pages. 

— Heinrich  Mann’s  apocalyptic  indidments  of 
the  present  government  of  (jermany  (See 
review  of  his  Der  Hass,  in  Bool(s  Abroad,  VoL 
8,  1934,  page  163)  will  no  doubt  live  for  their 
eloquence  long  after  the  occasion  for  them  has 
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disappeared,  like  Vieftor  Hugo’s  Lcs  Chdtiments 
and  HapoUon  Ic  Petit.  They  are  abrupt  and 
difficult  reading,  and  they  are  not  always  con' 
vincing;  but  both  as  literature  and  as  the  cou' 
rageous  expression  of  a  ^ubbom  personal  con' 
vidion,  they  are  noble  and  thrilling.  Mann  un' 
covers  the  roots  of  Germany’s  present  predica' 
ment  in  the  unfortunate  turn  for  herc^wot' 
ship  which  has  long  been  her  curse;  but  he  sees 
signs  that  she  is  growing  up,  and  like  Count 
Sforza  hopefully  watching  Rome  from  Brussels, 
he  looks  conhdently  for  the  early  unseating  of 
the  exiting  super'govemment  and  the  coming 
of  a  German  Voll{sftaat. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Wilhelm  Stapel.  Die  literarische  Vorherr' 
schaft  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,  1918  bis 

1933.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  VerlagsanAalt. 
1937.  43  pages.  1.50  marks. — This  little  work 
is  one  of  the  Schriften  des  ReichsinSlituts  fur 
Geschichte  des  neuen  Deutschlands,  a  propa- 
gandid  scries  which  deals  Hitleri^ically  with 
such  quedions  as  Die  Freiheit  des  CeiStes,  Das 
MtionalsozuiliStiche  Deutschland  und  die  Wis' 
senschaft,  Zunjt  und  T^ation.  Wilhelm  Stapel, 
it  appears,  is  an  anti-Semite  by  profession. 
Delendt  sunt  Judaei  He  is  a  man  of  knowledge 
and  excellent  intentions,  and  he  writes  well. 
But  he  has  brooded  over  his  exhau^ing  prob 
lem  till  he  is  entirely  incapable  of  obieedivity. 
If  one  can  read  him  patiently,  his  brochure  is 
crammed  with  information,  illuminating  com' 
ment,  psychological  chara<deri:ation  that  has 
value.  But  he  gnashes  his  teeth  on  every  page, 
and  his  nervous  spitefulness  renders  every  one 
of  his  judgments  suspedt.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  average  Jewish  writer  is  less  the  naively 
inspired  singer  than  the  very  hard-headed  man 
of  affairs.  But  Friend  Stapel  proves  entirely  too 
much. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Zeitschrift  fur  Sozialforschung.  Herausge- 
geben  im  Auftrag  des  In^ituts  fiir  Soziab 

forschung,  von  Max  Horkhe’mer.  Jahrgang  V, 
1936,  Heft  1.  Paris.  Librairie  Felix  Alcan.  160 
pages. — A  cosmopolitan  periodical,  the  Zeit' 
xhrift  fur  Sozialforschung  offers  here  a  par' 
ticularly  intere^ing  number,  with  articles  and 
book  reviews  in  German,  French  and  English 
and  summaries  of  the  articles  in  various  Ian' 
guages.  One  of  the  mo^  interesting  contribu' 
tions  is  Walter  Benjamin’s  L' oeuvre  d'art  d 
I'epoque  de  sa  reproduction  mecanisee,  which 
should  appeal  to  all  those  interc^cd  in  the 
cinema.  Next  in  intere^ — if  one  excepts, 
possibly,  Herbert  Marcuse’s  opening  philos' 
ophical  essay,  Zum  Begriff  des  Wesens — is  a 
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report  by  Hilde  Weiss  on  Die  "Enquete  Ou' 
vrOre"  von  Karl  Marx,  showing  the  truly 
educational  manner  in  which  the  founder  of 
Marxism  conducted  a  symposium  among  French 
workers.  Margaret  Mead  has  an  article  in 
English  On  the  Institutionalized  Role  of 
Women  and  Character  Formation.  The  book 
reviews  deal  with  the  6elds  of  philosophy, 
sociology  and  psychology. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Bruno  Brehm.  Zu  fruh  und  zu  spat.  Das 
grosse  Vorspiel  der  Befreiungskriegc. 

Miinchen.  Piper.  1936.  607  pages.  6  marks. 
— This  martial  narrative  of  Au^ria's  futile 
attempt  in  1809  to  rid  herself  and  Europe, 
singlehanded,  of  Napoleon’s  domination, 
shows  that  the  ill-fated  campaign,  undertaken 
in  the  sanguine  expetftation  that  a  blow  againA 
France  at  that  time  would  have  the  adhvc 
support  of  all  the  Germans,  who  would  rise 
and  conquer  as  a  nation  in  arms,  was  too  early 
and  tex)  late.  Forced  to  retreat  at  Regensburg, 
the  AuArians  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  juftihed,  at  Asper,  the 
hopes  of  the  Romantic  soldier-poet,  Heinrich 
von  KleiA,  by  infliding  on  Napoleon  his  fir^ 
complete  defeat.  However,  at  the  ensuing 
battle  of  Wagram,  precipitated  by  the  Au^rian 
troops  in  the  face  of  the  Archduke’s  prudent 
commands  to  await  the  French  attack,  the  war 
was  lo^;  and  after  the  Tyrolese  were  subdued, 
Napoleon  demanded  and  received  in  marriage 
the  hand  of  the  Emperor’s  daughter,  Marie 
Louise. 

The  fervidly  patriotic  account,  tragic  from 
the  Au^rian  viewpoint,  is  lengthened  unnec' 
essarily  by  the  author’s  propensity  for  inter- 
minable  conversations,  but  remains  on  the 
whole  quite  readable  and  exciting. — Marjorie 
l^ice  Boyer.  Riegelsville,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Friedrich  Freiherr  von  der  Goltx  und 
Theodor  Stiefenhofer.  Unsterbliches 

Deutschland.  Braunschweig.  We^rmann. 
1936.  310  pages.  5.80  marks. — This  hi^ory  of 
the  Germans  bears  the  official  endorsement  of 
the  National  Socially  government.  An  entire 
seeflion — there  are  four  of  them  in  all — is 
devoted  to  the  Germanic  tribes.  With  two 
thousand  years  to  cover,  it  is  natural  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  detail.  In  dealing  with  all 
periods  but  the  Third  Reich,  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Germans  are  fnnkly  ad- 
mitted,  but  the  present  regime  receives  a  pane- 
gyric  of  unqualified  praise.  Voll(  and  Stoat,  wc 
are  reminded,  are  the  foundations  of  the 
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National  SocialiA  ^tate.  Everything  is  predi' 
cated  on  these  two  ideas,  and  all  thought,  life 
and  adtion  muA  cxinform  to  them. — E.  Trenf^' 
ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Emil  Ludwig.  Der  Mord  in  Davos.  Am- 
Aerdam.  Querido.  1936.  Ill  pages.  1.25 

gulden. — Although  the  author  uses  somewhat 
que^ionable  logic  in  his  interpretation  of 
juAi6ablc  murder,  the  admirers  of  Ludwig  will 
enjoy  his  presentation  of  the  famous  Gu^loff 
case.  The  excellent  ^yle  and  fine  psychological 
treatment  of  a  delicate  situation  shows  Ludwig 
at  his  bcA.  To  ^udents  of  law  as  well  as  to 
hiAorians  Der  Mord  in  Davos  will  serve  as 
a  good  counterpart  to  Diewerge’s  Der  Fall 
GuStloff. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Dr.  Georg  Sacke.  W.  S.  Solowjews  Gc- 
schichtsphilosophie.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Cha' 

raktcri&ik  der  russischen  Weltanschauung. 
Berlin.  Oit'Europa'Vcrlag.  1935.  140  pages. 
o(5lavo.  4.80  marks. — Volume  9  of  Dr.  Karl 
Stahlin's  ^ucllen  und  Aufsdtze  zur  russischen 
Ceschichte.  Strangely  enough,  Solowjew's 
philosophy  of  hi^ory  has  been  undeservedly 
ncgledled,  so  that  Dr.  Sacke’s  ^udy  is  the  fir^ 
systematic  presentation  of  his  system.  Solow- 
jew's  philosophy  represents  an  important 
advance  in  the  development  of  Russian  histori¬ 
cal  Audy.  He  has  handled  all  his  problems  more 
profoundly,  more  broadly,  than  his  Russian 
predecessors.  He  is  not  concerned  merely  with 
the  hiAory  of  a  people,  not  even  with  the 
hiftory  of  humanity,  but  with  the  fate  of  the 
universe.  His  philosophy  is  bound  up  with 
theology  and  also  with  all  of  natural  science. 
In  ftudying  Solowjew  one  learns  not  only  an 
important  chapter  of  Russian  hiftory,  but  one 
realizes  how  in  such  concepts  as  world  disor¬ 
ganization,  pan-Mongolism  and  others,  the 
trend  toward  cataftrophe  in  pre-revolutionary 
Russia  has  found  unique  expression  in  this 
great  spirit.  Sacke’s  book  should  be  known  to 
everyone  who  is  interefted  in  the  philosophy  of 
hiftory,  and  certainly  to  every  ftudent  of  Rus¬ 
sian  hiftory. — O.  £. 

•  Gerhard  Schultze-Pfaelzer.  Das  Jesuiten' 
Buck.  Weltgeschichte  eines  falschen 

Prieftertums.  Berlin.  Brunnen  Verlag-Wilh’ 
Bischoff.  1936.  315  pages.  4  and  5.60  marks. — 
The  subtitle  of  this  imposing  tome  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  tone  and  contents.  It  is  one  of  the 
big  field-pieces  with  which  the  National-Social- 
ifts  are  cannonading  the  Church.  Schultze- 
Pfaelzer  declares  that  the  Jesuits  were  thor- 
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oughly  discredited  by  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  that  they  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  impotent  ever  since,  but 
he  continues  to  speed  the  parting  gueft  with 
gufto.  He  retells  Loyola's  life  and  the  hiftjry 
of  the  Order  with  considerable  narrative  sldli 
but  with  so  obvious  a  determination  to  find 
a  wicked  purpose  in  every  move  of  every 
Jesuit,  that  he  conftantly  ftirs  the  fair-minded 
reader's  incredulity  and  deftroys  that  modicum 
of  docility  without  which  a  book  cannot  be 
read  with  either  profit  or  pleasure.  One  is 
completely  out  of  conceit  with  him  long  before 
one  arrives  at  the  inetFable  final  paragraph: 
“Der  zweite  Ordensgeneral,  Loyolas  Nad- 
folger  Diego  Lainez,  schrieb  einmal  bei  scinen 
Auseinandersetzungen  mit  der  Fiirftengewalt: 
*Wir  werden  die  wahren  Konige  uber  den 
Konigen  der  Staaten  sein.’  Es  iSt  gewiss  Ifein 
Zufall,  dass  dieser  Lainez,  der  die  ruhelos  schwer 
fende  Intemationalisierung  der  Ordenshen' 
schaft  am  schdrfilen  und  emsigflen  betrieb,  ein 
Jude  war."  (Italics  are  the  reviewer's). 

There  is  a  very  fine,  well  informed  and 
reliable  recent  hiftory  of  the  Jesuits,  namely 
Fulop-Miller's  Macht  und  Geheimnis  der 
Jesuiten  (Leipzig,  Grethlein,  1930). — R.  T.  H. 

•  Friedrich  Stampfer.  Die  Vierzehn  Jakre 
der  erften  Deutschen  Republil{.  Karlsbad. 
Verlagsanftalt  “Graphia.”  1936.  636  pages. 
54.80. — ^This  hiftory  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
is  a  remarkably  able,  reliable,  and  absorbingly 
intcrefting  book.  Friedrich  Stampfer  has  long 
been  known  as  a  political  writer  of  high  ability. 
As  editor  of  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts  from  1916  to 
1933,  as  Reichftag  deputy,  and  as  member  of 
the  governing  committee  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  he  was  in  the  thick  of  all  the 
ftruggles  from  the  eftabh’shment  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  to  its  overthrow  in  1933.  Yet  he  never 
once  mentions  himself.  And  in  spite  of  his 
adtive  personal  participation  in  the  events  erf 
this  tragic  period,  he  maintains  a  high  degree 
of  objedtivity.  His  book  is  no  apologia.  He  docs 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  miftakes  of  his 
Party,  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  clear  it 
of  the  unjuft  charges  with  which  the  National 
Socialifts  later  besmirched  it.  Only  toward 
the  end  of  the  book,  when  the  Hitler  Brown 
Shirts  were  assaulting  the  upholders  of  the 
Republic  and  intriguing  againft  its  leaders, 
does  his  natural  indignation  make  him  some¬ 
times  write  more  as  a  party  leader  than  as  an 
objedtive  hiftorian.  During  these  laft  months 
of  increasing  violence  before  Hitler  seized 
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power,  as  Stampfer  puts  it,  “we  enter  a  new 
period  of  German  hi^ory ,  in  which  the  hi^orian 
mu^  yicl^l  place  to  the  criminologi^.” 

Though  the  volume  is  impressive  for  its 
full  and  accurate  fadtual  content,  it  is  never 
so  overburdened  as  to  be  tiresome  reading. 
By  the  skillful  use  of  very  short  chapters, 
Stampfer  is  able  to  carry  along  the  complicated 
^ry  of  foreign  relations,  con^itutional  ques- 
dons,  and  party  conflicts,  and  show  their 
interadion.  Though  his  tale  is  a  sad  and  tragic 
one,  he  has  brightened  it  with  many  flashes 
of  humor,  with  admirable  charadterizations  of 
leading  personalities,  and  with  frequent  dra- 
made  touches.  A  careful  index  of  names  and  of 
subjedts  adds  greatly  to  the  \'alue  of  the  book 
for  the  Audent. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

t  Karl  Hesselbacher.  Paul  Gerhardt.  Der 
Sanger  frohlichen  Glaubens.  Leipzig. 
Gu^v  Scbloessman.  1937-  208  pages.  3.60  and 
4  marks. — Written  as  an  evangelical  Vol\sbuch, 
partly  to  ^rengthen  believers  in  their  “Gegen' 
wartskiimpfen”  by  picturing  a  classical  witness 
to  “Gottes  Wort  und  Luthers  Lehr,”  this 
volume  claims  to  add  nothing  to  Petrich’s 
exhau^ive  biography.  Dull  is  that  reader  who 
sees  only  historical  narrative  in  chapter  6ve. 
Adulatory  to  a  degree,  the  book  nevertheless 
also  presents  the  limitations  of  its  hero;  for 
example,  his  (to  us)  unlovely  orthodoxy  in  the 
Lutheran-CalviniStic  theological  warfore.  The 
author  sets  the  various  songs  in  their  appropri' 
ate  contexts  of  German  literature,  hymnology, 
(church)  history,  and  CJerhardt’s  own  life, 
with  all  of  which  he  is  thoroughly  conversant. 

Informative  are:  his  discrimination  between 
the  seventeenth  century  geiStliche  Volf(slied 
and  the  earlier  Kirchenlied,  and  his  evaluation 
of  each  for  the  life  of  its  time;  his  explanation 
of  the  former’s  “ungeheurer  Umfang”  as  due 
to  its  serving  as  a  “tagliche  geiStliche  Speise” 
in  contemporary  family  worship;  his  exposition 
of  the  church  reference  of  the  “Ich-Lied”  (cf. 
the  Psalms);  his  classification  of  the  songs  as 
“cdlc  Volksdichtung,”  combining  the  idyllic 
with  true  greatness;  his  comparative  sketch  of 
Luther  and  (jerhardt. 

CharaAeriAics  of  Gerhardt  reflec^ted  in  his 
songs  are:  his  view  of  the  transience  of  this  life; 
his  “beseligcnde  Ewigkeitssehnsuche”;  his 
“Glaubenskraft”  and  '“freudigkeit”;  his  God' 
in-Chri^  centered  life;  and  his  Bible'steeped 
consciousness.  After  discussing  exiting  musical 
settings  of  Gerhardt's  Lieder,  the  author  pro' 
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fesses  himself  unable  to  underhand  the  negledl 
of  these  by  the  really  great  composers  (save 
Bach).  An  index  would  add  value  to  the  book. 
— Paul  F.  LaubenStein.  Connecfticut  College. 

•  Tim  Klein.  Lebendige  Zeugen.  Deutsche 
GeSialten  tm  Gefolge  ChriSti.  Berlin. 

Wichem  Verlag.  1937-  383  pages. — A  valuable 
biography  of  twenty-two  German  men  of  faith 
and  adtion,  beginning  with  Johann  Friedrich  of 
Saxony  (d.  1554)  and  closing  with  von  Hindcn- 
burg  and  Gorch  Fock;  the  laA  a  folk'poet  who 
died  in  the  battle  of  Jutland. 

The  burden  of  the  Tories  of  these  heroes  is  a 
timely  one:  that  civilization  needs  Chri^ian 
faith  and  ethics  to  attain  to  greatness  and  to 
endure.  But  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  His  ChriA. 
Modem  man  has  not  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered.  The  earned,  faithful 
men  here  depicted  were  fruitful  laborers  for 
God  and  country  in  success  and  defeat  because 
their  souls  had  anchorage.  The  book,  as  such, 
might  well  be  a  readion  to  a  totalitarian  Philos' 
ophy  of  State.  It  possesses,  therefore,  valuable 
tempering  qualities. 

Incidentally,  the  recitals  remind  one  that 
the  official  school  hi^ories  of  all  the  nations 
are  adaptations  to  the  requirements  of  the 
governing  classes.  The  great  Minister  Stein,  of 
the  Napoleonic  era,  who  conceived  and  planned 
German  regeneration  and  national  unity,  was 
under  the  compulsion  of  opposing  for  years 
his  King  and  the  leading  princes.  Often,  indeed, 
“the  world  knows  little  of  its  greater  men.” — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Gerhard  Scholtz.  Hermann  von  Boyen. 
Berlin.  Verlag  fiir  Kulturpolitik.  1936. 

395  pages.  5.50  marks. — This  biography  of 
the  man  who  introduced  compulsory  military 
training  in  Prussia  is  of  little  value  to  the 
general  reading  public.  As  a  hfotorical  docu 
ment  it  contains  some  intere^ing  material  for 
technicians  of  military  science. — J.  Breiten' 
bucher.  Miami  University. 

•  .Rudolf  Gunther.  Unter  dem  Schleier  der 
Gisela.  Aus  Agnes  Gunthers  Lebcn  und 

Schaffen.  Stuttgart.  Stcinkopf.  232  pages.  1936. 
3  and  4  marks. — Agnes  Gunther's  husband,  the 
well'known  theologian,  relates  in  simple  and 
Araightforward  language  the  life  of  the  author 
of  Die  Heilige  und  ihr  ?iarr.  It  makes  a  touching 
and  edifying  narrative,  revealing  the  deeply 
my^ical  piety  of  a  “beautiful  soul”  whose  life 
was  full  of  suffering  and  full  of  joy.  Although 
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Agnes  Gunther  died  twenty-Bve  years  ago, 
this  small  volume  presents  for  the  6r^  time  her 
virile  and  dynamic  play  Die  Hexe,  sounding  the 
major  theme  of  her  later  and  much  more  fragile 
and  tender  writings:  the  legend  of  a  woman 
who  w'as  decried  as  a  witch  and  became  a  Saint. 
The  editor  of  the  documents  contained  in  this 
lovely  book  mode^ly  ^ys  in  the  background. 
Agnes’  letters  and  unpretentious  writings  speak 
all  the  more  eloquently  for  themselves. — Kurt 
Franl{  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Hermann  Schreiber.  Der  Arzt  von  Fes. 
Berlin.  Scherl.  1937.  231  pages.  3.20  and 

4.50  marks. — Gerhard  Rohlfs,  consul  and 
friend  of  Bismarck,  spent  the  mo^t  important, 
mo&  exciting  years  of  his  life  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  among  the  Moslems.  He  became 
a  convert  to  their  faith  so  that  they  might 
accept  him  as  one  of  tliemselves.  Their 
igtaorance,  filth  and  savage  cruelty  often  ap- 
palled  him,  but  he  found  good  friends  among 
them  as  well  as  treacherous  enemies.  This 
account  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  his  life 
is  told  with  simple,  yet  vivid  direeftness,  gives 
a  fair,  unbiased  pidture  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  points  out  how  futile  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  Moslem  and  Chri^ian  culture  muA 
be,  even  when  made  by  a  person  with  Rohlfs' 
indomitable  will. — Mary  McKittric\.  PittS' 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Max  Weihmann.  In  alien  Sdtteln.  Leip- 
tig.  Paul  Li^.  1937.  227  pages.  4.50  marks. 

— This  book  is  more  readable  than  one  might 
have  expedted  from  the  sulvtitle,  Reiterbuch 
ernes  deufsefien  Arztes.  It  emphasizes  rather 
the  riding  than  the  medical  part  of  the  writer's 
life.  We  hear  of  riding  in  the  World  War,  in 
Mexican  bull-fights,  among  the  American 
Indians,  and  in  Africa.  These  reminiscences 
bear  witness  to  a  passion  for  life  on  horse  back 
which  is  contagious  and  thrilling.  There  are, 
besides,  descriptions  of  various  national  and 
racial  groups  which  are  all  the  more  effedtive 
because  of  their  business-like  brevity.  Espe¬ 
cially  oupftanding  and  original  is  the  way  in 
whi^  the  fir^  War-Chri^mas,  that  of  1914, 
is  narrated,  with  all  its  Grange  feelings,  its 
hopeful  alertness  and  its  nervous  tension. — 
Dr.  W.  Schweisheitner.  New  Rochelle,  New 
York. 

•  Heinrich  Alexander  Stoll.  Capri — Traum 
und  Leben.  Gottingen.  Deuerlichsche 

Buchhandlung.  1937-  149  pages.  3.80  marks 
(abroad  2.85). — This  attraAive  little  book,  in 
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the  form  of  a  diary,  is  a  sparkling  and  aoux- 
times  fanta^ic  account  of  the  author's  sojouni 
of  about  six  weeks  on  the  lovely  Mediter¬ 
ranean  island.  Twenty-five  pen  sketches  by 
Rudolf  Gahlbeck  add  charm  to  the  narrative. 
So  great  is  the  fascination  of  Capri  for  the  au¬ 
thor  that  he  thinks  he  mu^t  have  had  a  Caprian 
ance^or.  He  finds  possible  confirmation  of  this 
in  an  ancient  coat  of  arms  surprisingly  like  his 
own  family  cre^.  All  in  all,  “die  ganae  Insel 
i^  ja  Musik,  i^  form-  und  farbengewordener 
Ton." — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Em^  Biicken.  Die  Musil(  der  I^ationen. 

Eine  Musikgeschichte.  Mit  Notenanhang 
und  36  Abbildungen.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  1937. 
494  pages  plus  15  leaves  of  music.  4  marb.— 
An  extraordinary  amount  of  information  is 
crammed  into  this  compadt  and  handy  littk 
volume  (type-p.age  13.5  x  8  cm.),  as  is  indicated 
by  the  sedtional  headings,  such  as:  T^titurvoll^ 
und  musil(alische  Hochl^lturen  des  Orients; 
die  Musil{  in  Griechenland  und  Rom  bis  rum 
Ende  der  Antikc;  die  einflimmige  TonkunSt  des 
Mittelalters;  die  Mehrftimmigl^eit  bis  rum 
Ausgang  der  gotischen  Epoche.  .  .  die  Modemt 
bis  zur  Krisis  der  Musi\  und  ihrer  Dcber- 
windung.  The  utility  of  this  material  is  further 
enhanced  by  shifting  headings  of  the  odd- 
numbered  pages.  Then  follows:  Erl^ldrung 
wichtiger  Fachbegriffe;  Zeittafel  (10  pages  of  a 
chronological  outline);  Schrifttum  zum  Stu- 
dium  der  Musil{geschichte;  Register,  and  T^oten- 
anhang:  over  60  pages  in  all. — The  author's 
introduction  sets  forth  his  general  plan  in  these 
words:  “Der  Titel  dieses  Buches  verheis^ 
nicht  eine  Wanderung  durch  die  musikalische 
Welt,  bei  der  in  jeden  ihrer  Winkel  ein  Blick 
geworfen  werden  soil.  Ein  solcher  Weg 
miis^  ebenso  endlos  wie  verwirrend  sein. 
Je  mehr  aber  das  musikalische  Weltbild 
und  eine  aus  hundert  Zungen  zusammenge- 
sungene  allgemcine  Tonsprache  als  Fata  mor¬ 
gana  sich  erweisen,  um  so  scharfer  werden  sich 
die  Kulturgemeinschaften  der  Nationen  ab- 
zeichnen,  die  cinzeln  und  zusammen  das 
Schicksal  der  Musik  be^immt  haben.  .  .  . 
Dieses  Wissen  konzentriert  sich  hier  auf  dk 
Herausarbeitung  der  ?{ationalcharaf(tere  in  der 
Gesamtentwicklung  der  Tonkun^.’’ — By  no 
means  light  reading  for  a  summer  afternoon, 
as  the  above  excerpt  will  clearly  show,  Bucken’s 
book  cannot  safely  be  disregarded  by  the  serious 
student  of  music  hi^ory.  The  36  portraits, 
presented  in  blocks  of  four  to  a  page,  begin 
with  Pale^rina  and  end  with  Hans  Pfitzner; 
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juA  half  are  Germans,  if  we  count  as  non' 
Germans,  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Liszt.  Biicken 
is  a  convinced  nationali^  (see  my  notice  of 
his  Deutsche  Musil^J^nde,  1935),  and  his 
views  may  need  correcftion  where  German 
music  enters  into  rivalry  or  conflidt  with  that 
of  other  peoples. — Bayard  Si-  Morgan.  Stan- 
ford  Umversity. 

t  CJeorg  Muller.  Zeugnisse  germanischer 
Religion.  Kirche  und  Erziehung.  Padago- 
gische  Schriftenreihe  der  evangelischen  Schuh 
vereinigung.  Nr.  9.  Miinchen.  Chr.  Kaiser. 
1935.  184  pages.  4.70  marks. — This  valuable 
colledtion  of  documents  of  Germanic  Paganism 
is,  of  course,  an  outgrowth  of  the  present  pre- 
occupation  of  German  would'be  theologians 
with  the  religious  cults,  ceremonials,  and  sacri- 
6cial  rites  of  their  C5ermanic  ance^ors.  The 
presentation  of  source  material  confines  itself 
to  the  Continental  Germanic  tribes,  omitting 
the  religious  ideologies  of  the  Edda  myths 
of  the  North.  The  author’s  work  is  highly 
commendable  as  a  scientific  and  objedtive  piece 
of  hi^rical  research.  Many  a  reader,  however, 
and  even  many  an  adept  of  the  “(Jerman  Faith 
Movement”  may  experience  a  spinal  chill  when 
he  thinks  of  the  absurdity  that  is  involved  in 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  cruelties  and  primitive 
barbarisms  of  pre'Chri^ian  CJermanic  cults. — 
Kurt  Fran}{  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Amo  Mulot.  Fruhdeutsches  Chriftentum. 

Die  Chriitianisierung  Deutschlands  im 
Spiegel  der  iilte^cn  deutschen  Dichtung. 
Stuttgart.  J.  B.  Metzler.  1935.  149  pages.  5.85 
marb. — The  literary  monuments  of  Old 
High  German  poetry  provide  the  basis  for  the 
author's  attempt  to  analyze  critically  the  proc' 
ess  of  the  ChriAianization  of  Germany.  The 
type  of  Chri^ianity  which  is  mo^  ^rikingly 
Dcanife^ed  in  the  Heliand  is  contra^ed  with 
the  asceticism  of  Otfrid’s  Evangelienbuch: 
world-affirmation,  the  ethics  of  the  loyal  vassal 
and  warrior  as  againA  world-negation  and 
monkish  otherworldliness.  In  view  of  the 
Murce  material  the  conclusions  of  the  author 
appear  as  an  undue  simplification.  Even  with¬ 
out  entering  upon  the  theological  and  philo- 
wphical  problems  of  an  adequate  evaluation, 
it  mu^  be  said  that  the  hi^orical  reality  is 
more  complex  than  such  abAradt  “types.” 
The  thesis  of  a  Germanic  “arteigenes  Chris- 
tentum”  re^  upon  an  emotional  rather  than 
a  scientific  foundation. — Kurt  Fran}{  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 
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•  Friedrich  Sigmund-Schultze,  Editor.  Dei 
Kirche  in  Ddnemarl(,  Die  Kirche  m  laland. 
Band  II,  Lieferung  7  of  EJtj^esia.  Leipzig. 
Leopold  Klotz.  1937.  440  pages.  10  marks; 
for  subscribers  to  the  complete  work,  7  marks. 
— If  all  the  other  issues  of  this  Kirchenl^nde 
der  Gegenwart,  projedted  in  12  volumes  (60 
Einzelheften),  prove  as  meaty  and  inclusive 
as  this  laA  of  three  dealing  with  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  churches,  the  finished  work  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  present  the  adequate  “pidture  of 
the  churches  of  ChriA  of  our  day”  sought  by 
its  planners,  at  once  readable  and  scholarly. 
The  present  volume  traces  the  development 
of  the  Danish  and  Icelandic  churches  from 
their  founding  down  to  the  adtivities  of  the 
Oxford  group  movement  and  the  1937  Oxford 
summer  conference.  It  is  also  the  basic  intent 
of  El{l{lesia  to  further  the  ChriAian  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  by  offering  to  each  of  the 
various  members  of  the  Body  of  ChriA  an 
understanding  of  the  nature,  problems  and 
work  of  the  others,  in  accord^rce  with  the 
underlying  principle  of  this  movement;  unity 
in  diversity. 

The  different  aspedts  of  the  church  life  of 
Denmark — spiritual  and  praAical — are  under- 
^andingly  yet  critically  treated  from  within 
by  fourteen  authorities  in  their  respedtive 
fields,  mainly  by  university  professors,  paStors 
and  other  adtive  church  leaders.  Separate  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  country’s  two  great 
religious  awakeners:  N.  S.  F.  Grundtvig  and 
Soren  Kierkegaard.  Only  in  recent  years  has 
come  a  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the 
latter  for  modem  psychology  (Jaspers  and 
Spranger),  philosophy  (Heidegger)  and  theol¬ 
ogy  (Karl  Barth) — notably  in  handing  on 
to  it  for  reinterpretation  (and  inflation)  such 
items  as  exi^ential  Chri^ianity,  radical  faith 
in  revelation,  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the 
“totally  Other,”  and  dialedtical  theology.  Dr. 
Geismar  here  presents  a  Kierkegaard  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  five  and  one  half  pages. 

For  the  Icelandic  churches  one  compre¬ 
hensive  article  by  Bishop  J6n  Helgason  of 
Reikjavik  covers  the  ground. — Paul  F.  Lau' 
benStein.  Connedticut  College. 

•  Arnold  E.  Berger.  Die  Schaubukne  im 
DienSte  der  Reformation.  Zweiter  Teil. 
(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwickfungsreihen. 
Reihe  Reformation.  Bd.  6.)  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1936.  348  pages. — Contents:  (Einfuhrung  in) 
Thiebolt  Garts  Drama  “Joseph”  (1540),  pp. 
5-46;  (Text  oO  Joseph  (in  verse),  pp.  47-120; 
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Anmerljungen,  pp.  121'134;  (Einfuhrung  in) 
Johann  Stricl(er  und  sein  Drama  "De  Dildesche 
Schlomer"  (1584),  pp.  135'176;  (Text  of)  De 
Dudesche  Schlomer  (verse),  pp.  177'322;  An- 
merl^ingen,  pp.  323'347;  Inhalt,  p.  348.  The 
frontispiece  isthc“Titelhol:schnittdes  nieder- 
landischen  Tckerlye’  ”.  — The  general  intro- 
ducltion  to  this  volume  is  prefixed  to  the  5th 
volume  of  the  Reformation  series,  and  but 
for  the  publisher's  desire  to  put  out  volumes 
of  approximately  the  same  size,  this  book  might 
have  been  bound  with  the  preceding  volume, 
the  technique  of  which  is  followed  here  in 
every  detail.  The  introduction  not  only  gives 
the  hiaory  of  the  play  and  its  subject  matter, 
but  also  discusses  the  dramaturgy,  ^vle,  versi¬ 
fication,  etc.,  of  the  play  itself.  The  notes 
include  bibliography,  textual  \’ariations,  and 
extensive  explanatory  and  lexicographical 
observations.  What  we  have,  then,  is  really 
a  critical  edition  of  the  two  plays,  both  of 
which  are  intere^ing  and  indeed  out^nding 
examples  of  16th  century  drama  in  Germany. 
— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Goethe.  Vierteljahresschrift  der  Goethe- 
Gesellschaft.  Neue  Folge  des  Jahrbuchs. 

Hrsg.  von  Professor  Dr.  Hans  Wahl  unter 
Mitwirkung  von  Em^  Bertram,  Julius  Peter¬ 
sen  u.  a.  Weimar.  Verlag  der  Goethe-Gesell- 
schaft.  Bd.  1,  Heft  3.  1936.  80  oeftavo  pages. — 
Goethe  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  mo^ 
many-sided  and  one  of  the  profoundeA  of  intel¬ 
ligences.  In  this  number  of  the  Vierteljahres¬ 
schrift  the  Goethe  lover  will  find  discussions 
of  different  phases  of  his  writings  presented 
by  such  well-known  scholars  as  Julius  Peter¬ 
sen  and  Arthur  Hubner  of  Berlin,  Max  Hecker 
of  Weimar,  and  Robert  Petsch  of  Hamburg. 
Goethe  is  a  periodical  which  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  ^udents  of  Germanic  languages 
and  literatures. — Charles  C.  Zippermann. 
We^  Haven,  Connecfticut. 

•  Goethe'Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1937.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Dieterich’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  248 
pages.  3.50  marks. — A  considerable  portion 
of  this  year’s  Kalender  is  devoted  to  people 
who  were  influenced  by  Goethe  during  his 
lifetime.  An  essay  which  is  especially  rich  in 
characterizations  deals  with  Bettina  von 
Amim's  sojourns  at  Munich  and  Landshut. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  productive  relation¬ 
ship  with  Goethe  is  the  subject  of  a  penetrating 
paper  by  Fritz  Kraus,  and  Hermann  Burger 
traces  the  development  and  the  gradual  aban¬ 
donment  of  Schiller’s  plan  to  write  an  epic 


on  Frederick  the  Great.  There  is  a  review  by 
Franz  Getting  of  the  pious  and  successful 
career  of  Jung-Stilling;  we  learn  why  Goethe 
liked  the  man  but  could  not  be  attracted  to 
his  wTitings  any  more  than  to  those  of  the 
equally  pious  Lavater.  The  latter  by  the  way 
figures  prominently  in  an  intcre^ing  little 
paper  dealing  with  a  newly-discovered  water- 
color  miniature  of  Goethe.  Two  short  contri¬ 
butions  are  by  modems  whose  work  ctany 
noticeably  under  Goethean  influence:  Hans 
Carossa,  an  ardent  defender  of  Goethe,  takes 
a  dig  at  an  epoch  CDoes  he  mean,  a  regime?) 
which  demands  the  direct  and  immediate 
participation  of  the  poet  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
day;  and  the  sculptor  Georg  Kolbe  responds 
simply  and  sincerely  to  an  address  by  the 
mayor  of  Frankfort,  who  had  just  beAowed 
upon  him  the  (5oethe  prize  of  that  city.  Two 
interpretative  essays  are  concerned  w'ith  works 
by  Goethe.  Max  Kommerell  goes  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Indian  ballads  and  EmA 
Beutler  champions  the  second  part  of  FauSl  in 
a  somewhat  novel  theory. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Wolfgang  Heybey.  Glaube  und  Geschichte 
im  Werl(  Stefan  Georges.  Stuttgart.  Kohl- 
hammer.  1935.  163  pages — Although  a  dis¬ 
sertation,  this  monograph  is  "das  Ergebnis 
jahrelanger  persdnlicher  und  wissenschaft- 
licher  Auseinandersetzung  mit  dem  Werk  und 
dem  Glauben  Stefan  Georges.”  It  consi^  of 
a  brief  Einleitung  and  three  main  sections: 
Maximin,  die  Idee  der  GeJlalt;  Der  Dichter 
und  die  Geschichte;  1  ^as  Erbe  der  Kultur,  then 
follows  Ergebnis  und  Schluss  and  a  brief 
bibliography.  A  few  sentences  from  the  final 
summary  will  indicate  the  author's  point  of 
view.  ”  .  .  .so  finden  wir  als  rote  Faden.  .  . 
den  Begriff  der  Geftalt.  Um  ihn  gruppieren  sich 
alle  anderen  Begriffe  und  Ergebnisse,  die  wir 
in  bezug  auf  die  Stellung  edes  Dichters  zur 
Geschichte  aus  dem  Werk  Georges  gewannen 
....  Das  Strukturbild  der  Ge^lt  ergab 
sich.  .  .  notwendig  aus  dem  PolaritdtsbeumsSt' 
sein  des  Dichters.  Eine  dialel{tischf{dmpferi' 
sche  Auffassung  alles  menschlichen  und  ge- 
schichtlichen  Geschehens  bildete  die  folgerich- 
tige  Erganzung.”  (p.  153).  Heybey  rejects  the 
common  assertion  “dass  im  Kreise  der  Blatter 
fiir  die  KunA  eine  be^immte  syAematische 
Wertordnung  in  Form  einer  durch  das  Werk 
des  Dichters  fe^gelegten  Wertpyramide  exis- 
tiere.”  .  .  .“Alles,  was  im  Kreis  der  Folger 
Georges  gedacht,  gesagt  und  getan  wird.  .  . 
ent^eht  im  geheimen  Hinblick  auf  das  Urbild 
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dcr  Gc^lt,  das  der  Dichter  in  Maximin  heilig 
verkdrpert  erschaute.” — Bayard  Morgan. 

Stanford  University. 

•  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Wer}{e.  Im  Verein 
mit  Georg  Minde^Pouet  and  Reinhold 
Stcig  hg.  von  Erich  Schmidt.  2.  Auf.  Neu 
durchgesehen  und  erweitert  von  Georg  Minde- 
Pouet.  Bd.  1  und  2.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches 
In^itut.  1937-  Each  volume:  1.90  marks. — The 
long  expected  and  badly  needed  new  edition 
of  Heinrich  von  Klein's  collecfted  works  has  at 
laA  begun  to  appear.  The  6r^  two  volumes 
form  a  whole  in  so  far  as  they  contain  the 
revised  biography  and  all  the  letters  available 
to  date.  Erich  Schmidt's  biography  is  retained 
in  its  outlines,  but  MindeTouet,  the  capable 
Klei^  scholar  and  President  of  the  Klei^tge- 
sellschaft,  has  added  all  the  new  information 
which  has  come  to  light  in  the  35  years  since 
the  fir^  edition  was  published.  The  dozen  new 
letters  which  are  inserted  among  those  which 
were  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  small 
knowledge  of  Klein’s  circum^ances.  That 
there  are  ^ill  numerous  gaps  and  many  riddles 
remains  a  fact  to  be  regretted.  The  other  voh 
umes  of  the  edition  will  be  eagerly  expedted 
by  the  public,  particularly  the  eighth,  which 
will  contain  notes,  comments  and  different 
versions  of  the  poems. — Richard  Samuel.  St. 
Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

•  John  Meier.  Balladen.  Zweiter  Teil. 

(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic^lungsreihen. 

Reihe:  Das  deutsche  Voll^slied.  Bd.  2.)  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1936.  319  pages.  8,  9.50  and  15  marks. 
— Contents:  Vorwort,  p.  5.,  Texts  44-109,  pp. 
7'317,  Berichtigungen  und  T^achtrdge  (to  the 
fir^  volume),  p.  318,  Inhalt,  p.  319. — This 
volume  continues  in  the  form  and  technique 
of  the  preceding  one,  which  contains  in  its 
introdudlion  all  the  necessary  information. 
Only  the  texts  are  given,  but  these  very  care¬ 
fully,  with  variant  readings,  sources,  and  com¬ 
mentary.  Based  upon  the  great  collecftions  of 
the  Deutsches  Voll(sliedarchiv,  and  edited  by 
so  competent  an  authority  as  John  Meier, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  this  edition  will  be  super¬ 
seded  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever.  TTie 
frontispiece  is  an  intere^ing  and  amusing 
Schdbl^Tiitblutt  of  the  Dutchman  Jacob  Gole, 
entitled  “Der  Bankelsanger.” — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Gustav  Neckel.  VermischteSagen.  Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwic\lungsreihen.  Reihe 
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Deutsche  Sagen.  Band  3.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936. 
294  pages.  7-50,  9,  and  15  marks. — The  scope 
of  this  rich  and  varied  colledlion  may  perhaps 
be^  be  indicated  in  a  brief  note  by  giving  the 
heads  under  which  the  legends  are  grouped: 
Wiedergdngersagen,  Sagen  vom  wilden  Jdger 
und  der  u/ilden  Jagd,  Riesensagen,  Zwergensagen, 
Hexensagen,  Werwolfsagen,  Sagen  von  Was' 
serwesen,  Sagen  von  wunderbaren  Tieren,  Mah- 
rensagen,  Fromme  Sagen,  Teufelssagen,  SchatZ' 
sagen,  Drachensagen,  Geschichtliche  Sagen, 
Aetiologische  Sagen,  Vom  Klabautermann, 
Verschiedenes.  The  whole  realm  of  German 
folk-legend  seems  to  be  in  some  way  repre¬ 
sented.  The  reader  will  find  here  not  only  a 
great  deal  that  has  the  charm  of  the  old  and 
the  familiar  but  also  many  a  fine  little  tale 
that  is  modem  and  new  (notably  the  Tories 
concerning  Frederick  the  Great).  An  introduc¬ 
tion  of  14  pages  explains  specimens  of  different 
types  of  legends  and  the  inclusion  of  certain 
related  items,  and  a  bibliography  lisfts  source 
material  of  different  regions  and  other  authori¬ 
tative  works.  The  senes  of  which  this  is  the 
third  volume  presents  a  comprehensive  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  myths,  the  idealism,  and  the 
thought  of  the  German  people  from  ancient 
times  down  to  the  present. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Fritz  Schmitt.  Tabellen  zur  deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1935.  165  pages.  6  and  8  marks. — 
A  tabular  presentation  of  literary  hi^ory  has 
its  limitations.  It  cannot  present  cross-sedtions 
of  epochs  nor  deal  adequately  with  the  living 
qualities  of  literature.  It  con^ntly  gives  rise 
to  queAions  to  which  answers  mu^  be  sought 
elsewhere.  But  it  is  a  splendid  aid  in  keeping 
before  indents  those  threads,  infiuences  and 
genres  which  often  run  through  many  epochs. 
Dr.  Schmitt’s  arrangement  is  on  the  basis 
of  literary  classifications;  he  traces,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  epic  from  its  beginnings  down  to  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  lyric,  the 
novel  and  the  drama  are  also  brought  down  to 
about  the  same  period.  Literary  scholarship 
is  ^ill  too  uncertain  about  the  19th  century 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  adequate  tabular 
treatment.  The  work  cannot  take  the  place  of  a 
good  history  of  literature,  but  with  judicious 
use  it  will  certainly  be  very  helpful  for  review 
and  rapid  survey  purposes.  Here  the  ^udent 
will  see  many  things  that  he  missed  in  reading 
the  prose  of  his  hiAories  of  German  literature. 
—W.  A.  W. 
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•  Kurt  Nagel.  Fnglische  Gedichte.  222  Gc' 
dichte  aus  den  letzten  drei  Jahrhunderten, 
mit  nebcngesetztcn  Uebertragungen.  Leipzig. 
Paul  Hem  pel  1937-  345  pages.  8  marks. — This 
collecftion  of  English  poems  in  German  trans¬ 
lation  represents  the  author's  life  work.  On 
the  whole  it  is  a  meritorious  presentation  of 
the  popular  lyrics  of  more  than  eighty  English 
and  American  poets,  of  five  popular  songs, 
and  of  a  number  of  nursery  rhymes  and  riddles. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  list  all  the  poets  repre¬ 
sented.  Among  the  more  distinguished  originals 
are  worLs  of  Bryant,  Bums,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Emerson,  Ben  Jonson,  Charles  Lamb,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  Walter  Scott,  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Whittier  and  Wordsworth.  Trans¬ 
lations  often  lose  the  flavor  of  the  original. 
But  I>r.  Nagel  is  unusually  successful  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  spirit  of  the  English  poem  One 
of  his  mo^  effective  is  the  version  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s;  “I  sh-^t  an  arrow.  . 

Ich  schoss  einen  Pfetl  so  fur  mich  hin; 
zu  treffen  da,  war  nicht  mein  Sinn; 
ich  hprmte  nicht  sehen,  wohin  er  fiel, 
er  war  geschossen  so  ohne  Ziel 

Ich  sang  ein  Lied  so  fur  mich  hin; 
zu  trefim  da,  war  nicht  mein  Sinn; 

Ich  wusile  nicht,  wohin  es  l(lang. 

Wer  j^ann  denn  folgen  itillem  Sang? 

Den  Pfeil  viel  spdter  ich  wiedersah, 

Er  flecl(te  m  einem  Baume  da. 

Das  Lied,  mtr  J^autn  noch  da  bel^annt, 
m  Freundesherzen  ich  wiederfand. 

— Charles  C.  Zippermann.  West  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

•  Wilhelm  Alfred  Imperatori.  Die  ewige 
Melodic.  Das  Spiel  um  die  Gnade.  1935. — 
Friedrich  Wischmann.  Vogt  Boy  Fedders.  1935. 
— Friedrich  Schreyvogcl.  Tod  in  Genf.  1933. 
Leipzig.  Im  Dietzmann-Verlag. — This  group 
of  four  plays  shows  how  far  afield  German  play¬ 
wrights  are  going  in  their  search  for  themes 
and  problems  which  can  be  given  dramatic 
form  without  offending  againSt  the  tenets  of 
National  Socialism.  Only  the  fir^  has  contem¬ 
porary  Germany  as  its  background  and  reflects 
a  modem  conception  of  life.  A  young  widow  in 
desperate  financial  Straits  accepts  the  hand  of  a 
rich  landowner,  an  older  man  whom  she  knows 
but  slightly.  Then,  in  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  she  yields  to  the  pa5*ion  of  a  young 
prot^fi  whose  music  has  b^  her  chief  solace. 
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It  is  but  a  momentary  madness,  she  sends  tht 
boy  away,  but  she  will  not  deceive  her  fianef. 
He,  however,  blames  himself,  not  her;  in 
pressing  his  suit  in  such  a  crisis  he  has  “broken 
into  her  soul  like  a  burglar";  not  a  single  action, 
only  the  “inner  truth"  matters.  So  she  learns 
to  know  him  and  he  wins  her.  Though  the 
action  is  confused  by  characters  and  themes 
foreign  to  the  main  problem,  it  is  an  intere^ng 
and  rather  unusual  play.  — Das  Spiel  um  die 
Gnade,  by  the  same  author,  consi^s  of  “Drei 
Bilder  aus  der  Renaissance,"  each  in  one  ad. 
The  fir^  and  by  hr  the  be^  of  these  is  a  vivid 
and  moving  picture  of  the  laA  day  of  the  life 
of  Savonarola.  The  second  picture  shows,  with 
complete  disregard  of  historic  fact  and  dramatic 
credibility,  the  end  of  the  Borgia  family.  The 
la^  picture  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  either 
in  plot  or  motiv'ation.  The  third  of  our  plays  is 
a  simple  and  touching  folk-drama.  Three  years 
of  disa^r,  ^rms  and  broken  dikes  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  pheasants  of  a  small  Dutch  island 
that  they  are  under  a  curse;  they  decide  to 
abandon  the  island.  Only  the  Dike-ma^r,  Boy 
Fedders,  resits;  why  forget  all  the  good  years? 
give  up  home  and  independence?  His  son  muA 
carry  on  the  old  farm  and  name.  When  persua¬ 
sion  fails  he  turns  to  an  old  local  superstition 
and  by  sacrificing  his  own  life  convinces  them 
that  their  dikes  will  now  hold  forever.  The 
fourth  play  Strikes  quite  a  different  note. 
Death  is  weary  of  his  task  of  clearing  away  the 
refuse  of  life.  He  comes  to  Geneva  as  a  polished 
man  of  the  world  hoping  to  persuade  the 
League  of  Nations  to  abandon  the  sanitary  and 
humanitarian  measures  which  he  fears  will 
increase  the  population  of  the  w'orld  and  so  his 
labors.  He  wants  a  world  in  which  machines 
replace  workers  and  the  few  survivors  are 
guaranteed  long  life  and  boundless  wealth. 
The  League  leaders  approve  his  plan,  each  age- 
group  demanding  preferential  treatment;  only 
the  young  men,  influenced  by  an  old  idealift 
and  a  lovely  girl,  will  have  none  of  it.  They 
w’ant  aeftion,  beauty,  emotion,  not  cold  material 
things.  The  play  is  by  turns  amusing,  moving, 
thought-provoking,  and  though  the  symbolism 
is  often  not  clear  and  the  end  is  unconvincing, 
it  is  well  worth  reading. — Marian  P.  Whitrxey. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

•  Paul  Alverdes.  Reinhold  im  Dienit. 

Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936.  116 
pages.  2.20  and  4.50  marks. — The  boy  volun¬ 
teers  of  the  World  War,  symbolized  by  Rein- 
hold  and  his  friends,  are  shown  as  terribly 
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young,  scarcely  beyond  the  confusions  of 
adolescence.  Full  of  idealism  and  patriotic  zeal, 
they  rushed  to  the  call  of  their  country  and 
perished  for  her  all  too  vague  cause.  In  this 
short  ^ory  they  are  an  eloquent  argument 
again^  the  chaotic  deAruc^tiveness,  excessive 
demands  and  general  futility  of  war. — Mary 
McKyttrick-  Pittsburgh. 

•  Margarcte  Boic.  Eleonora  Chriftine  und 

Corfiz  Ulfeldt.  Der  Lebensroman  einer 
Konig^ochter.  Oldenburg.  Stalling.  1936. 
352  pages.  5.50  marks. — How  could  so  fatuous 
and  dully  written  a  book  find  a  publisher;  or 
readers?  This  que^ion  is  bound  to  rise  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  American,  I  think,  who 
picks  up  the  average  run  of  German  hi^orical 
novels.  In  the  present  case  there  is  the  added 
puzzle  that  it  is  Denmark  whose  hi^ory  occu' 
pics  the  foreground,  and  though  the  30  years’ 
war  oonAitutes  a  portion  of  the  background, 
the  intercAs  of  the  German  people  are  but 
slightly  affeefted  by  the  life^Aory  of  the  title' 
heroine.  The  answer,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  magic 
of  the  words  “king,”  “queen,”  “princess,” 
“court,” — i.e.  to  many  European  ears — and 
the  vicarious  thrill  of  “intrigue,”  “conspiracy,” 
“ambition,”  “power,”  and  the  like.  The  matter 
of  the  book  is  intereAing  enough;  but  the 
authoress  only  succeeds  in  making  out  of  it 
a  narrative  in  which  royalty  is  seen  to  be  quite 
as  boring  as  your  next'door  neighbor. — Bayard 
Si-  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Der  falsche  T^ero. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van 
Riemsdyck).  1936.  422  pages.  3.90  gulden. — 
Another  novel  of  the  magnitude  of  Der  Judische 
Krieg.  Building  on  so  light  a  hiAorical  framc' 
work  as  the  belief,  current  in  Rome  as  well  as 
in  the  remoter  provinces,  that  Nero  had  not 
really  died,  which  allowed  more  than  one 
pretender  to  the  name  of  the  la^  of  the  Caesars 
to  gain  a  following,  the  author  writes  a  con- 
vincing  itory. 

Feuchtwanger  does  not  recoil  from  making 
the  age  as  cruel  and  dissolute  as  hi^ory  shows 
it  aAually  to  have  been.  The  three  heads  that 
bent  together  over  the  preparation  of  the 
proscription  li^,  appear  together  again.  With 
limbs  shackled  and  with  bodies  fixed  in  a  frame, 
the  captured  triumvirs  represent  Cerberus,  the 
threc'headed  guard  of  the  underworld,  in  the 
vi(ftor's  triumphal  procession.  We  are  spared 
no  detail  of  their  crucifixion  and  sufferings. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Chri^ian,  Joannes  of 
Patmos,  one  of  the  spedlators,  relieves  the 


sini^er  concluding  scene.  As  the  individual 
mu^t  have  experienced  evil  to  know  the  good, 
so  humanity  muA  traverse  the  kingdom  of  evil 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  good  will. — Mathilde 
Stec}{elberg.  WeAem  State  Teachers  Clollege, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Oskar  Grosberg.  Meschwalden.  Leipzig. 

Paul  Li^.  1937.  320  pages.  5.50  marks. — 

Although  this  book  should  doubtless  be  clas- 
sified  as  a  novel,  it  has  no  plot.  It  presents  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures  of  phases  of  life  on  “ein 
altlivlandischer  Gutshof,”  in  the  days  of  a 
generation  or  more  ago  when  a  German  landed 
ari^ocracy  flourished  in  Baltic  territory.  An 
e^te  such  as  Meschwalden  was  economically 
almo^  self-sufficient,  although  agricultural 
processes  were  relatively  primitive.  Social  life, 
shared  by  gue^s  from  neighboring  e^tes, 
was  colorful. 

The  novel,  by  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old  Baltic 
German  families,  abounds  in  atmosphere,  but 
avoids  the  no^algic  nuances  of  an  Eduard  von 
Keyserling.  Grosberg  writes  “mit  einer  kodt* 
lichen  Anschaulichkeit  und  Kleinmalerei,” 
which  makes  his  work  fascinating  despite  the 
absence  of  plot.  There  is  a  not  quite  adequate 
six  page  glossary  of  (Russian,  Lettish  and  un- 
usual  ^rman  words. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  David' 
son  College. 

•  Herbert  von  Hoerner.  Die  letzte  Kugel. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1937.  76  pages. 

1.80  and  2.40  marks. — The  author  of  this 
charming  narrative  proves  his  skill  in  the  field 
of  anecdote.  Although  the  plot  is  taken  from 
a  well-known  and  favorite  Baltic  tale  it  is 
changed  considerably  under  the  ma^erfiil  pen 
of  Hoerner.  Aside  from  the  lightness  and  easy 
flow  of  its  ityle  the  Novelle  teems  with  the 
elements  of  my^ery  and  humor. — J.  Breitenbu' 
cher.  Miami  University. 

•  Alma  Holgersen.  Der  Wundertdter.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Staackmann.  1936.  253  pages.  3.W 

marks. — Frankly,  I  see  no  point  to  this  book 
and  do  not  understand  why  it  was  written. 
It  centers  in  a  mountain  village,  to  which  a 
certain  Dr.  Riedel  flees,  as  it  were,  from  the 
sinfulness  of  the  “big  city.”  Riedel’s  morbid 
imagination  fastens  upon  the  boy  Franziskus — 
obvious  association  with  St.  Francis — as  a  bom 
miracle-worker  and  one  destined  to  save  the 
world  from  impending  and  imminent  destruc¬ 
tion.  Franziskus  resists  with  all  his  might,  but 
some  of  the  more  impressionable  and  credulous 
ones  begin  to  believe  in  him.  Then  the  city 
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man  falls  to  his  death — and  the  village  returns 
to  its  tranquillity. — Is  this  a  satire  on  the  city, 
or  the  village?  A  trave^y  of  religious  expieri- 
ence;  or  an  affirmation  of  the  power  of  faith? 
Is  it  more  than  a  demon^ration  that  a  single 
unbalanced  person  can  throw  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  into  confusion?  I  could  not  find  out 
what  the  authoress  meant  to  say,  and  I  could 
neither  believe  in  the  characters  nor  take  any 
intereA  in  them.  An  amusing  caricature  is  at 
lea^  entertaining;  a  solemn  one  is  merely  a 
bore. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 

sity. 

•  Friedrich  Markus  Huebner.  Satan  im  Tul' 
pcnfeld.  Berlin.  Wolff.  1935.  278  pages. 

3.60  and  4  80  marks. — A  new  Holland,  birred 
by  mcxlem  political  unreA  and  worldliness, 
different  from  the  conventional  country  of 
neat,  orderly  tulip  beds,  furnishes  an  appro¬ 
priate  background  for  this  Aory  of  two  people 
who  fight  again^  the  curse  of  hereditary  in¬ 
sanity.  Henk  van  Sw’inderen,  a  successful 
sculptor,  spares  no  pains  to  re^ore  the  mental 
health  of  his  sifter,  Cornelia.  He  finds  relief 
from  the  depressing  situation  by  participating 
in  the  activities  of  National  Scxialism,  w’hich 
the  author  terms  humorously  a  reaction  again^ 
ennui,  and  Cornelia  enters  a  convent  to  forget 
herself  in  the  elevating  service  of  humanity. 
The  novel  is  an  unusual,  very  readable  approach 
to  the  world-sickness  which  has  invaded  even 
the  soh'd,  wholesome  Netherlands. — Mary 
McKittric}{.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Harms  Joh^.  Die  Torheit  einer  Liebe.  Miin- 
chen.  Albert  Langen-Georg  Muller.  1936. 

200  pages.  4.20  marks. — The  president  of  the 
Reichschrifttums}{ammer  gives  us  in  this 
idyllic  love  Aory  a  delightful  tale,  filled  with 
fine  humor  and  suspense  and  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  unfortunate  ones  who  hce 
the  hard  Aruggle  for  daily  exigence.  Like  an 
ocean  trip  romance  this  little  ^ory  passes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  free  from  politics 
and  only  occasionally  with  a  short  outburst 
of  indignation  against  the  heartless  world  and 
the  snobbish  attitude  of  the  rich  towards 
those  who  have  met  with  misfortune.  A  young 
baroness  who  with  her  five  children  bravely 
Struggles  to  make  a  living  while  her  husband 
tries  to  establish  himself  in  South  America 
finds  the  friendship  of  a  Sir  Galahad.  How  this 
silent  admirer  accepts  more  and  more  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  provider  for  the  family  (without 
hurting  their  pride)  and  becomes  the  proteeftor 
of  the  lonely  young  woman,  makes  a  Story  full 
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of  delightful  little  incidents  and  humorom 
situations.  However,  the  romance  finds  j 
sudden  end  and  Sir  Galahad’s  silent  hopes  art 
rudely  shattered  when  a  letter  arrives  from  the 
husband,  who  in  the  meantime  has  won  a  new 
fortune  and  calls  for  his  family  to  join  him.— 
J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Johannes  Kirschweng.  Feldwache  der 
Liebe.  Saarlautem.  Hausen  Verlagsge- 

sellschaft.  1937-  264  pages.  4.50  marks. — The 
love  Story  of  this  novel  is  secondary  to  the 
main  theme,  viz.  the  relationship  between 
Germany  and  France.  Its  Saar-Lorraine  setting 
gives  the  author  an  opportunity  to  enter  upon 
all  the  difficulties  Standing  between  the  two 
countries.  Here  the  differences  between  Frcndi 
and  German  soil  are  least  noticeable;  here,  if 
anywhere,  German  and  Frenchman  muA  meet. 

A  young  physician  of  the  Saar  falls  in 
love  with  a  girl  from  Lorraine.  The  German, 
of  course,  has  not  forgotten  the  marks  left 
by  the  French  in  the  Pfalz.  Discussions 
of  this  kind  reach  a  climax  in  a  visit  to  the 
Tranchee  des  baionettes  near  Fort  Douau- 
mortt,  that  monument  of  hate  preserved 
for  posterity  thanks  to  America's  millions. 
In  his  idealism  the  Saarlander  insists  that 
those  Frenchmen  who  were  buried  alive 
in  their  trench  by  a  German  shell  Stand  now 
as  a  watch  of  love  rather  than  one  of  eternal 
hate.  He  would  pull  their  bayonets  out  of  the 
ground,  but  they  are  Still  too  firmly  buried  to 
be  removed.  While  attempting  it,  he  cuts  his 
hand  on  the  ruSty  edges.  During  the  long  drive 
home  blood  poisoning  sets  in  and  he  dies,  as  it 
were,  for  the  cause  of  Franco-German  friend¬ 
ship. 

The  author  himself  is  a  native  of  the  Saar 
and  has  already  become  well  known  in  (jcr- 
many  for  his  loyal  efforts  to  create  a  better 
understanding  between  Germans  and  French¬ 
men.  May  his  efforts  be  successful. — Karl  J. 
Arndt.  Louisiana  State  University. 

•  Martin  Luserke.  Hasl(0,  ein  Wassergeu' 
sen'Roman.  Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  1936. 

431  pages.  6  marks. — It  gave  me  a  peculiar 
sense  of  pleasure,  after  I  had  put  down  this 
book  with  the  satisfied  feeling  that  only  a  real 
masterpiece  can  inspire,  to  learn  that  it  had 
been  awarded  a  literary  prize  in  Germany. 
For  this  is  the  very  model  of  a  historical  novel: 
one  which  subordinates  its  history  to  the 
living  human  beings  that  carry  the  adtion. 
Granted  that  Luserke  chose  an  especially  color¬ 
ful  scene  for  his  Story;  the  Dutch  and  Frisian 
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coaA  waters  in  the  mid'sixteenth  century, 
forming  one  section  of  that  great  conflicit  which 
shook  off  Spanish  dominion  of  northern  Europe; 
the  fad  remains  that  from  the  very  6rd  page 
you  follow  the  dory  of  Hasko  with  breathless 
intcred,  and  that  his  heroic  death  makes  the 
natural  and  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  tale. 
Hidory  sweeps  onward,  but  the  dory  of 
Hasko  is  done,  and  that  too  is  somehow  satis' 
fying. — ^The  book  abounds  in  excellent  pop 
traits,  modly  linked  up  in  some  way  with 
Hasko,  and  the  hidory  itself — not  w'ithout 
more  than  a  trace  of  “thesis”  in  it,  but  not 
obtrusive  or  didurbing — is  apparently  au¬ 
thentic  and  certainly  well  done.  Four  good 
detail  maps  line  the  inside  covers,  and  there  is 
a  diagram  of  a  Geusenschiff  of  1570,  a  good 
mformative  Nachwort  about  the  hidoric  back¬ 
ground  of  the  dory,  and  a  four-page  glossary 
rf  nautical  terms  used  in  the  book;  all  very 
useful. — It  is  a  man's  world,  and  few  women 
appear;  but  they  are  well  drawn,  and  add  to 
the  color  and  intered. — Bayard  Morgan. 

Stanford  University. 

•  Heinrich  Mann.  Die  Jugend  des  Henri 
^natre.  Amderdam.  Querido  Verlag. 

1935.  624  pages. — This  thrilling  narrative 
depids,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  growth 
of  his  charadter,  the  excitingly  adventurous 
life  of  Henry  of  Navarre  up  to  the  death  of 
Henry  III,  which  made  him  king  of  France  by 
right,  and  the  battle  of  Arques,  which  proved 
that  he  was  to  be  king  in  fadt.  The  author 
admires  Henry's  natural  firmness  and  his  honor¬ 
able  and  humane  disposition,  but  he  unwarrant- 
edly  charadterizes  his  marriage  to  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  despite  sinider  warnings  and  the 
persident  rumor  that  his  mother  died  of 
poisoning  at  the  hands  of  his  fiancee's  mother, 
as  an  error  expiated  by  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  by  his  enforced  and  idle 
sojourn  at  the  French  court,  from  which  he 
escaped  to  become  the  military  leader  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  ensuing  Wars  of  Religion. 
Heinrich  Mann  in  this  “Roman”  has  given  us, 
together  with  a  little  innocuous  moralizing, 
but  with  subdantial  hidorical  accuracy,  a 
well-rounded,  if  occasionally  censorious,  por¬ 
trait  of  this  mod  charming  of  French  kings. — 
Marjorie  ?^ice  Boyer.  Riegelsville,  Pa. 

•  Walter  von  Molo.  Eugenio  von  Savoy. 
Berlin.  Halle.  1936.  398  pages.  4.30  and 

6.80  marks. — This  novel  is  the  chronicle  of 
fifty  years  of  triumphant  campaigns  carried  on 
bv  one  of  the  preat  captains  of  hidory.  It  ends 


with  the  decline  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Eugene  as  the  virtual  emperor  of  the 
Reich  which  he  had  preserved  for  the  Germans. 
Whether  the  narrative  deals  with  the  battle 
of  Zenta  or  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  the  theme 
is  always  that  of  Virgil's  epic;  “Tanta  molis 
erat  condere  urbem.”  Walter  von  Molo  plays 
on  the  heart-drings  as  he  records  the  zeal  for 
the  German  cause  shown  by  this  deformed 
French  prince  who  fled  Paris  in  resentment  at 
the  King  who  turned  againd  his  mother  and 
denied  the  would-be  soldier  any  career  but  a 
religious  one.  The  captain  whom  hidory 
represents  as  cold  and  severe  of  nature,  knowing 
no  other  passion  than  glory,  this  author  makes 
human,  the  victim  of  a  hard  dediny.  The  spiri¬ 
tual  dature  of  the  dwarf  is  nowhere  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  his  conversation  with  the  young 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  whom  he  began  to 
call  “the  Great”  a  few  years  later.  In  the 
night-w’atches  spent  in  the  soldier's  tent  in 
the  lad  campaign,  the  veteran  and  the  novice 
philosophize,  affirming  in  conclusion  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  life  that  is  lived  for  “das  alien 
Gemeinsame.” — Mathildc  Stecl^elberg.  Wedem 
State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Georg  Rendl.  Die  T iere  in  den  sieben  }{dch' 
ten.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Andalt. 

1937.  258  pages.  4.50  marks. — Rendl's  rational 
underdanding  of  animals,  both  domedic  and 
wild,  as  revealed  in  these  seven  short  inter¬ 
views  with  them,  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
The  dories,  which  will  be  enjoyed  as  much  by 
children  as  by  adults,  are  highly  ethical,  rich 
in  exquisite  thought,  tenderly  fanciful  and 
delicately  humorous.  Aside  from  being  fine 
entertainment,  they  will  dimulate  much  that 
is  condrudive  in  human-animal  relationships. 
— Mary  McKittric1{.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Gerhard  Ringeling.  Seefahrend  Voli{. 
Berlin.  Wichem.  1935.  112  pages.  1.80 

marks. — A  little  peninsula,  known  as  Fisch' 
land,  situated  at  the  northead  comer  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  between  the  Dars  fored  and  the  Ros- 
tocker  heath,  is  the  location  of  these  four 
dories  which  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  a 
community  whose  simple  mode  of  living  is 
becoming  rapidly  vitiated  by  civilization's 
advance.  The  superditions,  rather  dreadful 
prejudices,  bravery,  conscientiousness,  and 
fundamental  goodness  of  the  seagoing  people 
who  find  exidence  in  their  barren  country  too 
precarious  for  much  frivolity,  are  set  forth 
with  delightful  humor  and  kindly  underdand¬ 
ing.  A  short  hidory  of  old  Fischlandmd  helpful 
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notes  add  to  the  v’alue  of  this  fine  little  volume. 
— hiary  McKittricl{.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Albrecht  Schaeffer.  Cara.  Potsdam. 
Rvitten  und  Locning.  1936.  297  pages. 

6  marks. — In  this  novel  Schaeffer  has  created 
an  admirable  if  somewhat  baffling  feminine 
charadter.  Cara  and  Ebenezer  have  been  mar- 
ried  a  number  of  years  w’hen  the  ^ory  begins. 
On  the  occasion  of  her  husband’s  birthday. 
Cara,  away  from  home,  sends  him  a  letter 
embracing  the  life  histories  of  both,  covering 
1 10  pages  of  the  book.  This  letter,  dated  July 
23,  1914,  betrays  a  foreboding  of  war.  When 
war  comes  Ebenezer,  who  is  disappointed  that 
his  marriage  has  been  childless,  volunteers. 
On  his  return  after  the  w'ar,  he  finds  that  Cara 
has  a  child  of  w'hich  he  is  not  the  father.  Never- 
theless,  w’ithin  a  year  another  child  is  bom, 
whose  advent  helps  heal  the  breach  betw’een 
man  and  wife.  Ebenezer  thinks  it  providential, 
“dass  ich  zeugen  mus^te — als  ich  toten  wollte.” 
There  is  much  of  the  prose  poetry  charadleri^ic 
of  Schaeffer,  but  also  sufficient  vague  my^i- 
cism  to  leave  this  reviewer  somewffiat  disap¬ 
pointed. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Margarete  SchieAl-Bentlage.  Der  Liebc 
Leid  und  Luil.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1936. 

268  pages.  5.20  marks. — Eight  Tories  of  varying 
length  and  value,  which  sympathetically  depidt 
the  limited  lives  of  simple  rural  and  village 
folk.  The  atmosphere  of  close  interdependence 
of  nature  and  people  is  uniformly  maintained, 
leaving  one  with  the  feeling  that  man,  despite 
his  follies  and  foibles,  is  as  inescapably  a 
product  of  the  soil  as  is  the  tree  beside  which 
he  lives.  There  is  at  times  an  effort  to  be 
sententiously  cryptic;  on  the  whole,  however, 
the  ^ylc  is  as  robuA  and  unadorned  as  are  the 
people  themselves. — G.  L.  Matu5ch}{a.  Miami 
University. 

•  Florian  Seidl.  Der  Bau.  Der  Kampf  um 
ein  Werk.  Braunschweig.  Georg  We^r- 

mann.  1937-  376  pages.  5.50  marks. — A  closely 
knit  novel  which  illu^rates  the  thesis  that 
determination,  ^rength,  inspiration,  and  sacri¬ 
fice  may  successfully  oppose  the  power  of 
money.  When  an  unknown  architedt  produces 
excellent  plans  and  desires  to  eredt  a  Gesamu 
i^nilhaus  at  public  expense,  his  idea  is  ^olen 
from  him  by  a  rival  who  through  undue  in¬ 
fluence  and  persecution  very  nearly  obtains 
the  contradt.  Final  recognition  accorded  the 
hero  and  adjuAment  of  his  love  affiiir  meet  the 
approval  of  the  reader.  Suspense,  which  arises 
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early  in  the  novel  and  grows  rapidly  by  acc^ 
tion  of  incidents,  reaches  its  climax  in  a  power¬ 
fully  dramatic  situation  near  the  end.— R. 
Tyson  Wyc^off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Ellen  Soedmg.  Sibylle.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-An^lt.  1936.  275  pages.  4.50 

marks. — A  Aory  which  presents  a  detailed 
^udy  of  the  four  principal  phases  in  the  child¬ 
hood  of  the  heroine.  Passionate  and  headlong 
but  also  loyal,  brave,  and  honorable  as  she  is, 
Sibylle  is  usually  misinterpreted  and  sometimes 
wrong.  “Denn  allzu  leicht  neigen  wir  dazu, 
die  Stimme  des  Herzens,  dieses  begierigen, 
hungrigen,  unersattlichen  Herzens  mit  dem  Ruf 
der  Seele  zu  verw’echseln.”  The  approach  is 
sympathetic  but  not  in  the  lea^  sentimental 
The  book,  w’hich  is  so  convincing  that  it  seems 
to  be  autobiographical,  gives  an  excellent  case 
^udy  of  a  child’s  adju^ment  to  the  complexi¬ 
ties  and  difficulties  of  human  relationships.— 
R.  Tyson  Wychpff.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Carl  Emil  Uphoff.  Der  ewige  Jan.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  WeAermann.  1937  233  pages. 

3.80  marks. — For  “Jan”  write  “Bauer”  and 
you  have  the  full  significance  of  Uphoff’s  title: 
his  Jan  is  to  be  sure  a  real  person,  with  a  well- 
defined  and  clearly  drawn  charadter,  but  in 
his  love  of  the  soil  which  he  tills — and  which 
is  as  nearly  eternal  as  anything  connedted  with 
human  life  can  be  —  he  transcends  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  age  and  takes  on  something  time¬ 
less  and  universal. — Uphoff  is  a  painter  and 
engraver,  but  has  also  published  several 
dramas  and  four  novels.  The  present  novel 
shows  a  pradtised  hand  and  a  sure  touch.  The 
scene  is  the  north  German  plain,  where  peat¬ 
bogs  lie  among  the  expanses  of  sand  that  were 
once  sea-bottom.  Jan  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  held 
to  his  “duty”  towards  the  land  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  peasant  girl  Bekka,  the  only 
woman  he  ever  loves.  By  sheer  superhuman 
effort  he  creates,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing,  a 
home  for  her  and  eventually  her  child,  whose 
birth  co^s  her  life.  The  ^ory  reaches  a  fine 
climax  at  this  point,  but  then  parallels  in  a 
sense  the  life  of  Jan  from  that  time  on,  not 
knowing  juA  what  to  do  with  itself.  Jan 
becomes  “eternal”  in  his  grandchildren  and 
their  descendants,  who,  we  assume,  continue  to 
make  the  soil  serve  the  need  of  humanity. — 
Bayard  ^  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Gabor  von  Vaszary.  Monpti.  Deutsch 
vom  Verfasser.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  351 

pages. — “Mon  pti”  is  a  young  Hungarian 
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who  gets  stranded  in  Paris,  loves  a  French  girl 
named  Ani.e'Claire,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  after  she  has  died  as  a  result  of  being 
run  over,  is  getting  ready  to  love  another  of 
the  same  type.  In  many  respedts  the  ^ory 
patterns  after  Knut  Hamsun’s  Hunger,  which 
is  indeed  referred  to  more  than  once.  I  have 
never  been  a  great  admirer  of  that  famous 
work,  and  I  have  little  patience  with  the  same 
pathology  dished  up  by  a  Hungarian.  In  his 
I  fnomessi  sposi  Manzoni  keeps  his  lovers  apart 
in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  the  cultural 
hi^ory  that  chiefly  intere^ed  him;  it  is  an  old 
novel'pattem,  which  ^ill  has  plenty  of  life  in  it. 
Vaszary  gets  his  vehicle  by  bringing  the  lovers 
together  and  then  holding  them  apart  by 
psychic  obstacles.  What  he  mainly  gives  us  is 
a  flood  of  “clever”  observations  on  life,  par' 
ticularly  Parisian  life;  these  observations  and 
refledlions,  which  are  represented  as  those  of 
the  hero,  give  the  novel  a  kaleidoscopic  and 
rc^less  efledt,  although  they  are  often  really 
acute  and  amusing.  Entertaining  summer  read- 
ing,  if  you  don't  take  it  too  seriously. — Bayard 
Si-  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Fritz  Weber.  Die  Trommel  Gottes.  Ein 
Roman  aus  AltO^erreich.  Munchen. 
Ehcr  Nachf.  1936.  331  pages.  3.75  marks. — 
“.  .  .die  Trommel  Gottes!.  .  .  Sie  war  iiberall 
wo  es  um  das  deutsche  Schicksal  ging,  wo 
Deutsche  gegen  Schmach,  Unehre  und  Ernie' 
drigung  kampften.  .  .”  (P.  195)  The  author 
seems  to  have  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  an 
effeeftive  title,  for  I  6nd  nothing  in  the  ^ory 
to  account  for  it  The  two  principal  scenes  of 
a(ftion  are  the  Au^ro-Itahan  fronf'er  before 
Italy  had  shaken  ofl^  the  Au^rian  yoke,  and 
Vienna  during  the  rebellion  of  1848,  in  which 
one  of  the  chief  figures  loses  his  life,  the  other 
his  citizenship.  This  error  in  judgment  is  the 
more  regrettable  that  the  novel  is  in  other 
respeefts  a  very  ^riking  and  welhwritten  ^ory, 
with  genuine  power  of  charaderization  and  of 
dramatic  adion.  It  centers  in  a  young  army 
oflicer  who  has  been  used  as  a  tool  of  political 
intrigue,  is  ftrafversetzt  to  a  regiment  com- 
manded  by  a  brutal  Croatian,  finally  flees  in 
disgust  to  escape  carrying  out  an  inhuman 
order,  and  later  takes  adive  part  in  the  dreet' 
battles  of  the  March  revolution. — I  read  the 
dory  with  close  attention,  and  shall  look  for' 
ward  with  intered  to  Fritz  Weber's  future 
writing.  He  knows  how  to  create  hving  figures 
and  arreding  situations;  he  mud  learn  greater 
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economy  and  a  closer  texture  in  plot. — Bayard 

Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Hedwig  WeisS'Sonnenburg.  Der  Kleme 
und  der  Grosse  Reiter.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff. 

1936.  288  pages.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — From 
the  background  of  a  present'day  settlement  of 
German  immigrants  in  Paraguay,  the  author 
projeds  the  gradually  unfolding  love'life  of 
a  young  girl.  The  heroine  marries  an  unsym' 
pathetic  Argentine,  but  she  finds  that  her 
husband’s  ardent  nature,  his  riches,  and  the 
approbation  of  her  family  cannot  replace  the 
attradion  she  feels  for  an  earlier  lover.  After 
discovering  her  husband’s  unfaithfulness  she 
leaves  him  and  later,  ignoring  the  redraints  of 
conventional  society,  returns  to  Germany  with 
her  former  sweetheart.  The  reader’s  intered 
centers  in  the  exotic  setting  and  in  the  brave 
druggie  of  the  heroine’s  family  to  adjud  them¬ 
selves  to  an  unfriendly  foreign  environment. — 
R.  Tyson  Wyclfpff.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Heinrich  Zillich.  Zwischen  Grenzen  und 
Zeiten.  Munchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936. 

645  pages,  7-50  marks — The  dory  has  its 
inception  in  a  sugar  manufaduring  community 
in  Transylvania  and  relates  the  “Werdegang” 
of  a  German  boy  there  and  of  a  number  of  his 
childhood  companions,  from  their  early  youth 
until  the  time  of  the  pod-war  annexation  of 
Siebenburgen  by  Roumania.  While  their  young 
manhood  problems  and  druggies  resemble  those 
of  adolescents  the  world  over,  the  war  brings 
out  the  unavoidable  conflid  between  Ger¬ 
mans,  Hungarians,  Roumanians  and  Jews  who 
had  hitherto  lived  more  or  less  peaceably  side 
by  side  in  the  Transylvanian  area,  and  their 
readions  are  charaderidic  of  their  split  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  book,  dull  at  fird,  grows  in¬ 
tensely  on  the  reader  as  he  follows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  events  and  the  part  played  in 
them  by  the  various  charaders. — Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AAA 

Klaus  Mann’s  ledure,  Hoffnung  auf  Ame- 
riJ{a,  has  been  applauded  in  Vienna  and 
several  other  Audrian  cities. 

The  democratic  angle  on  didatorships  and 
their  international  complications  can  always  be 
found  in  an  excellent  German  w’eekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  Das  T^eue  TageSuch.  Its  editor, 
Leopold  Schwarzschild,  is  especially  lucid  and 
penetrating  in  his  discussions  of  international 
affairs.  A  consident  liberal,  he  looks  critically 
at  all  didatorships. 
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fFor  other  booijs  in  Spanish,  see  '“’Head'Liners") 


•  Almanaque  de  Mexico  al  dia.  Endclopc'  pages.  $10.00  m.-n. — An  excellent  review  of 


dia  popular.  Mexico.  Prensa  de  Mexico 
al  dia.  1937-  1-25  pesos.  479  pages. — “De  todo 
un  poco“  sums  up  the  current  almanac  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Mexican  news  weekly,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Teodoro  Torres. 
From  astrology,  graphology,  and  weather 
predidlion,  through  puzzles  and  household 
hints,  to  a  “complete"  pictorial  explanation  of 
the  Ein^in  theory  of  Relativity  in  two  pages, 
the  curious  reader  can  discover  pradically  any 
^ray  bit  of  information  he  desires. 

Useful  are  the  compilations  of  outstanding 
events  of  1935  and  1936  in  music,  arts, 
theatre,  literature,  etc.,  in  Mexico. — W.  K.]. 

•  Jose  Maria  Sarobe.  Hacia  la  nueva  educa' 
cion.  Ensayo  sobre  la  escuela  y  el  pro- 

blema  economico  social.  Buenos  Aires,  Ani- 
ceto  Lopez.  1937.  228  pages. — In  the  Argen¬ 
tine  literary  output  there  are  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  great  number  of  works  of  serious 
^dy,  investigation,  orientation.  Our  intel¬ 
lectual  climate  seems  to  favor  rather  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  poetry,  which  appears  with  prodigal 
exuberance.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  desira¬ 
ble  that  we  call  attention  to  this  volume, 
Toward  the  7^ew  Education,  which  fills  a  gap 
in  our  libraries.  There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
a  few  Argentine  Studies  on  the  difficult  and 
absorbing  problems  which  this  book  attacks, 
but  Sr.  Sarobe's  Study  is  a  real  contribution, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  He  treats  the 
problems  of  the  new  education  with  thorough¬ 
ness,  clarity  and  sincerity.  The  first  half  of 
his  b(X)k  is  entitled  La  organizacion  y  el  regimen 
de  la  inStruccion  aiflual,  and  the  concluding 
part  bears  the  same  title  as  the  entire  book. — 
Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Las  dos  Espanas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  241 


the  first  Spanish  edition  of  this  book  appeared 
in  the  July,  1933  number  of  Booi{s  Abroad,  by 
Unamuno.  This  work  of  Figueiredo  is  indeed 
a  masterful  treatment  of  a  knotty  problem, 
namely  the  apparent  dualism  of  the  Spanish 
spirit.  The  two  forces  which  contend  in 
Spain,  keeping  that  unhappy  land  in  an 
almost  continuous  uproar,  are  those  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  austere  conservatism  and  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  myStic,  Philip  II,  and  the 
idealism  and  liberal  spirit  of  Don  Quijotc. 
Which  will  finally  triumph?  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Unamuno  as  early  as  1895  that  the  only  hope 
for  Spain  was  the  influx  of  new  ideas  and 
philosophies  from  outside  to  put  life  into  her 
Stagnated  exi^nce.  Ganivet,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed  that  the  salvation  of  his  coun¬ 
try  depended  on  a  concentration  of  her  powers 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  rejection  of  outside  in¬ 
fluence,  an  abandonment  of  all  colonial  ambi¬ 
tions  and  an  awakening  to  a  new  life  inspired 
by  traditional  Spanish  ideals.  The  belief  of  the 
present  author,  writing  soon  after  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic,  was  that  Spain's  rebirth, 
(he  calls  it  the  “Awakening  of  the  Sphinx”) 
was  accomplished  by  that  adt,  and  that  Spain 
was  at  last  on  the  road  to  greatness.  Alas, 
that  was  before  the  present  chaos.  The  Sphinx 
Still  guards  her  silence,  and  who  shall  say  when 
she  will  speak? — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Fernando  Robles.  La  Virgen  de  los 
CriSteros.  Buenos  Aires.  Colecci6n  Cla- 
ridad.  287  pages. — The  volume  presents  and 
interprets  rather  than  defends  the  CriSteros 
(Catholic)  revolution  in  Mexico  during  the 
Calles  regime  of  the  latter  twenties.  “GoexI" 
revolutions  being  successful  revolutions,  the 
“bad”  ones  usually  lack  their  apologists,  since 
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the  world’s  histories  are  produced  by  the 
winners.  This  book,  therefore,  comes  from  the 
hand  and  mind  of  an  exile.  Ckjnsidering  this,  the 
tone  is  remarkably  moderate  and  the  quality 
is  illuminating. 

Our  United  States  has  ju^  experienced  the 
fatal  ease  with  which  great  social  programs 
induced  by  crisis  are  exploited  by  the  dominant 
political  party,  as  well  as  the  insidious  influ- 
cnee  of  regional  controls  and  prejudices.  Im¬ 
partial  scientihe  diagnosis  of  Mexican  agra¬ 
rianism  su^ins  the  author  in  his  thesis  that 
the  adtual  di^ribution  of  hacienda  lands  to 
the  peons  has  often  resulted  in  economic  and 
human  damage;  that  political  favoritism  was 
prominently  potent,  and  that  unwise  organiza¬ 
tion  of  new  “ejidos”  without  corresponding 
social-community  organization  frequently  vi¬ 
tiated  all  possible  beneSts,  besides  undoing 
exiting  good  in  the  old  haciendas,  which  were 
ipso  faefto  economic-social  units.  Yet  all  great 
hi^orical  transitions  are  thus,  unfortunately, 
causation  of  evil  with  the  good. 

Concerning  the  religious  aspedls,  the  author 
proceeds  with  marked  fairness  and  sound  in¬ 
sight.  Favoring  the  Catholic  position,  he  yet 
permits  the  official  view  to  shine  through,  thus 
giving  depth  and  background  to  his  pi(iture. 
The  incidental  romance  adds  a  bit  of  human 
intere^  to  the  substantially  worth-while  nar¬ 
ration  of  a  tremendously  significant  episode 
in  the  social  history  of  our  great  siSter-Repub- 
lie,  our  nearest  Southern  neighbor,  whom  to 
learn  to  understand  is  the  part  of  wisdom. — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Jose  Vasconcelos  Bolivarismo  y  MonrO' 
ismo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  209 
pages.  $15.  m.-n. — Vasconcelos  has  written 
a  book  for  North  Americans  rather  than  for 
South  America.  For  all  the  way  south  from 
the  Rio  Grande  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Pan- 
Americanism  as  understood  in  the  North  is 
influenced  by  the  propinquity  of  its  headquar¬ 
ters  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  our 
United  States. 

The  author  is  a  visionary  with  the  heart  of 
a  volcano.  When  the  former  Secretary  of 
Education  of  Mexico  was  defeated  as  a  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  he  would  have  resorted  to 
the  historic  method  of  revolution.  The  frustra¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  was  cause  of  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Study,  first  hand,  of  the  soul  of 
the  other  Spanish- American  countries.  Cathol¬ 
icism,  concludes  the  author,  is  superior  to 
sober,  northern  Protestantism;  the  Spanish 


may  be  poor,  but  they  are  better  colonizers 
than  the  Anglo-Saxons;  Yankee  culture  wor¬ 
ships  sky-scrapers  in  parallel  to  the  classical 
account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  brief:  the 
USA  lacks  spirituality. 

Every  North  American  ought  to  read  the 
book  for  his  own  profit.  The  Spanish  Amer¬ 
icans  are  many,  and  their  continent  is  a  vast 
and  potentially  rich  land.  They  will  be  heard, 
increasingly.  Moreover,  they  have  a  good  case 
against  us. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Jose  Vasconcelos.  Breve  hiStoria  de  Me¬ 
xico.  Mexico.  Botas.  1937-  398  pages.  5 

pesos. — This  impassioned  redaction  of  the 
history  of  Mexico  following  the  lines  of  Ala- 
man’s  documentation  and  Bernal  Diaz’s  colorful 
“true  relation’’  of  events  and  the  author’s  own 
personal  reminiscences  has  set  all  of  Mexico 
to  rethinking  and  questioning  its  past.  Though 
Vasconcelos  has  set  for  himself  the  principal 
task  of  dethroning  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
Aztecs  who  are  now  on  the  altar  of  the  social 
reform  program  and  decapitating  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  all  the  notable  revolutionary  figures, 
even  the  greatest,  there  is  page  after  page  of 
glowing  encomium  for  the  great  Captain 
Heman  Cortes  who  “saved”  Mexico  from 
barbarism  by  implanting  the  “humane  and 
elevating”  Standards  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
complete  reversal  of  the  credo  has  caused  no 
little  Stir  in  the  capital  and  definitely  shows 
how  far  the  Indian  Mestizo  Standard  bearers 
have  yet  to  go  in  converting  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  reading,  writing  and  thinking  Mexicans 
of  today. — Dorothy  Margaret  Kress.  Berkeley, 
California. 

•  Antonio  Dragon,  S.  J.  Maria  de  la  Luz. 
Paris,  ^itions  Spes.  1937.  218  pages.  12 

francs. — According  to  this  Jesuit  Father,  the 
oppression  of  Catholics  in  Mexico  is  appalling. 
From  the  time  of  the  fell  of  the  Diaz  regime 
until  now,  systematic  persecution  has  gone 
forward.  Passive  resistance,  the  observance  of 
the  Church  ritual  in  secret  places,  and  the 
organization  of  societies  for  religious  education 
to  combat  the  anti-church  schools  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  been  the  defense  of  the  faithful. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
closing  of  most  of  the  churches  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  few  prieSts  permitted  to 
remain  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  so  many 
communicants,  says  the  author.  He  gives 
instances  of  inhuman  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  in  dealing  with  Catholics. 
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The  central  6gurc  in  the  book  is  Maria  de  la  series  of  similar  Judies  which  he  promises  us. 


Luz,  a  young  woman  w’hose  activities  in  church 
affairs  had  made  her  well  known  to  the  police 
as  an  agitator.  Attempting  to  lead  the  faithful 
into  a  church  surrounded  by  guards  to  keep 
it  closed,  Maria  was  shot  and  killed.  Judged  a 
martyr  by  Catholics,  she  is  praised  by  the 
author  as  worthy  of  sainthexjd.  Biased  as  the 
author  undoubtedly  is,  he  has  shown  marked 
ability  in  ^ting  the  fedls  as  he  sees  them. 
The  reading  of  this  bcxik  will  repay  anyone 
intere^ed  in  Mexico,  whatever  his  sym¬ 
pathies. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Pio  Gil.  Personalismos  y  verdades.  Caracas. 
Cooperativa  dc  Artes  Gr^cas.  1936.  93 

pages.  3  boHvares. — This  small  booklet  is  a 
part  of  that  rather  large  crop  of  books  and 
articles  that  appeared  following  the  death  of 
die  Venezuelan  dicflator,  Juan  Vicente  G6mez. 
The  author  gives  a  “contrepoil”  piciture  of 
the  dicltatorship  of  Gomez,  exposing  his  ruth¬ 
less  methods  of  acquiring  property  and  ^team- 
rolling  opposition.  Gomez,  so  portrayed,  is  only 
a  logical  consequence  of  the  previous  political 
situations  and  their  respective  dictators.  As  for 
the  so-called  peace  Venezuela  enjoyed  during 
the  Gomez  regime,  it  was  not  p-eace  but  sub¬ 
jection.  —  Lowell  Dunham.  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  AguAin  Rivero  AAengo.  Hombres  de  la 
organizacidn  nacional.  Retratos  literarios. 

Primera  eerie.  Buenos  Aires.  Casa  Editora 
“Coni.”  1936.  172  pages. — In  the  preface  of 
this  intere^ing  book,  the  author  tells  us  that 
“admirando  los  grandes  organizadores  politicos 
dc  la  Argentina,  se  ha  acercado  a  algunos  de 
cllos  y  con  respeCtuosa  curiosidad  extrajo  la 
silueta  preformada  para  hacer,  frente  a  su 
camara  obscura,  el  retrato  hijo  de  su  cultura 
y  de  su  sensibilidad.”  And  he  has  done  exactly 
this.  He  offers  a  personal  interpretation,  and 
a  very  ju^t  one,  of  each  of  the  personalities 
who  pass  before  us  in  his  volume:  Urquiza, 
Mitre,  Sarmiento,  Avellaneda,  Alberdi,  Eche- 
verria,  Alsina,  Velez  Sarsfield,  Roca,  Alem, 
Moreno,  Tejedor,  E^rada,  Ari^obulo  del 
Valle,  Emilio  Mitre  and  Miguel  Cane.  He  has 
interpreted  all  these  impressive  Argentine 
6gures  with  great  skill  and  originality,  in  a 
ftyle  which  is  clear,  sober  and  cha^e.  It  is  in 
truth  the  work  of  a  writer  who  sees  in  history 
“una  disciplina  mas  arti^tica  que  cientifica.”  We 
shall  look  forward  with  intereA  to  the  later 


— GaSl6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

O  Raul  Roa.  Marti  y  el  fascismo.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Havana.  1937.  31  pages. — Raul 
Roa  is  gaining  more  and  more  recognition  as 
one  of  the  mo^  penetrating  of  Cuba’s  younger 
writers.  This  essay  on  Jose  Marti,  greatest  of 
Cuban  patriots,  adds  to  Roa’s  pre^ige. 
Though  it  is  but  a  brief  portrait  of  the  hero 
of  1895,  it  goes  to  the  core  of  Marti  and  of 
his  hi.<toric  significance.  Marti  had  a  broader 
undcr^anding  of  the  political  and  econonu'e 
needs  of  a  free  Cuba  than  mo^  of  us  realize. 
If  he  w’cre  alive  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  would  be  violently  opposed  to  fascism.  Roa’s 
provocative  essay  sugge^s  the  need  of  a  full 
length  ^udy  of  Marti,  one  that  would  develop 
the  perspectives  so  sharply  outlined  in  this 
booklet. — M.  H. 

•  Fernando  Robles.  El  santo  que  asesinS. 
Buenos  Aires.  Juan  Perrotti.  1936.  326  pages. 
— No  matter  what  the  views  of  the  reader 
may  be,  economic,  political  or  religious,  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  pathetic 
^or>'  of  Jose  de  Le6n  Total,  as  told  by  the 
author  of  this  book.  Written  frankly  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
biased  in  consequence,  it  presents  an  indictment 
of  certain  Mexican  leaders  for  graft,  tyrannical 
cruelty  and  a  cynical  disregard  of  common 
decency  and  humanity  in  which  there  is  doubt¬ 
less  much  truth.  This  high-minded  patriot, 
moved  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  people,  feels  himself 
called  by  God  to  rid  the  country  of  tyranny 
by  killing  Obreg6n.  He  does  so,  is  captured, 
and  is  finally  executed,  a  martyr,  says  the 
author,  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  human 
liberty.  The  torture  to  which  Total  is  sub¬ 
jected  subsequent  to  his  arre^  is  so  vividly 
portrayed  as  almo^  to  sicken  the  reader.  It 
seems  incredible  that  human  nature  is  capable 
of  such  diabolical  cruelty.  The  plight  of  the 
common  people  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
Obreg6n’s  death  muA  have  been  indeed  intol¬ 
erable.  We  can  only  hope  that  conditions  have 
radically  improved  since.  Sehor  Robles  is  an 
able  and  convincing  writer. — Calvert  J.  Win' 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jose  Hem^dez  Diaz  y  Antonio  Sancho 
Corbacho.  Eitudio  de  los  edificios  reli' 

giosos  y  objetos  de  culto  de  la  ciudad  de  Sevilla, 
saqueados  y  deftruidos  por  los  Marxiftas. 
Sevilla.  Imprenta  de  la  Gavidia.  1936. — ^Thc 


J 


SfHinish  Hiftory 

Junta  Conscrvadora  del  Tesoro  Arttftico  in 
Sevilla  was  created  by  a  decree  of  General 
Queipo  de  Llano  on  Augu^  8, 1936.  The  Junta 
was  given  charge  of  all  arti^ic  objeAs  which 
had  escaped  de^trucflion  and  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  getting  them  into  a  safe  place, 
of  cataloguing  them,  and  of  re^oring  whenever 
possible  those  which  had  suffered  damage. 
Subsidiary  juntas  have  been  appointed  in 
Huelva,  Cordoba,  Cadiz,  and  Granada  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  salvaging  and  restoring  the 
treasures  in  those  di^ric^ls.  Among  the  build¬ 
ings  said  to  have  been  looted  by  the  “hordas 
rojas”  is  the  Mona^erio  de  la  Rabida.  The 
Junta,  although  aided  by  the  Military  Forces, 
the  Civil  Authorities,  the  Unh'ersity,  and 
others  in  the  city  of  Sevilla,  has  been  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds. 

The  Junta  has  published  in  this  book  an 
account  of  the  churches  in  Sevilla  that  were 
burned  and  looted,  describing  each  one  as  it 
was  formerly,  its  present  ^tate  and  the  repairs 
which  muA  be  made.  It  also  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  lo^  art  treasures,  with  plans 
of  the  churches  and  intereAing  photographs. 
Following  this  are  brief  resumes  in  German, 
English  and  Italian.  The  final  portion  is  devoted 
to  photographs  of  the  loA  treasures.  Some  of 
the  pi<ftures  show  the  churches  as  they  were 
and  as  they  are  now:  broken,  blackened  walls, 
piles  of  debris  from  fallen  columns,  and  burned 
totues.  Although  the  title  page  bears  the  date 
of  1936,  the  publication  was  really  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  early  in  1937- — Vefta  Gordon. 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

•  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  HiSlorxa  de  la  litera' 
tura  mexicana.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  323 
pages.  4  pesos. — While  this  book  is  in  form 
bttie  more  than  a  li^  of  names,  authors  and 
their  works,  with  a  minimum  of  hiAorical  and 
critical  explanation,  it  is  nevertheless  a  useful 
compendium.  Mexican  literature  is  ^ill  a  virgin 
field  for  scholars,  and  almost  any  attempt  at 
classification  has  its  value.  In  the  preface,  the 
author  explains  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  hi^orians  of  Mexican  letters.  A 
good  many  of  the  texts  are  ^till  not  accessible, 
for  one  thing.  This  is  fortunately  not  true  of 
the  contemporary  period.  This  period,  roughly 
beginning  in  1910,  has  been  one  of  the  richer 
in  Mexican  letters  and  deserves  at  lea^  ha^y 
consideration.  The  author's  negle(^t  of  these 
two  and  a  half  decades  is  an  unwarranted 
omission. — M.  H. 
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•  EmeAo  Morales.  Los  niilos  y  la  poesia 

en  Amhica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1936.  152  pages.  12  pesos. — The  author,  an 
Argentine  collcdlor  of  legends,  had  a  good  idea, 
but  he  did  this  volume  in  a  hurry,  apparently 
using  fugitive  newspaper  pieces  and  assembling 
them  with  that  lack  of  care  for  which  he  con¬ 
demns  Re^repo  (p.  140). — A  casual  mention 
on  p.  22  dismisses  the  important  Colombian 
writer  for  children,  Rafael  Pombo.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  Ricardo  Gutierrez,  a  serious  poet  with 
little  intere^  in  children’s  verse,  is  out  of 
proportion.  The  title  is  misleading.  The  book 
deals  chiefly  with  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
poetry.  It  lacks  adequate  treatment  of  Chile’s 
contributions.  In  passing,  Augu^o  Ferral  did 
not  die  in  Chile  (p.  125)  but  in  Spain. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  J.  A.  Cova.  Ensayos  de  critica  e  hiSloria. 

Caracas.  Editorial  Elite.  1934.  180  pages. 

— A  collection  of  essays  on  hiAorical  and  polit¬ 
ical  events  and  figures  of  Venezuela,  the 
greater  part  of  which  deals  wdth  the  great 
Liberator.  The  author,  like  every  goexi 
Venezuelan  patriot,  never  fails  to  rush  to  the 
defense  of  Bolivar  when  the  latter’s  apotheosis 
is  qucAioned.  Among  the  be^t  essays  are 
Bolivar  y  Manuelita  Saenz,  which  reprints  a 
part  of  the  letter  the  Sehora  wrote  to  her 
“pesado”  English  husband,  explaining  her 
capitulation  to  Bolivar,  and  Un  libro  poemdtico, 
a  discussion  of  this  new  work  of  Gil  Fortoul, 
the  politico  playboy  figure  of  Venezuelan 
letters. — Lowell  Dunham.  Central  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Juan  P.  Ramos.  La  voz  de  los  lihros. 

Buenos  Aires.  Viau  y  Zona.  1936.  112 

pages. — This  essay  affords  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  workings  of  a  thinking  man’s  mind,  a  con¬ 
versation  between  a  man  and  his  books.  The 
greater  fac^tor  in  the  development  of  culture 
and  intellect,  whether  of  individual  or  of  rac«, 
is  deemed  bcx)ks — and  “not  only  the  great 
books  move  souls.’’  There  is  a  ^ray  bit  of  light 
philosophy.  A  few  poignant  remarks,  gleanings 
from  personal  observation,  allow  us  to  penetrate 
into  the  author’s  feelings.  The  books’  argu¬ 
ments  draw  the  author  from  a  ^te  of  solitude 
and  pessimism  to  one  of  quiet  optimism  sharp¬ 
ened  by  the  realization  that  human  endeavor 
is  all  but  futile. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice. 
Dominican  College,  San  Rafael,  California. 

•  Xavier  Abril.  Dificil  trabajo.  Madrid. 

Editorial  Plutarco.  1935. 143  pages.  5  pese- 
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tas. — A  sort  of  frenzy  of  hallucination  effecfled 
through  skeletal  paragraphs,  abbreviated  cine' 
matographical  ideas,  and  too  many  words  such 
as:  algae,  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  eyelids,  fingernails, 
etc.  TTie  introduction  by  E.  A.  Von  WeA' 
phallen  is  worthy  of  consideration. — Streeter 
Stuart.  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Angel  Aller.  Romances  de  mar  y  tie' 
rra.  Montevideo.  “ImpresoraUruguaya.” 

1936.  45  pages. — The  subtle,  delicate  images 
of  the  ballads  of  Angel  Aller  have  in  them 
all  the  sugge^tiveness  of  the  neo'romantic 
school  of  twentieth  century  poetry  in  South 
America  that  would  prefer  vague  and  legend' 
ary  sprites  and  knights  in  armor,  cables,  and 
the  magic  power  of  natural  phenomena  as  a 
subject  for  its  poems.  The  poem  Siete  cerros 
is  the  illusory  desire  of  the  traveler  to  go  “over 
the  mountains  of  the  moon."  Ausencia  is  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  shepherdess’s  dream  of 
love.  Hombre  is  the  poet's  creed  for  man. 
Infantina  muerta  tells  us  that  love  is  more 
beautiful  than  life,  and  Mar  y  tierra  seems  to 
sum  up  all  the  poet's  inquietude  and  sweet 
sorrow  as: 

Sombra  muda,  sombra  muda 
perdida  en  los  cuatro  vientos, 
silencio  de  cuatro  anguftias, 
plegaria  en  cuatro  silencios. — 

— Dorothy  M.  Kress.  University  of  California. 

•  Daniel  Ca^heda.  Cefta  de  la  revolucion. 
Mexico.  Ediciones  Grafart.  1936. 25  pages. 

100  pesos. — This  mo^  original  poet  of  the 
Revolution  has  put  into  one  long  song  of 
freedom  of  movement  and  joy  of  living  for 
his  people  all  the  spirit  of  the  Mexican  folk 
song,  the  “corrido.”  The  sensual,  martial 
music  of  Adelita,  El  ejote,  the  bruised  lurching 
movement  of  La  cucaracha,  the  hundreds  of 
sentimental  and  haunting  ballads  of  the  Revolu' 
tion  which  have  caught  the  ear  and  captivated 
the  dancing  feet  of  all  America  are  here. 
Bound  in  handsome,  leather  hand'tooled  Nahoa 
motif  cover,  the  bcxik  is  fittingly  dedicated  to 
that  artist  innovator  who  paints  without  feces, 
Juan  Jose  Segura,  the  poet’s  friend  whose 
twelve  original  etchings  breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  poem,  so  closely  one  (X)uld  imagine  that 
pcjem  and  etcdiings  were  traced  together. — 
Dorothy  M.  Kress.  University  of  California. 

•  Luis  Herrera  Tejeda.  Cantos  de  dolor  y 
pasion.  Tencxhtitlan,  Mexico.  Con  el  Au' 

tor.  1936.  117  pages. — A  desire  to  know,  to 


experience,  is  the  key  to  this  book  of  poems. 
To  seek  truth,  love  beauty,  and  practice  good, 
is  the  theme  expressed  in  such  polyphonic 
prose  as  his  ^ui  Poteil  Capere  Capiat,  againd 
the  imprisonment  of  an  eagle  in  the  zoo  at 
Chapultepec,  or  in  the  pagan  expression  of  a 
sun-worshipper.  Glos.ses  on  lines  by  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Baudelaire,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Latin  tags  through  the  pages,  te^ify  to  Dr. 
Herrera's  varied  knowledge.  Drawings  by 
Ramos  and  Guadarrama  carry  out  the  Iiv 
dianism  tone  of  the  volume. — W.  K.  J. 

0  Elias  Nandino.  Sonetos.  Mexico.  Publica- 
ciones  Literarias  y  Comerciales,  S.A.  1937. 
3  pesos. — This  very  vital  Mexican  poet, 
author  of  Espiral,  Color  de  ausencia  and  Eco. 
has  found  time  to  ^udy  human  nature  in  its 
mo^  intimate,  unadorned  aspeefts  as  a  physi¬ 
cian,  to  feel  it  and  throb  to  the  pulse  of  its 
suffering  and  to  present  his  own  readion 
to  it  in  convincing,  impressionism  and 
ultra'modern  figures.  As  he  himself  ex¬ 
plains,  his  is  an  eternal  conflid  between 
the  passion  of  the  senses  and  the  demands 
of  his  very  adtive  brain.  Is  it  sane  to  be  so  mud 
in  love  with  physical  living?  He  would  have 
us  think  so.  The  reSrained  form  of  the  sonnet 
has  seldom  been  found  more  full  of  exuberance 
of  feeling. — Dorothy  Margaret  Kress.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

•  German  Pardo  Garcia.  Poderios.  Mexico. 
Prensas  de  Plyesa.  1937. — Although  the 

poems  which  conSitute  this  book  are  not 
Sridtly  symboliS — this  poet  has  been  drongly 
influenced  by  the  pod-war  trends— there  are 
a  number  of  poems  which  show  the  wealth 
of  suggediveness  and  the  dense  emotiveness 
which  charadterize  the  symbolist  poetry.  These 
verses  are  charadlerized  by  a  thorough  spiritual 
artidocracy.  There  is  never  a  vulgar  expression, 
never  a  commonplace  one.  Everything,  form 
and  sentiments,  has  been  passed  through  a 
sieve.  Both  in  his  sonnets  (and  especially  in  the 
one  entitled  El  Idolo)  and  his  compositions  in 
free  verse,  CJerman  Pardo  Garcia  has  shown 
that  he  possesses  a  fine,  intense  and  original 
artidic  temperament. — GaSton  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

•  Ildefonso  Pereda  Valdes.  Antologij  de  la 
poesta  negra  americana.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Ercilla.  1936. 155  pages.  12  pesos. — 29  Negroes 
from  six  nations  and  22  pages  of  spirituals 
appear  in  this  anthology  edited  by  an  Uru¬ 
guayan.  Many  of  the  poems  he  translated  him' 
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self.  The  others  are  either  originally  written 
in  Spanish  or  translated  by  Bu^mente,  J.  Ca' 
prario,  and  Rafeel  Lozano.  Each  author  is  pre- 
ceded  by  a  brief  criticism.  The  scope  of  the 
work  may  be  judged  from  the  fa<ft  that  the  6r^ 
|!  entry  from  the  United  States  is  the  poem  Ima' 
j  ginad6n  by  the  slave  Phyllis  Wheatley,  whose 
fird  work  was  published  in  Bo^on  in  1770. 
The  greatest  amount  of  space  given  to  any 
writer  is  to  Lang^on  Hughes  with  eleven 
poems  and  two  pages  of  prefatory  Audy. — 
W.K.J. 

•  Leopoldo  Ramos.  Presencias.  Mexico. 
Talleres  Graficos  de  la  Nacion.  1937-  36 

pages. — The  Mexican  poet  who  in  Urbe,  Cant' 
pina  y  mar  had  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
moA  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  mo^  sug- 
geAive  of  the  regional  poets  who  depid  the 
landscape  of  the  great  Northern  deserts  and 
sea  coad  of  Mexico,  has  in  this  new  book  of 
verse  produced  musical  effedls  like  those  of 
Ramon  L6pez  Velarde,  shows  something  of 
the  force  and  sharp-cut  purity  of  dyle  of  Diaz 
Miron,  all  combined  with  a  very  original 
treatment  of  Mexico’s  native  ochres  and  ver- 
millions  and  rich  warm  provincial  odors. — 
Dorothy  Margaret  Kress.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  Vidor  M.  Rend6n.  Himnosy  votos  y 
homenajes.  Guayaquil.  Tip.  de  la  Sociedad 

Filantr6pica.  1937-  295  pages. — The  venerable 
author  of  this  book  of  verse  has  didinguished 
himself  as  diplomat,  novelid  and  poet.  His 
name  will  dand  among  the  illudrious  men  of 
his  native  Ecuador.  As  a  poet,  Rendon  draws 
his  inspiration  from  the  classic  poets  of  the 
Golden  Age.  Modernism  and  its  successors 
have  no  charm  for  him.  The  subjed  matter,  as 
suggeded  by  the  title,  consids  of  much  pa¬ 
triotic  poetry  and  many  pieces  of  occasional 
verse  dedicated  to  friends  of  the  author.  For 
the  work  of  an  old  man  the  verses  are  remark¬ 
ably  virile  and  cheerful.  But  there  are  two 
minor  chords  frequently  druck.  One  is  the 
author's  concern  about  the  future  of  his  beloved 
country,  which  he  feels  is  not  being  wisely 
governed.  The  other  is  the  reality  of  advancing 
years  and  the  certainty  of  approaching  dis¬ 
solution,  which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  aged 
poet  in  spite  of  a  6rm  religious  faith  patent 
throughout  the  book.  We  have  here,  in  short, 
the  swan  song  of  a  true  patriot,  a  man  of  un¬ 
impeachable  integrity. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 
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•  Deyanira  Urzua  de  Calvo.  El  Capitdn 
Veneno.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 

1931.  44  pages.  1.50  pesos. — Using  Alarcon’s 
novelette  as  a  springboard,  Urzua  writes  a 
three-ad  comedy.  Much  of  the  adion  taking 
place  off-dage  in  the  novel  is  brought  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience,  and  the  shadowy 
suitors  of  Emilia  are  given  life.  Also  a  second 
love  affair,  between  the  captain’s  valet  and 
Emilia’s  servant,  is  invented  by  Urzua. 

Ad  I  begins  with  a  quarrel  brought  about 
when  Emilia  captures  the  captain’s  queen  in 
chess.  Ad  III  ends  when  Rosario,  who  had 
previously  favored  her  daughter’s  marriage 
to  the  lawyer  looking  after  her  lawsuit,  gives 
her  consent  to  the  captain’s  requed.  And  a 
short  Cuadro  final  shows  Emilia  and  Rosario 
watching  the  captain  playing  with  his  FIVE 
children.  For  those  who  know  the  tragic  novel, 
this  is  an  intereding  dudy  in  adaptation. — 
W.  K.J. 

•  Arturo  Cerretani.  El  hombre  despierto. 
Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  Miranda.  165 

pages. — The  text  for  this  group  of  “aconte- 
cimientos”  is  a  quotation  from  Seneca:  “One 
mud  be  awake  to  narrate  his  dreams.’’  The 
twelve  incidents  are  unrelated  in  charaders 
or  place,  but  each  has  to  do  with  the  creating 
of  an  impression  Have  you  ever  experienced 
a  dream  so  keenly  that  you  cannot  lose  the 
feeling  that  it  adually  happened?  In  his  fird 
“acontecimiento,”  Del  otro  lado  del  no,  the 
author  presents  a  widowed  mother  who 
dreamed  so  vividly  that  her  son  had  been 
killed  in  a  fedory  explosion  that  she  hadened 
to  the  place.  Her  fird  readion,  when  she 
learns  that  her  dream  is  entirely  untrue,  is  to 
exclaim,  in  “una  gran  trideza’’:  “^Por  qu6  he 
sufrido  tanto?’’and  to  fell  in  a  feint. — In  these 
little  incidents  the  adion  is  not  important  nor 
are  the  charaders,  but  there  is  an  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  to  emotional  impressions  and  a 
general  tone  of  melancholy  frudration. — 
Syvenna  Rog£tad.  Chickasha,  Oklahoma. 

•  Emedo  Juan  Fonfrias.  Al  color  de  la  lum- 
bre.  Cuentos  puertom'querios.  San  Juan. 

Puerto  Rico  Progress.  1936.  248  pages. — Elev¬ 
en  short  dories  from  the  pen  of  a  rising  writer, 
a  native  son  of  Puerto  Rico  who  successfully 
wrote  verse  before  prose.  The  themes  and  the 
materials  are  quarried  out  of  the  life-duflF  of 
the  residents  of  those  beautiful  vidas  much 
blessed  by  nature  but  damned  by  man,  espe¬ 
cially  by  North  American  “imperialismo.” 
All  honor  to  the  author  who,  while  undoubt- 
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edly  sensitive  to  the  heavy  wrongs  his  people 
are  bearing,  can  so  use  his  materials  that  every 
trace  of  propaganda  is  absent.  Only  sensitive 
North  Americans  will  read  between  the  lines 
to  discover  the  consequences  of  an  iniquitous 
economic  policy  imposed  by  capitali^ic  ab' 
senteeism. 

The  Tories  have  a  realism  that  is  admirable. 
So  the  narrative  of  the  ideali^ic  prieA  and  the 
girl  w'ho  found  to  their  own  undoing  that 
“love  is  Wronger  than  death.”  Equally  excellent 
is  the  tale  of  the  blase  young  man  of  the  world 
and  the  unfortunate  little  girl  of  the  ^reet. 
Throughout,  the  author  deserves  credit  for 
seeing  and  using  his  subjecfts  as  they  are,  of  the 
earth :  earthy,  but  with  consummate  skill  that 
marks  the  master-craftsman. — John  F.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Campo  Celis.  Me¬ 
xico.  Ediciones  “Mam.”  1935.  261  pages. 

2  pesos. — A  Mexican  finca  is  the  setting  of 
this  novel  of  the  Struggles  of  Bernardo  Celis 
up  from  peonage  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
acres  he  had  served  since  childhood.  His  tragic 
^ry  unfolds  slowly  at  times  and  at  others 
with  heart-rending  speed  as  the  years  carry 
forward  his  business  of  raising  fine  pigs  to¬ 
gether  with  his  perennial  feud  with  the 
Quiroga  family,  original  owners  of  El  Campo, 
which  is  renamed  Campo  Celis. 

When  an  old  man,  he  wins  the  young 
daughter  of  the  relentless  clan.  But  happiness 
is  not  his  for  she  marries  him  only  to  recoup 
the  family  fortunes.  .  .  and  his  ungrateful 
son,  by  his  fir^  marriage,  snatches  her  from 
him.  Yet,  at  death  and  in  his  own  way,  the 
old  man  trikes  back.  .  . 

There  are  some  fine  descriptions  of  the 
Mexican  countryside  and  life  at  the  rancho 
Campo  Celis. — Terrell  Tatum.  University  of 
Chattanooga. 

•  Carlos  Reyles.  Beba.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Ercilla.  1936.  (Second  ed.)  259  pages. 

$6.00  m.-n. — The  inevitable  punishment  of 
those  who  violate  or  attempt  to  alter  the  laws 
of  nature  is  the  theme  of  this  novel,  which 
begins  in  a  highly  romantic  vein,  but  soon  turns 
to  a  simple,  unafedted  realism.  A  too  progres¬ 
sive  ranchman  brings  financial  ruin  upon  him¬ 
self  by  inbreeding  his  Aock.  He  brings  spiritual 
ruin  on  himself  and  suicide  to  his  niece  by 
violating  with  her  the  same  law,  the  marriage 
of  close  blood  relations.  These  parallel  cases 
of  animal  and  of  man  show  the  same  results 
in  the  offspring,  sickening  mon^rosities. 


Strangely  enough,  the  author's  sympathies  seta 
to  be  with  Nature’s  offenders. — Dorothy  Qo- 
telle  Clarice.  Dominican  College,  San  Rafael, 
California. 

•  Adolfo  Rodriguez-Cano.  Templo  encen- 
dido.  Ledtura  en  la  onda  del  yo.  Santiago 

de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. 221  pages. — Int^ 
Preliminar,  A.  R.  C.  writes:  “^e  don  Od6o 
de  largos  apellidos,  tiene  su  prudencia,  y  yo, 
fiel  recopilador,  ha^a  la  he  acatado.”  Yet  I  fear 
that  whatever  beauty  there  is  in  Templo  encen- 
dido  is,  for  mo^  readers,  too  deeply  hidden  in 
the  mass  of  pornographic  details  to  be  easily 
recognizable  in  these  memoirs  of  don  Od6n. 

There  is  certainly  no  mincing  of  words  in 
the  bitingly  reali^ic  record  of  the  dark  ^ory 
of  two  women — “Aquellas  dos  mujeres  —  entrt 
tantas  de  mi  vida — que  me  revelaron  el  pro 
fundo  mi^erio  de  la  virtud  en  el  pecado,  o  al 
contrario,”  to  quote  don  Odon:  Carmen,  his 
fir^  love,  and  Guadalupe,  that  other  whose  life 
had  “un  caracSer  suge^ivo  y  trigico”  and 
“Cuando  fue  mujer. . .  no  recordaba  haber  sido 
nunca  virgen.” 

On  and  on  go  the  memorias  of  his  life, 
and  one  sometimes  thinks  of  Valle-Inclan’s 
Marques  de  Bradomin — yet  the  old  Marquw 
does  not  suffer  in  the  comparison. — Tmell 
Tatum.  University  of  Chattanooga. 

•  Manuel  Rojas.  La  Ciudad  de  los  Cesares. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 191  pages. 

$10  m.-n. — The  President  of  the  Chilean 
Society  of  Authors  is  primarily  a  poet,  but  in 
this  novel  he  has  done  good  work  in  a  field 
that  is  never  fully  cultivated.  Chile  and  Argen¬ 
tina  have  long  known  the  legend  which  reports 
a  lo^t  city  somewhere  in  the  wide  reaches  of 
Patagonia,  whose  total  furnishings  arc  golden. 
In  this  tale  is  contained,  in  manner  charac- 
teri^ic  of  the  Spanish  conquer,  the  wishful 
thinking  of  all  folk-lores,  that  have  much  to 
say  about  hidden  wealth. 

The  technique  of  the  work  itself  is  quite 
simple:  there  is  the  Indian  who  is  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  whites,  providing  his  abori¬ 
ginal  skills  toward  their  ends:  the  “City  of  the 
Caesars”  divided  between  the  intere^  of  the 
“Negros”  and  the  leading  “Blancos.”  Its  isola¬ 
tion  having  ever  been  its  salvation  from  the 
greed  and  the  vices  of  “civilization,”  the 
“Negros”  prevent  their  deluded  whites  from 
throwing  open  the  gates  to  the  representatives 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  conclusion  of  the  ^tory  refleefts  the 
latter  philosophy  of  Latin  America,  which. 
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true  to  world'trends  of  this  generation,  be- 
holds  its  “golden  city”  in  the  nurture  and  the 
evolution  of  indigenous  elements  of  race  and 
culture. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Mari  Yan.  Espejo  sm  imagen.  Santiago. 

Nascimento.  1936.  153  pages. — What 
Oincr  Emeth  wrote  in  £I  Mercurio  of  Santiago 
of  the  author’s  novel,  El  abrazo  de  la  tierra  (in 
its  second  edition  when  this  one  v^'as  putv 
lished),  “I  read  it.  .  .  a  sorbos  lentos  como  quien 
prueha  un  vino  fino  y  no  quiere  despcrdiciar  un 
itomo  de  su  sabor  y  su  fragancia.  .  is  also 
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true  of  her  new  novel.  Told  simply  and  beau' 
tifiilly,  deep  currents  of  emotion  linger  with 
you  from  the  sad  ^tory  of  Clarisa,  the  young 
woman  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
city,  goes  to  a  new  life  as  teacher  in  the  school 
of  the  Chilean  hacienda  “Los  Olmos.” 

There  is  a  moving  charm  in  the  development 
as  you  watch  the  growth  of  Clarisa’s  affedtion 
for  don  Rcinaldo,  “el  administrador,”  who — 
after  giving  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  the  ha- 
cienda — cannot  please  the  arrogant,  unreason' 
able  young  man  who  inherits  the  property, 
which  brings  graver  problems  to  these  two. — 
Terrell  Tatum.  University  of  Chattanooga. 


BOOKS  IN  ITALIAN 

(For  other  boof^s  in  Italian,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  lAituto  di  Studi  Romani.  I  codkrt  manos' 
critti  delle  ''Derivationes"  di  Uguccione 

Pisano.  Roma.  I^ituto  Grafico  Tiberino.  1936. 
57  pages.  10  lire. — This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
the  publications  of  the  ISlituto  di  Studi  Rotnuni. 
They  are  bibliographies,  generally  of  manu' 
scripts  and  classical  works  of  vanous  kinds. 
The  present  number  is  devoted  to  a  lexicon 
and  grammatical  commentary  of  the  twelfth 
century  in  Medieval  Latin.  A  specimen  of  the 
text  is  given  in  modem  print  with  variants, 
and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  liA  of 
copies  of  the  original  manuscript.  At  the  end 
are  enumerated  large  libraties  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  with  an  indication  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  possess  copies  of  the  Derivationes.  Ac' 
cording  to  the  li^,  192  copies  exi^.  One  feels 
that  this  bttle  work  is  the  product  of  thorough 
research. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Emilio  Lussu.  Teoria  dellTnsurrezione.  Sag' 
gio  Critico.  Parigi.  Edirioni  di  “Giu^izia 

c  Ubeiii.”  1936.  284  pages. — The  author  of 


the  present  ^udy  was  an  Italian  barrier  who 
volunteered  at  the  outset  of  the  World  War 
and  as  captain  was  four  times  decorated  for 
di^inguished  military  service.  At  the  end  of 
the  War  he  was  elected  to  the  Italian  Parlia' 
ment  and  would  probably  ^ill  be  there, 
preparing  bills  for  the  betterment  of  the  labor' 
ing  classes,  had  he  not  been  sent  by  the  dicta' 
torship  to  the  penal  island  of  Lipari  whence  he 
escaped  to  lay  in  exile  the  bases  of  a  new  society 
to  replace  the  one  de^royed  by  the  present 
sy^em. 

As  generals  prepare  their  war  plans  during 
peace  times,  so,  the  author  thinks,  during 
tyranny  does  the  forced  revolutionary  prepare 
the  tadtics  of  the  coming  revolution.  The 
present  volume  deals  mainly  with  the  fir* 
and  mo^t  important  ^ge  of  revolution;  the 
insurrertion.  After  having  analyzed  and  dis' 
cussed  modem  European  revolutions,  he  faces 
the  problems  inherent  in  a  future  Italian 
revolution :  the  psychological  preparation 
among  the  bourgeoisie,  the  workers,  the  farm^ 
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ers;  the  mo^  opportune  moment  to  ^tart  the 
insurrec^tion;  how  to  lead  it  to  success  in  both 
city  and  country;  its  main  immediate  objec' 
tives;  the  conquer  and  defense  of  a  street; 
the  building  of  trench-barricades  and  such 
other  technical  and  pracftical  problems. 

Signor  Lussu's  ^yle  happily  combines  the 
beA  qualities  of  the  army  expert  and  of  the 
brilliant  writer.  The  material  he  presents  is 
thus  far  from  being  dry  and  dogmatic;  sparks 
of  humor  enliven  the  pages  and  make  the 
reading  of  the  book  enjoyable  and  in^ructive. 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Napoleone  Orsini.  Bacone  e  Machiavelli. 
Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1936. 

15  lire. — Despite  the  opprobrium  heaped  upon 
Machiavelli  by  those  who  knew  him  only 
at  second  hand,  he  w^as  read  with  profit  and 
even  praised  by  some  of  the  greater  men 
the  English  Renaissance  produced.  Among 
them  was  Bacon,  who  was  naturally  attracted 
to  the  famous  Florentine  partly  on  account 
of  the  new  realijitic  and  progressive  philosophy 
that  came  to  prevail,  and  partly  because 
Elizabethan  England  w’as  beginning  to  develop 
a  genuine  national  consciousness.  Orsini  opens 
his  inve^igation  by  reviewing  those  passages 
in  Bacon's  work  in  which  the  English  writer 
shows  himself  to  be  either  a  divulgatore  or  an 
apologia  of  Machiavelli.  He  then  Studies  the 
applications  and  extensions  made  by  him  of  the 
Machiavellian  doArines.  Finally,  he  shows  how 
by  conciliating  utilitarianism  with  morals,  by 
adopting  a  particulari^ic  philosophy,  and  by 
conceiving  of  the  Aate  as  a  supreme  ethical 
reality.  Bacon  accepts  Machiavellianism  both 
in  letter  and  in  spirit.  A  mo^  intere^ing,  illu¬ 
minating  and  valuable  ^udy  defined  to  become 
a  basic  work  of  reference  for  ^udents  of 
Baconiana. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em 
University. 

•  Piero  Rebora.  Civiltd  italiana  e  civiltd  in- 
glese.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1936.  273 

pages.  16  lire. — In  1934  Professor  Rebora  was 
invited  to  give  a  series  of  leeftures  on  Italo- 
British  cultural  relations  at  an  English  univer¬ 
sity.  The  invitation  did  not  adtualize,  but  a 
part  of  the  material  prepared  for  the  occasion 
has  been  colledted  in  this  volume.  Four  of  the 
essays  concern  Shakespeare,  one  deals  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  while  the  others  are  more 
generalized  cultural  investigations.  Though  all 
of  the  essays  bear  witness  to  the  higher 
scholarship,  the  one  dealing  with  Shakespeare 
and  Caesarism  is  easily  the  moSt  attraAive. 


The  author  here  shows  that  the  Caeianm 
of  the  great  English  bard  is  a  product  of  hi 
religious  pessimism,  of  a  fixed  anti-heroic 
attitude  charadteriStic  of  the  British  public 
even  to  the  present  time.  In  contrast  to  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  British,  Dante  and  the  Italian* 
have  always  upheld  the  ideal  of  a  heroic,  con- 
Strudtive  Caesar.  Thus,  while  making  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  Shakespearean  iSiudies, 
Rebora  at  the  same  time  broadens  the  subjed 
into  an  extremely  keen  analysis  of  two  anti¬ 
thetical  national  psychologies. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

•  Rocco  Morretta.  Pubblio  Comelio  Sci- 
pione  L'Africano.  Torino.  Paravia.  1936. 

9.50  lire. — The  mutual  threat  again^  one  an¬ 
other  created  by  the  rapid  rise  in  power  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  made  it  increasingly  clear 
that  there  was  only  one  solution  possible— 
the  deStrudtion  of  one  rival  ^te  by  the  other. 
Carthage  under  the  gifted  leadership  of  Hanni¬ 
bal  Started  the  fir^  real  move  towards  the 
realization  of  this  task.  Rome,  divided  and 
envy-tom,  temporized.  But  out  of  the  Roman 
populace,  overcoming  the  most  unsurmounta- 
ble  odds,  rose  young  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio, 
who  soon  embodied  within  himself  the  delenda 
eSl  Carthago  spirit.  After  completely  eliminat¬ 
ing  Spain  as  the  enemy's  base  of  operation* 
for  its  Italian  campaign,  he  marched  into  Afria 
and  there,  following  a  short  Struggle,  forever 
put  an  end  to  the  greatness  of  Carthage.  Four 
faAors  contributed  principally  to  the  success  of 
Scipio's  undertakings — infinite  patience  and 
faith  in  the  realization  of  his  objedtives,  a  moS 
uncanny  knowledge  of  military  ^rategy,  the 
courage  to  expose  his  life  whenever  circum^an- 
ces  demanded  it,  and  a  humanitarian  attitude 
that  endeared  him  to  his  men  and  established 
^rong  bonds  of  friendship  between  him  and 
those  he  sought  as  allies.  Morretta,  already 
well-known  through  his  publications  on  mat¬ 
ters  military,  succeeds  in  giving  to  his  narra¬ 
tive  a  graphic  quahty,  an  intimate  touch,  and 
a  feeling  of  living  actuality,  which  the  mere 
scholar,  locked  in  his  ivory  tower  laden  with 
documents,  could  scarcely  hope  to  match. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

•  Sandro  Volta.  Graziani  a  J^eghelli.  Pi' 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1936.  206  pages.  10  lire. 

— This  is  the  work  of  a  newspaper  man  de¬ 
scribing  the  campaign  on  the  western  front 
of  the  Somali  sedtor,  in  the  Ethiopian  war. 
He  was  the  only  correspondent  with  GrazB' 
ni's  column  when  it  entered  Neghelli.  The  text 
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is  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations  from 
original  photographs.  In  his  vivid  newspaper 
ftyle  he  describes  the  capture  of  Neghelli. 
Gnziani,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  is  a  digni' 
ficd  war  lord,  calm  in  vic!tory  as  in  reverses, 
generous  to  his  captured  enemies  and  ready 
to  inftitute  a  mild  and  tolerant  rule  among 
them.  II  Duce,  it  is  needless  to  State,  receives 
due  homage  as  the  leader  of  a  new  Roman 
Empire,  whose  birth  the  Ethiopian  triumph 
has  finally  made  possible.  Allowance  being 
taken  for  the  author’s  bias,  which  naturally 
colors  his  work  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have 
here  a  fine  account  of  limited  operations  in 
the  Ethiopian  war. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Domenico  Forges  Davanzati.  Giovanni 
Andrea  Serrao.  Bari.  Laterza.  1937.  132 
pages.  10  lire. — This  book  throws  a  revealing 
light  on  the  confused  ^te  of  affairs  existing 
in  Naples  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolu' 
tion.  Contemporaries  of  that  cataclysm  lived 
in  much  the  same  uncertainty  as  we  did  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  flames  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917  caSt  their  red  glow  on  the 
screen  of  an  astonished  world.  The  gigantic 
wave  of  the  Revolution  perplexed  and  in' 
trigued,  puzzled  and  bewildered,  tempted  and 
horrified  many  of  us,  and  we  asked  ourselves 
whether  a  new  dawn  was  spreading  its  mys' 
tcrious  light  over  the  world  or  whether  an' 
other  example  of  human  savagery  was  being 
written  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  was  so  in 
the  laA  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this 
moment  of  bewilderment  can  be  be^  Studied 
in  the  sudden  changes  that  were  witnessed  in 
the  political  contadt  of  various  nations  and  in 
the  position  in  favor  of  the  French  Revolution 
taken  by  two  di^inguished  Catholic  bishops, 
Giovanni  Andrea  Serrao  and  I>omenico  Forges 
Davanzati.  Caught  in  the  war  which  the  reac' 
tionary  Bourbon  government  of  Naples  waged 
again*  the  liberal  church,  they  sponsored  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution  again*  the 
Bourbons.  Serrao  w’as  a  vidtim  of  his  love  for 
freedom;  Davanzati,  having  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  France,  wrote,  while  there,  the  life 
of  his  friend  and  co'worker  in  the  *ruggle 
for  liberty.  This  life,  appearing  in  Paris  in 
1806,  is  now  published  in  the  Italian  translation 
of  an  unknown  “A.  C.,”  with  a  prefrice  and 
notes  by  Benedetto  Croce.  There  are  in  the 
appendix  letters  exchanged  between  the  two 
illu*rious  friends  between  the  years  1789  and 
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1794. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsyb 
vania. 

•  Carlo  A.  Avenati.  XXI  Aprile.  Taccuino 
di  un  volontario  in  A.  O.  Con  una  lettera 

del  Generale  Giacomo  Appiotti  comandante  la 
divisione.  Torino.  Paravia.  1937.  6.50  lire. — 
Concurrently  with  the  war  memoirs  of  various 
Italian  commanders  in  the  Ethiopian  War,  one 
sees  in  print  accounts  by  lesser  oflEcers  and  even 
privates.  This  is  exadtly  as  it  should  be,  for  one 
set  of  reminiscences  logically  complements  the 
other.  The  opening  entry  in  Avenati’s  diary 
is  dated  Avellino,  June  17,  1935,  when  he  en' 
rolled  in  the  famous  Black  Shirt  Division  XXI 
Aprile,  which,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Appiotti,  was  to  win  the  brilliant  vidtory  of 
the  Scire  a  few  months  afterwards.  The  la* 
entry  bears  the  date  of  June  2,  1936,  when, 
released  from  his  obligations,  the  writer  dis' 
embarks  at  Naples.  Between  these  two  dates 
are  a  ho*  of  diary  notes  dealing  with  the  life 
of  a  soldier  on  the  battlefi  Id,  always  *renuou8 
and  rich  in  *irring  events.  It  is  throughout 
a  highly  optimi*ic  account,  a  *ate  of  mind 
of  one  who  finds  delight  in  continually  sacri' 
ficing  all  for  the  attainment  of  an  ideal.  While 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Avenati  to  “de' 
personalize”  his  entries  in  order  to  make  his 
own  experiences  conform  as  far  as  possible 
with  those  of  his  comrades  deserves  praise, 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  partial  self' 
effacement  has  led  to  a  considerable  loss  from 
both  the  human  and  the  literary  *andpoint. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe*em  University. 

•  Dott.  Vincenzo  Rossetti.  Dalle  paludi  a 
Littoria:  diario  di  un  medico  192&1936’ 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1937.  15  lire. — The  autO' 
biography  of  Dr.  Andrea  Majocchi,  great  Itah 
ian  surgeon,  has  ju*  been  published  in  English 
translation.  It  is  a  record  of  a*ounding  courage, 
remarkable  perseverance  and  miraculous  surg' 
ical  skill.  Yet  the  diary  of  Dr.  Rossetti,  one  of 
the  numerous  unsung  heroes  of  medicine,  a 
touching  account  of  the  mo*  noble  self-sacrifice, 
is  every  bit  as  intere*ing  and  ju*  as  worthy  of 
documentation.  In  1926  he  voluntarily  e*ab' 
lished  himself  in  the  mo*  insidious  seAion  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  there  amid  untold 
hardships  gave  medical  attention  to  its  poverty- 
*ricken  and  malaria-ridden  inhabitants.  An 
abiding  faith  that  some  day  something  would 
be  done  to  eliminate  the  suffering  that  suT' 
rounded  him  supplied  him  with  the  necessary 
courage  to  remain  at  his  po*.  A  few  years 
later  the  hellish  aspe*  of  the  marshes  became 
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transformed,  through  co^ly  drainage,  into  a 
paradise.  While  this  transformation  was  taking 
place  Dr.  Rossetti  eagerly  watched  the  titanic 
epic  druggie,  cnthusia^ically  noting  the 
various  phases  of  the  battle.  A  diary  of  an 
idealiA,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  precious  and 
unique  hi^orical  narrative. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwe^em  University. 

•  Roma:  Guida  panoramica  di  Stefano  Indi' 
veri  in  centododici  tavole;  tefto  descrittivo 

di  G.  Balzi.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1935.  10  lire. — 
The  renowned  hi^orical  and  arti^ic  aspec^ls 
of  the  Eternal  City  and  the  con^ant  transfor- 
mation  and  expansion  of  its  thoroughfares  make 
a  complete  and  reliable  guide-book  of  the 
metropolis  a  basic  necessity.  This  double 
objective  has  been  successfully  attained  by 
Formiggini  in  his  Guida  panoramica.  At  fir^ 
we  sec  the  layout  of  Rome  as  a  whole  divided 
into  numerous  redlangles.  These  redtangles 
re-appear  on  the  following  pages  in  much  en¬ 
larged  units  with  symbols  or  indications  of 
all  important  places  or  buildings  which,  in 
turn,  are  briefly  described  on  an  explanatory 
page  opposite  the  recftangle.  One  appendix 
liAs  alphabetically  all  the  Greets;  another  li^s 
all  the  points  of  intere^,  each  item  of  which 
is  followed  by  a  number  indicating  the  pano¬ 
ramic  table  where  it  may  be  found.  All  travelers, 
except  those  who  desire  to  cover  the  great  city 
in  a  day  or  two,  will  6nd  this  ingenious 
panoramic  guide-book  a  mo^  useful  vade- 
mecum. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^m 
University, 

•  B.  V.  Vecchi.  ?^el  sud  dell'impero:  am' 
biente,  problemi,  economia,  risorse.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Frat.  Bocca.  1937-  10  lire. — The  read¬ 
ableness  of  the  author's  Italia  alle  margini 
dell'Etiopia  led  to  similar  expeeftations  with 
rcsjTedt  to  his  lateA  book,  and  we  were  not 
disappointed.  For  here,  too,  is  the  same  warm 
affertion  for  the  African  soil  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  same  vivid  descriptions  that  in  their 
lyrical  outbur^  become  transformed  into 
snatches  of  true  poetry,  the  same  detailed 
observation.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  Italy  mean¬ 
while  has  become  an  empire.  Contrary  to  the 
prevaih'ng  belief,  this  had  not  come  about 
as  the  result  of  a  desire  for  mere  territorial 
aggrandizement  but  that  the  Italians,  demo- 
graphically  rich  but  poor  in  raw  materials, 
might  enjoy  a  degree  of  material  prosperity 
such  as  is  vouchsafed  to  those  nations  which 
from  the  economic  Endpoint  are  virtually 
self-sufficient.  In  consideration  of  this,  Vecchi 
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has  added  a  purely  practical  account  out- 
ining  the  a(^tual  and  potential  wealth  of 
Italian  Somaliland,  and  making  suggestions  qd 
the  habitability  of  the  various  regions  and  on 
the  types  of  problems  to  be  faced.  Finally,  thk 
same  pradlical  survey  is  extended  to  the  pofr 
sessions  of  the  ex-Negus.  From  Vecchi’s  re¬ 
marks  in  this  connection  it  would  appear  that 
the  Italians  have  every  reason  to  feel  optimitic 
about  their  new  conquer. — Joseph  G.  Fucilk. 
Northv.'e^m  University. 

•  Leonardo  Olscki.  Struttura  Spirituale  c 
Linguiftica  del  Mondo  T^eolatino.  Bari. 

Laterza.  1935.  232  pages.  15  lire. — The  author 
dedicates  this  important  publication  to  Giulio 
Bertoni,  at  whose  school  he  has  learned  to 
foAer  and  organize  his  6ne  culture.  In  twenty 
chapters  of  about  ten  pages  each  the  writer 
gives  an  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  world  that  owed 
its  being  to  the  Latin  civilization.  OlsckTs 
ae^hetic  preoccupation  parades  through  the 
pages  of  his  book  like  an  epic  cavalcade  of 
nationalities  and  their  intellecftual  conquer 
Students  of  literatures  and  philosophies  will 
6nd  here,  therefore,  the  ^rudtural  lines  of 
Romance  civilizations  in  their  various  ethnical 
groupings,  in  their  interrelation,  common 
charadlers  and  reciprexal  contributions  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Grammatical  elements  come  alive  side  by  side 
with  poetic  manife^ations.  Cults  of  heroes  are 
reckoned  as  important  as  the  reali^ic  expres¬ 
sions  of  bourgeois  interests.  Religicxis  and  scien¬ 
tific  tendencies,  spiritual  trends  and  humanis¬ 
tic  reawakening,  orientations  of  artiAic  undcr- 
^ndings  and  visions  of  the  chivalric  spirit, 
are  seen  in  their  centers  of  birth  and  expansion, 
in  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Roumania.  In  his 
va^  outlook,  the  writer  points  to  many  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  ultimate  causes  of  the 
dc^inies  of  the  Neo-Latin  races,  their  right 
to  common  and  to  confliefting  aspirations,  their 
consciousness  of  the  spiritual  energies  that 
they  have  been  foAering  through  the  ages.— 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Giuseppe  Furlani.  La  religione  degli  Hit' 
titi.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1936.  431  pages. 

20  lire. — This  volume,  the  thirteenth  of  an 
imposing  scries  of  inveAigations  in  the  field  of 
religion  under  the  general  editorship  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pettazzoni,  claims  to  contain  the  fird 
detailed  and  complete  account  of  the  Hittitc  , 
faith.  It  is  almo^  exclusively  based  on  primary 
sources  of  information,  the  Hittite  cuneiform 
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texts  and  monuments  of  Asia  Minor  and 
northern  Syria.  Within  its  twenty-hve  chap' 
tcrs  as  many  forms  and  aspects  of  religiousness 
are  discussed,  some  of  which  receive  lengthy 
treatment  while  others  are  limited  to  four  or 
five  pages  of  discussion  according  to  their  im- 
portance  or  according  to  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  the  available  documents.  i‘rofessor  Furlani’s 
bold  adventuring  into  territory  as  yet  virtually 
unexplored  has  been  carried  out  in  a  mo^ 
exading  scientihc  fashion.  Though  future  re' 
search  will,  no  doubt,  illuminate  many  of  the 
darker  recesses  of  the  religion  of  the  Hittites, 
this  work  will,  inevitably,  continue  to  serve 
as  the  comer'done  for  any  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  subject. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwedem  University. 

•  Massimo  Baldini.  La  Genesi  del  "Saul"  di 
Vittorio  Aljieri.  FirenK.  Le  Monnier. 
1934.  217  pages.  12  lire. — A  valuable  work  of 
research  on  this  tempe^uous  Biblical  drama 
by  the  noble  Piedmontese  tragedian  of  the 
XVIIIth  century.  As  to  the  sources  of  Alfieri's 
tragedy  Baldini  has  colledled  a  great  amount 
of  information;  Alheri's  Saul  appears  to  have 
been  suggeded  to  him  by  a  tragedy  by  Nadal, 
a  French  contemporary  of  Crebillon,  by  an 
anonymous  composition  of  Voltaire,  and  by 
the  works  of  two  French  litterateurs,  de  la 
Taille  and  du  Reyer,  and  not,  as  he  would  like 
his  readers  to  believe,  solely  by  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  lonely  Campagna  Romana,  which 
at  that  time  was  little  short  of  a  wilderness. 
The  analyses  of  the  many  documents,  the  com' 
parison  of  the  different  plays,  the  comments 
and  conclusions,  bear  witness  to  the  complexity 
and  richness  of  the  artidic,  political,  cultural, 
ethical,  and  psychological  elements  that  find 
elaboration,  unity  and  perfed  fusion  under 
the  genius  of  Alfieri.  The  research  which  at 
fir^  sight  may  appear  as  a  challenge  to  Alfieri’s 
merit  and  w’ork,  is  infused  with  a  deep  spirit 
of  admiration  for  the  man  and  the  work  into 
which  he  poured  his  great  soul.  The  maje^ic 
figure  of  the  Biblical  king  lives,  in  this  book, 
his  ^gc  hfe,  in  full  greatness.  He  appears 
gigantic  in  de  la  Taille,  elegiacal  in  du  Reyer, 
comes  to  humility  in  Nadal,  and  sums  up  all 
these  shades  and  lights  in  the  sublime  dramatic 
chararter  given  him  by  Alfieri. — Anacleta  Can' 
dida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Emilio  Cccchi.  Scrittori  Inglesi  e  America' 
Tii.  Lanciano.  Carabba.  1935.  12  lire. — 
This  type  of  book,  a  collcdtion  of  essay'reviews 
scattered  over  a  long  period  of  years,  presents 


a  difficult  problem  to  the  reviewer.  Cecchi 
makes  no  attempt  at  scholarship,  yet  there 
is  not  one  article  which  does  not  display  his 
consummate  erudition.  Generally  using  a  newly 
published  book  as  a  basis,  he  proceeds  to 
analyze  and  comment  upon  each  author  and 
his  work  in  general,  and  in  a  very  few  pages 
succeeds  in  giving  a  penetrating  critical  e^imate 
of  literary  value. 

In  many  in^nces  he  recalls  Sainte'Beuve  in 
his  criticism.  His  method  of  approach  and  his 
^tyle,  both  intensely  individuali^ic,  have  cer- 
tain  qualities  which  make  them  not  only 
profitable  but  refreshing  reading  either  for 
scholar  or  layman.  The  cool  equilibrium  of 
his  judgments  on  the  thirty-odd  writers  rang' 
ing  from  Byron  to  Faulkner  and  the  wide  scope 
of  his  liberal  appreciation  recommend  him 
Wrongly  to  any  one  intere^ed  in  that  type  of 
criticism  which  is  based  principally  upon  a 
personal  judgment  formed  by  intensive  reading 
and  intelligent  application. — R.  W.  Baldner. 
Northwesstem  University. 

•  Glauco  Natoli.  Stendhal.  Bari.  Laterza. 

1936.  263  pages.  16  lire. — The  present 
book  will  delight  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  modem  aspects  of  the  personality  of 
Stendhal.  The  author  offers  an  hi^orical  and 
critical  Study  of  the  French  man  of  letters  and 
the  two  implements — history  and  criticism — 
have  been  skillfully  used  by  Signor  Natoli  in 
illuminating  for  us  the  adolescence  and  later 
life  of  Stendhal,  The  author  has  justly  not  coo' 
sidered  his  subjedt’s  childhood  because,  so  he 
pleads,  Stendhal  attributes  to  his  childhood 
ideas  and  sentiments  that  took  shape  only 
at  a  later  date. 

Historical  research  is  aptly  integrated  by 
criticism,  and  in  this  Signor  Natoli  clearly  dif' 
ferentiates  himself  from  those  who,  pursuing 
like  policemen  the  evasive  phantom  of  the 
“historical  reality”  of  an  artist,  become  slaves 
to  documents  and  mechanize  to  a  regrettable 
degree  the  process  of  research.  Signor  Natoli, 
reading  with  sympathy  Stendhal’s  Journal, 
his  letters  to  friends  and  to  his  sister  Paolina, 
as  well  as  his  works,  has  reached  a  remarkable 
understanding  of  Stendhal  the  man.  The  first 
contacts  with  real  life  in  Paris,  then  his  journey 
to  Italy  where  he  could  Study  and  underhand 
Dante,  Tasso,  and  ArioSto,  his  favorite  poets, 
these  and  other  events  of  his  life  are  here 
^udied  not  only  as  historical  faclts  but  as  psy' 
chological  landmarks.  Stendhal’s  intellectual 
preparation  through  Condillac  and  Tracy,  Heb 
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vctius  and  Montesquieu,  Cervantes  and  Ital¬ 
ian  men  of  letters,  is  skillfully  followed.  In  the 
consideration  of  Stendhal's  reAless  and  un¬ 
happy  youth  we  are  allowed  to  see  elements  out 
of  which  he  will  fashion  works  like  Le  Rouge  et 
le  ?ioir  and  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  Knowing 
the  experiences  of  one  who  lived  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  days  of  Napoleon  and  saw  his  empire 
crumble  helps  one  understand  the  torment  that 
Stendhal  lends  to  his  characters.  Signor  Natoli 
has  cleverly  used  Stendhal's  contacts  with 
Italy  in  order  to  explain  his  masterpiece  La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  many  pages  that  are 
dedicated  therein  to  the  Italian  landscape  and 
to  the  arts  and  literature  of  Italy.  The  book  is 
a  real  contribution  to  the  Study  of  Stendhal 
and  typifies  a  method  that  in  being  penetrating 
does  not  become  less  pain^king  nor  accurate. 
— D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Tito  Rosina.  Federigo  Tozzi.  Prefazione  di 

Orio  Vergani.  Genova.  Emiliano  degli 

Orfini.  1935.  10  lire. — Of  an  extremely 
sensitive  nature,  Tozzi  was  affeefted  by  all  the 
varied  currents  and  cross-currents  that  are 
transforming  our  mcxiem  world.  While  the 
influence  of  some  of  these  was  unquestionably 
beneficial,  they  nevertheless  inhibited  or 
retarded  those  potential  qualities  of  great 
genius  which  he  had  within  himself.  The  auto¬ 
biographical  element  which  plays  so  large  a 
role  in  his  early  works  gives  way  to  objectivism 
and  finally  to  an  ethical  pre-occupation.  Had 
he  lived  to  develop  and  perfect  this  last  aspect 
of  his  art,  he  might  have  found  a  place  along¬ 
side  of  Manzoni  and  Verga  in  the  hi^ory  of 
the  Italian  novel.  How’ever,  his  position,  gained 
through  his  splendid  lyricism,  ^ill  remains 
superior  to  that  of  moSt  contemporary  w'riters. 
Rosina  has  given  us  an  admirable  critical  essay 
that  has  di^inCtly  expanded  the  horizons  of  our 
under^nding  and  appreciation  of  Federigo 
Tozzi. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Armando  Troni.  I  colloqui  col  Tempo. 

Palermo.  Quademi  de  la  Sinossi.  1935. 103 

pages.  5  lire. — These  literary  Studies  range 
over  a  large  field.  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Shakespeare, 
Dante,  Goethe,  Poe  and  H.  G.  Wells  are  among 
the  authors  considered.  There  is  even  a  chapter 
on  Japanese  literature.  The  sketches  are  very 
short  but  full  of  meat.  We  are  told  of  the  early 
disfavor  which  greeted  the  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  of  his  shabby  treatment  by  even 
such  critics  as  Voltaire  and  Coleridge.  Poe 


and  Wells  are  cited  as  the  two  writers  who 
have  best  applied  their  imagination  to  pnv 
ducing  what  the  author  calls  the  literature 
delVinverosimile,  the  former,  according  to  Jules 
Verne,  causing  the  limits  of  the  impossible  to 
recede.  The  novel  is  something  new  in  Japan. 
It  is  inspired  by  such  writers  of  the  Western 
world  as  Zola,  Maupassant  and  TolAoi.  Yet 
the  naturalism  of  the  WeSt  has  been  mingled 
with  a  certain  myStic  and  contemplative  cle¬ 
ment  inseparable  from  the  Orient.  The  literary 
judgments  expressed  in  the  book  are  original. 
While  perhaps  not  dogmatic,  they  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  self-assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
author. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Alberto  Viviani.  Papini  aneddotico.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1936. 182  pages.  9  lire. — These 

anecdotes  are  of  various  kinds.  MoSt  of  them 
have  to  do  with  Papini's  writings,  which  arc 
often  quoted.  Others  are  of  a  more  personal 
nature,  as,  for  instance,  in  social  intercourse 
with  men  of  more  or  less  renown.  These  reveal 
the  femous  writer  in  the  role  of  a  not  too  cour¬ 
teous  gue^.  Two  encounters  of  this  kind  arc 
related,  wn'th  Ludwig  and  Strindberg,  respec¬ 
tively.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  seleded 
aphorisms  from  Papini's  works.  These  are  any¬ 
thing  but  conventional,  often  ironical,  and 
almost  always  original.  As  evidence  of  the 
piquancy  of  these  quotations,  I  venture  to 
translate  two.  A  young  poet  having  asked 
Papini  if  the  latter  had  read  his  poems,  the 
reply  was:  “Yes,  and  thus  I  have  discovered 
that  you  have  read  mine  as  well.''  Notice  this 
definition  of  Friendship:  “Friends  are  nothing 
but  enemies  with  whom  we  have  entered  into 
an  armistice,  not  always  honestly  observed.” 
The  book  nukes  good  reading,  although  few 
will  agree  with  all  the  ideas  advanced  by 
Papini. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Umberto  Liberatore.  Profili  Slorici.  Scritti 
letterarii.  Prefazione  di  Walter  Littlefield. 

Roma.  Formiggini.  1936.  287  pages.  10  lire. — 
A  collection  of  literary  and  historical  ^uJies 
by  an  Italian- American,  known  as  a  poet  and 
poetic  dramatist.  Dante,  Leonardo,  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  Alfieri  and  Virgil  here  share 
honors  with  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Cend, 
Galileo,  Garibaldi  and  others.  The  essays  arc 
written  in  a  fluent,  easy-reading  Style,  but  do 
not  appear  to  bring  any  Startlingly  fresh  aper- 
9US.  Mr.  Littlefield's  Preface  (Mr.  Littlefield, 
by  the  way,  is  of  the  New  York  Herald'Trily 
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une  and  one  of  Mussolini's  medal'bearers)  has 
a  rather  perfundtory  ring.  Some  of  the  papers 
prev;ously  appeared  as  far  back  as  1923,  in 
Italian^ American  publications  such  as  La  Voce 
and  La  Follia,  while  the  one  on  Leonardo  was 
read  before  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Art  School 
of  New  York  City. 

It  is  really  amazing  how  blind  those  Italian 
writers,  in  Italy  or  America,  who  go  along 
with  the  fascia  regime,  can  be.  Thus,  speaking 
of  Mazzini,  Signor  Liberatore  (ironical  name!) 
observes:  “Mazzini  likewise  clung  to  the  ideal 
of  a  free  and  unihed  Italy.  He  of  all  others 
resented  those  oppression?  which  were  perpe' 
tntcd  upon  his  loved  Italian  soil:  the  notorious 
inequality  of  citizens  before  the  law;  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  press;  the  re^ridlions  on  public 
education;  the  lack  of  religious  freedom  and 
a  ho^  of  other  inju^ices.”  Sounds  like  a  perfedt 
description  of  Mussolini's  Italy!  Does  the 
author  remark  on  this?  He  does  not.  And  Gari' 
baldi — Garibaldi  the  great  Liberator,  whose 
true  Italian  sons  are  fighting  to  the  death  their 
own  fasci^ft'herdcd  countrymen  on  Spanish  soil 
today — what  of  Garibaldi?  Garibaldi,  Cavour 
and  their  kind,  we  are  told,  demanded  “freedom 
of  word  and  deed” — “and  if  we  have  barely 
attained  to  a  new  life  and  have  been  able  to 
leaven  an  entire  world(!)  it  is  only  as  a  result 
of  the  propagation  of  their  principles  and  ideas. 
Indeed,  who  knows,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
them,  the  Italy  of  today  might  ^ill  be  parceled 
out,  oppressed,  wholly  saturated  with  Hatred, 
passions  and  the  spite  of  parties?”  If — ! 
Words  fail  one. 

No  essay  on  Garibaldi  that  is  not  an  insult 
to  his  memory  could  possibly  be  published 
(unless  by  underground  channels)  in  fascia 
Italy.  Garibaldi  lives,  for  the  moment,  in 
Spain. — Sarnuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Elsa  Nerina  Baragiola  e  Marghcrita  Pizzo. 

Dal  Pascoli  ai  poeti  d'oggi.  Zurigo.  Orell 
Fiissli.  96  pages.  1.80  francs. — Since  1934  Elsa 
Nerina  Baragiola  and  Margherita  Pizzo  have 
published  for  use  in  schools  a  series  of  collec' 
tions  of  prose  and  poetry  by  modem  authors, 
of  which  Dal  Pascoli  ai  poeti  d'oggi  is  the  fourth 
book. 

About  thirty  of  the  poems  contained  in  this 
new  anthology  have  already  app)eared  in  Soli' 
cello,  the  third  edition  of  which  is  published 
this  year  considerably  reduced  and  revised. 
Ninety  other  poems  are  added.  This  new  cob 
le<ition  differs  from  Solicello  in  that  it  is  com' 
piled  with  a  view  to  charadterizing  each  poet 
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and  of  making  indents  familiar  with  a  more 
mature  art. 

The  poems  are  typically  modem  in  form  and 
thought,  and  for  the  mo^  part  very  brief. 
Mo^t  of  the  twenty'six  authors  (twenty-three 
are  ^ill  writing)  are  little  known  to  American 
readers,  although  there  are  poems  by  Pascoli, 
D'Annunzio  and  Ada  Negri  (winner  of  the 
1936  Firenze  Prize).  Corrado  Govoni,  Fran¬ 
cesco  Chiesa,  and  Sibilla  Aleramo  are  better 
known  for  their  prose  writings. 

Noticeably  absent  is  the  philosophic  and 
intelledlual  poetry  of  Umani.  The  impres- 
sioniAic  poets  are  generally  pleasing  and 
charming  but  not  always  satisfying,  since 
they  are  incapable  of  su<!tained  poetic  eleva¬ 
tion.  However,  they  are  eminently  successful 
in  these  smaller  works  where  they  reveal  rich 
poetic  fancy,  vigor  and  freshness  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  an  unforeseen  imagery  and  originality. 
After  the  neo-classicism  of  Carducci,  the  inti¬ 
mate  simplicity  of  Pascoli,  and  the  magnificent 
sensualism  of  D'Annunzio,  there  has  been  little 
development  in  Italian  poetry. — AnneWharton 
Smith.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Amedeo  Marcarelli.  TriStezze  di  chi  reSta. 

Milano.  Casa  Ed.  “Quademi  di  Poesia.” 
1937.  156  pages.  8  lire. — The  verses  of  this 
volume  cover  a  variety  of  themes,  from  patriotic 
odes  to  the  intimate  thoughts  of  the  author 
with  regard  to  his  own  life.  One  notes  a  ^rong 
tendency  to  realism  in  many  of  the  pieces; 
for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  market¬ 
place  and  some  lines  devoted  to  rural  life.  The 
author  seems  fond  of  the  contemplation  of 
death,  as  several  pathetic  compositions  te^ify. 
He  is  serious  but  not  always  sad.  One  of  the 
be^  poems  in  the  book  is:  La  canzone  delV' 
acqua.  The  sonorous  rimes  of  the  piece  may 
well  suggest  the  rippling  murmur  of  the  ^ream, 
or  again  its  loud  roar  when  it  plunges  over 
the  falls.  Such  verses  are  a  reminder  of  the 
musical  rimes  of  the  Modemi^,  especially  as 
one  poem  is  dedicated  to  Paul  Verlaine.  Musso¬ 
lini,  of  course,  is  not  forgotten  and  two  poems 
in  particular  laud  II  Duce.  We  close  with  a  few 
words  from  one  of  these : 

O  Italia  scocca  I'ora  del  deSlino 
nella  notte  del  mondo  e  Miwsolmi 
squilla  coi  cuori  noStri,  la  diana! 

Perhaps  so.  At  leaA  the  books  we  read 
coming  from  Italy  are  very  likely  to  have  some 
very  nice  things  to  say  about  II  Duce.  From  the 
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Aandpoint  of  poetry  we  consider  these  verses 
worthy  of  praise. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univep 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  G.  Ercole  Vellani.  L'Orso  e  I'AHodola. 

Modena.  Guanda.  1936.  243  pages  9  lire. 

— Signor  Vellani  has  published  in  the  present 
volume  his  outAanding  poetic  compositions 
written  since  1922.  Their  predominant  note 
is  a  consuming  desire  to  emerge  from  the 
monotony  of  everyday  life,  to  break  the  chain 
that  nature  has  clasped  on  the  man  eager  to 
penetrate  the  my^eries  of  the  universe  and  of 
the  human  mind. 

In  this  druggie,  the  poet,  who  has  set  him' 
self  a  very  lofty  goal,  6nds  continuous  disil¬ 
lusionment,  which  prompts  pessimi^ic  conclu- 
sions.  Whatever  beauty  he  sees,  dreams  of  or 
touches,  fades  away,  is  spoiled  by  the  thought 
of  man's  imperfedtions  and  limitations. 

This  type  of  poetry,  like  mo^  of  that  pub¬ 
lished  today  in  Italy  by  mode^  and  sincere 
poets,  indicates  that  the  crepuscolo  is  ^ill  lin¬ 
gering  over  the  Italian  Parnassus. — Michele 
Canwrella.  Smith  College. 

•  Jo’  di  Benigno.  La  Regina  di  Cipro.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Baldini  d  CaAoldi.  1936.  257  pages. 

10  lire. — A  very  common-place  plot  set  againA 
an  exotic  background:  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
The  author  exalts  the  in^indt  of  maternity  ful¬ 
filled  through  adultery  for  reasons  of  ^te, 
in  this  inSance  in  order  to  give  birth  to  a 
leader,  to  an  heir  who  will  perpetuate  the 
race. 

The  mo^  intere^ing  part  of  the  novel  is  the 
description  of  the  Island,  its  people  and 
cuAoms.  Although  the  psychological  ^udy  of 
the  charadlers  is  done  with  artistry,  it  remains 
quite  evident  that  the  author  has  been  carried 
away  especially  by  the  beauty  of  the  island 
and  its  magic  atmosphere.  The  balance  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  reader,  who  becomes 
acquainted  w'ith  one  of  the  mo^  beautiful  spots 
of  the  Mediterranean. — Michele  C^int^irelld. 
Smith  College. 

•  Manlio  Daui.  Cittd.  Milano.  Mondadori. 

1936.  225  pages.  10  h're. — Who  at  times 

does  not  feel  like  breaking  away  from  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  daily  life  when  it  all  becomes 
dead  routine?  The  protagoni^  of  this  novel, 
having  killed  a  man  in  self  defense,  goes  into 
hiding  not  far  from  a  police  station.  Another 
Robinson  Crusoe,  he  fashions  for  himself  a 
new  life  which  is  at  times  limpid  and  serene, 
even  romantic  when  discreet  and  gentle 


Tiaana  enters  into  it,  at  times  turbulent  and 
oppressive  as  when  remorse  torments  the  man 
who  killed  another.  The  book  offers  a  novel 
way  of  looking  at  life  from  a  di^nce  or  rather 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  individual  sus¬ 
pended  between  the  monotony  of  cuAomary 
exigence  and  variety  afforded  by  his  dangerous 
and  uncertain  situation.  This  situation  allows 
the  author  to  give  a  fresh  treatment  to  the 
various  aspects  of  life  that  the  protagoniA  is 
called  on  to  face.  The  revealing  denouement 
of  this  well-con^rucfled  and  well-written 
novel  is  reached  when  the  hero  having  been 
absolved  from  his  crime  returns  as  a  free  man 
to  his  hiding  place  and  experiences  a  sense  of 
deep  and  grieving  loneliness,  especially  when 
he  finds  out  that  Tiziana  has  buried  in  a  con¬ 
vent  the  short-lived  idyll  with  her  unknown 
and  romantic  hero.  Dazzi  is  well  known  as  a 
poet  and  critic.  By  this  charming  novel  he  has 
shown  another  aspecfl  of  his  versatile  talent.— 
D.  Vittormi.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Giovanni  di  Jasio.  L'Amuleto.  Monte  S. 

Angelo.  “La  Favola.”  1937.  195  pages. 

8  lire. — The  second  volume  of  a  series  of  fairy 
tales  and  other  Tories  published  under  the 
general  title  C'era  una  volta.  They  are  written 
to  in^ru(fl  as  well  as  to  entertain.  The  poetical 
temperament  of  the  author  is  always  in  evi¬ 
dence.  While  w'e  find  gaiety  and  humor,  there 
is  also  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  which  at 
times  produces  a  minor  chord  so  pronounced 
as  to  be  almos^t  painful,  especially  in  a  book 
intended  primarily  for  children.  Three  ele¬ 
ments  are  evident  in  the  text  before  us,  preci¬ 
sion  and  beauty  of  ^yle,  poetic  vision  and  a 
sincere  effort  to  diredt  the  young  reader  into 
paths  of  wisdom  and  redlitude.  The  mature 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  author’* 
use  of  allegory  and  satire.  In  short,  the  book 
is  fitted  to  readers  of  any  age. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Alberto  Moravia.  La  Bella  vita.  Lanciano. 

Carabba.  1937.  10  lire. — The  author  of 

Ambizioni  Sbagliate  has  colledled  in  this 
volume  eleven  Tories  of  unequal  merit  and  all 
dealing  w-ith  the  gay  and,  at  times,  licentious 
life.  They  are  concerned  mo^ly  with  the  seamy 
side  of  life  as  found  among  the  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  people  of  the  large  cities.  They  depid 
a  sort  of  life  that  is  common  enough  to  be  sure 
but  they  can  hardly  compare  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  passion  of  the  reali^  Verga  or  the 
sensual  D’Annunzio.  Moreover,  not  an  out- 
handing  charadter  appears  throughout  the 
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!  A  society  of  weak  chara<^lers  dominated 
by  sensuality  and  self-intereit  forms  the  main 
intert^.  The  book  lacks  humor,  or  even  the 
deep  human  sympathy  that  ought  to  elicit 
pity  for  the  vidtims  it  describes.  The  ^tyle  how' 
ever  is  vivid  and  the  language  lucid,  virtues 
that  are  not  always  evident  in  contemporary 
writers.— S.  S. 

f  Anna  Maria  Spreckel.  Arianna.  Milano. 

Ceschina.  1936.  387  pages.  12  lire. — 
Arianna,  a  young  teacher  and  scholar,  sacri' 
fices  her  career  to  her  devotion  for  a  man 
whose  wife  has  been  pronounced  incurably 
insane.  After  a  number  of  years,  the  wife 
makes  a  complete  recovery  and  the  lovers  face 
a  heartbreaking  separation. 

The  author  has  presented  her  climax — the 
news  of  the  wife’s  recovery — early  in  the 
ftory.  Through  the  pages  that  follow,  the 
situation  remains  almo^  ^atic,  undeveloped 
by  any  further  dramatic  incident,  and  the 
novel  resolves  itself  into  a  description  of  the 
lovers’  sufferings,  degenerating  into  a  long 
lamentation,  a  sort  of  tedious  LiebeStod. 

Although  written  with  sincerity,  and  with 
flashes  of  sharp  observation,  the  book  has 
neither  sufficient  subtlety  to  give  it  value 
as  a  psychological  Audy,  nor  enough  charm  of 
ftylc  to  hold  the  reader’s  intereA.  It  is  loaded 
down  with  over'^tatement,  repetition  and  trite 
philosophizing,  too  often  expressed  in  the 
ftock  phrases  of  sentimental  romance.  A.  M. 
Spreckel  is  known  in  Italy  as  an  accomplished 
joumaliA  and  radio  leefturer.  But  as  a  noveli^ 
she  has  far  to  go  before  she  can  begin  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  tradition  set  by  such  women 
writers  as  Grazia  Deledda,  Ada  Negri,  Matilde 
Setao  and  Sibilla  Aleramo. — H.  G.  Harvey. 
University  of  Roche^er. 

t  Bonaventura  Tecchi.  La  Signora  EmeCtina. 

Racconti  e  Fantasie.  Milano.  Treves. 
1936.  217  pages.  8  lire. — Seventeen  sketches. 
The  fir^t  group  are  ffve  “portraits”:  a  young 
woman,  charming  in  her  reffned  life,  relent¬ 
lessly  ffghts  a  desire  for  plebeian  food;  an  old 
woman,  shrivelled  in  her  poverty,  travels  with 
young  associates  but  in  her  meek  humility 
seems  to  belong  to  another  world;  an  old  man 
is  ennobled  by  his  deafness,  which  keeps  his 
mind  pure  from  the  contact  of  his  debasing 
surroundings;  a  man  in  the  autumn  of  life 
succeeds  in  hiding  the  effecitsof  poverty  and 
failure  until  a  ray  of  bright  sunlight  reveals 
to  his  friend  the  shabbiness  of  his  clothes; 
card  players  on  a  train  are  blind  to  everything 


around  them.  The  readers  are  impressed  by  the 
vividness  of  charadterization  and  description. 

A  second  part,  called  Intermezzi  e  Fantasie, 
consi^s  of  memories  of  travels  and  visited 
towns.  The  third  part  contains  five  short 
Tories,  each  of  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
in  detail.  The  Blind  Dog  and  Spinning  Depart' 
ment  are  particularly  modem  and  well  written. 
The  laA  ^ory,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
collection,  reveals  the  author’s  ability  in  de¬ 
scribing  and  painting  persons  and  characters. 
In  a  femily  of  middle-aged  persons,  touched  by 
heart  disease  and  pathological  in  their  pride  of 
birth,  lives  la  Signora  Emelina,  a  young  wife, 
healthy  in  body  and  of  humble  extraction.  In 
consequence  her  fate  is  solitude,  and  solitude 
is  the  laA  word  of  the  ^tory. — AnacletaCandida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

AAA 

“It  is  in  the  poetic  writing  of  Unamuno 
that  one  will  find  the  human  accents — and 
perhaps  the  mo^  durable  ones — of  that  tragic 
genius.” — Jean  Cassou,  in  Mercure  de  France. 

Hermann  Ke^en  calls  Die  Fahrt  ins  Land  ohne 
Tod,  by  Alfred  Doblin,  “ein  phanta^isches, 
schones,  episches  Gedicht,  das  deutsche  Epos 
von  den  Indianem  und  den  Konqui^doren.” 
(In  Das  T^eue  Tdge-Buch  for  May  22). 

“Mondadori  has  begun  publication  of  a  vaA 
illu-^rated  Storia  d'ltalia  with  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  by  Pietro  Fedele.  The  fir^t  volume, 
ITialia  antica,  by  Pericle  Ducati,  goes  to  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  has  800  pages  and 
439  illustrations  (L.  125).” — Jtalica. 

Professor  Daniel  B.  Shumway,  writing  in  the 
American 'German  Review  on  Got'ingen’s 
American  Students,  reports  that  over  1200 
Americans  had  Studied  in  that  institution  up  to 
the  year  1910,  and  adds  “If  we  count  those  who 
have  Studied  there  in  the  laSt  twenty-five  years 
the  number  would  probably  amount  to  nearly 
two  thousand.” 

“We  are  opposed  to  the  hegemony  of  any 
one  language.  Not  out  of  jealousy,  but  because 
we  expect  everything  for  Europe  from  the  free 
creative  adtivity  of  the  various  languages  of 
her  peoples,  from  the  peaceful  competition, 
the  give  and  take,  of  these  languages.  That  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  the  most  human  which  has  all 
ideas  neatly  accounted  for  in  an  infallibly  fixed 
form,  but  that  language  which  comes  into 
being  where  a  people  in  earnest  labor  Struggles 
to  express  in  speech  the  beSt  that  is  in  them...  ” 
— GeiSt  der  Zeit  (formerly  Hochschule  und  Aus- 
lund),  Berlin. 
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•  Ji?i  Horak,  Karel  Chotek  and  Jindrich 
Matiegka,  Editors.  ?idrodopis  (Czecho¬ 
slovak  Ethnographic  Culture)  Praha.  S6nx 
Boh.  Janda.  1937-  391  pages.  300  Kd. — This 
second  series  of  d^eshpslovensXd  VlaSliveda,  a 
collection  covering  all  aspects  of  modern  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  the  previous  volumes  of  which  we 
have  already  reviewed  so  enthusiaAically,  is 
invaluable.  But  this  time  we  mu^  temper  our 
enthusiasm  with  a  bit  of  juAihed  criticism. 
We  miss  here  a  description  of  the  folk-songs, 
music,  dances  and  folk  ceremonies  of  the  Czech¬ 
oslovaks,  while  the  editors  have  included 
a  complete  ^udy  of  this  aspect  of  the  life 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Germans.  These  sections 
are  incongruously  placed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bohid's  and  Auerhan's  demographic  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  volume  lacks  logical  continuity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  like  it  as  a  whole, 
especially  for  its  rich  pictorial  material,  mo^ly 
new  and  original.  Today  there  are  very  few 
ethnographic  Judies  of  Central  Europe. 
The  general  worship  of  “modernization”  and 
“speed”  makes  this  field  one  of  the  moSt 
neglected  ones  in  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge.  Yet  the  life  and  cuAoms  of  the  rural 
population  is  a  matter  of  great  intereA  and 
sociological  significance.  In  this  respeCt  the 
mo^  meritorious  Judies  of  this  kind  here  are 
those  of  Karel  Chotek  and  Docent  Drahomira 
Stranska.  Chotek's  introductory  chapter  on 
folk-culture  is,  we  might  say,  classic  in  its 
clarity  and  objeCtiveness.  His  description  of 
the  settlements,  the  food  of  the  people,  their 
occupations  and  family  cu^ms,  and  Stranska's 
Judies  of  the  folk  co^umes  and  the  economic 
and  anniversary  cuAoms,  arrest  on  paper  the 
dying  aspects  of  our  modem  culture.  It  is  to 


religious  (aCtors,  and  that  they,  as  is  ooi 
cu^omary  in  Europe,  consider  it  in  its  ri 
tion  to  the  culture  of  cities. 

Matiegka's  section,  dealing  with  media 
practice  as  a  folk  art,  is  the  fir^  ^udy  ctf  th 
kind  in  Czechoslovakia,  intereAing  not  oolt 
for  its  material  but  also  because  of  its  clrr 
comparative  method.  Very  valuable  is  tk 
survey  of  the  German  ethnography  in  CzediC’ 
Slovakia  by  Guitav  Jungbauer,  which  is  at 
cerned  with  spiritual  as  well  as  maten 
culture,  and  which  shows  clearly  the  diffcrencs 
between  the  German  marginal  culture,  relate 
with  the  great  national  unit,  and  that  of  tk 
(German  language  islands  in  the  Czech  sea.  lit 
pays  attention  to  some  elements  which  tk 
Czech  ethnographers  usually  omit,  as,  fct 
example,  the  recent  historical  legends,  clevc 
sayings,  folk  titles,  folk  law,  and  the  origia 
of  peasant  cooking. 

An  important  volume,  in  spite  of  its  weal 
nesses.  It  could  serve  as  an  example  of  wk 
kind  of  Studies  ought  to  be  made  of  Americ 
and  her  culture. — J.  S.  Roucelj.  New  Yal 
University.  j 

•  Pavel  Nikolajevii  Miljukov.  Masar^t 
Benes.  25  pages.  4  K6. — Walter  Tschuf^ 
pik.  T^fmechp  1926-1936  a  ^eskpsloveiuH^ 
20  pages.  4  Kd. — Karel  Moudry.  Rasa  a  ndni 
ve  svetle  zidosl^e  otdzl^y.  124  pages  12  K6.- 
Frantisek  Weyr.  Vysolpslpls^d  autonomk  t 
svoboda  baddni  26  pages.  3  Kd. — Rudolf  Fuda 
^es\e  a  nemecl{e  hdsnidtvi  v  ^eslpslovend^ 
29  pages.  4  Kd. — Stanislav  YeSter.  Pftpava  « 
tez^e  doby.  40  pages.  3  Kd. — Praha.  Fr.  Borovf. 
1936-1937- — The  popular  publications  cm 
Stituting  the  series  of  “Comments  and  Lecture 
of  the  Club  PritomnoSt,”  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Diibd 


their  credit  that  these  writers  understand  the  deserves  to  be  noticed  not  only  for  the  timek 
dependence  of  folk-culture  on  urban  and  ness  ofthc  themes  which  it  handles,  but  also  for 
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the  merits  of  its  presentations,  which  have  been 
able  to  combine  scholarship  with  popular  ap' 
peal.  We  have  selected  from  its  li^  of  offerings 
a  number  of  monographs  which  seem  to  us 
espedally  worthy  of  attention. — Miljukov, 
a  well  known  Russian  scholar,  has  recorded 
here  his  personal  recollections  of  Masaryk, 
which  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of 
I  the  long  and  varied  career  of  that  great  iftates' 
man.  Tschuppik’s  ^tudy  of  Czechoslovak' 
*  Gennan  relations  between  1926  and  1936 
presents  a  subject  whicdi  provides  a  good  back' 
ground  for  the  examination  of  a  problem  that 
is  full  of  dynamite.  All  in  all,  it  is  also  a  clever 
psychological  Audy  of  Hitlerism.  Moudry’s 
analysis  is  one  of  the  mo^t  annihilating  of  the 
anthropological  and  psychological  studies  of 
current  racial  concepts  in  Germany,  especially 
from  the  ftandpoint  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  scholar' 
ly  ftudy  which  uses  mo^  effectively  the  rich 
German  scientific  literature  of  the  pre-Hitler 
days.  Weyr's  lecture  on  the  que^ion  of  uni' 
versity  autonomy  and  the  freedom  of  research 
is  juA  as  intere^ing  for  the  American  reader 
as  for  the  European  scholar  who  is  confronted 
today  with  the  growing  tendency  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  meddle  with  scientific  work  in  the 
field  of  the  scxrial  sciences.  Fuchs’  account  of 
Czech  and  German  poetry  in  Czechoslovakia  is 
possibly  the  bcA  survey  of  that  field  which  is 
available  today.  YeAer’s  “Preparation  for 
Difficult  Times”  con^itutes  a  very  able 
analysis  of  the  geo-political  problems  of  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  from  the  military  viewpoint. — Modt 
of  these  ftudies  have  already  appeared  in  sev¬ 
eral  editions.  This  in  itself  is  an  evidence  of 
the  popularity  and  the  value  of  the  series. — 
J.S.  RouceJ{.  New  York  University. 

•  Jaroslav  Zatloukal,  Editor.  Podl{arpatsl(d 
Rus  (Carpathian  Ruthenia).  1936.  330 
pages.  300  Kd. — Jevgenij  Nedzelskij.  T.  G. 
Masaryf{  v  pod}{arpatorus]{em  basniCtvi  (T.  G. 
Masaryk  in  Carpatho-Ruthenian  Poetry). 
1937.  27  pages.  20  Kd. — Jaroslav  Zatloukal. 

s  polonin  (The  Wind  from  the  Fields). 
1937.  67  pages.  15  Kd — Bratislava.  Klub  pra- 
tel  Podkarpatske  Rusy. — Carpathian  Ruthen- 
ia,  the  ca^mmo^  part  of  Czecdioslovakia,  has 
only  recently  begun  to  demonstrate  its  cultural 
capacities.  Formerly  the  illiteracy  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  oppression  of  the  Hungarian 
regime  prevented  any  cultural  development. 
The  present  works,  all  published  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  “Society  of  the  Friends  of  Carpathian 
Russia,’’  are  the  be^  current  Judies  of  that 
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region.  The  first  volume  is  a  monumental 
survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social, 
historical,  literary,  artistic,  educational,  reli¬ 
gious,  geographical  and  sociological  aspedts  of 
this  little-known  region  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  worthwhileness  of  the  work  is  guaranteed 
by  the  names  of  such  contributors  as  Dr. 
Eduard  Benes,  Dr.  Kamil  Krofta,  Dr.  Jaroslav 
Zatloukal,  Dr.  Antonin  Hartl,  and  numerous 
others.  A  number  of  good  photographs  supple¬ 
ment  the  text,  which  is  the  beSt  encyclopedia 
of  available  knowledge  on  the  subjedt. 

The  two  other  works  are  devoted  to  poetry. 
Nedzelskij’s  analysis  shows  how  the  cult  of 
Masaryk  reached  the  Carpatho-Russians  from 
America  by  means  of  letters  from  the  emigrants. 
The  colledtion  of  poems  is  unique  in  its  origi¬ 
nality.  Not  less  important  is  the  colledtion  of 
Dr.  Zatloukal’s  poems,  which  sing  dramatically 
the  social  suffering  of  the  people  working  hard 
for  their  bread.  Carpathian  Russia,  as  a  field 
of  a  social  druggie,  and  as  a  former  battle¬ 
field,  has  found  here  its  fir^  poet  of  ability 
and  arti^ic  capacity. 

These  three  works  will  have  intereA  for 
every  ^udent  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Slavic 
nations. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Karel  Chotek.  Lidova  Kultura  a  Kroje  v 
(!^esl{oslovensl(u  (Folk  Culture  and  Cos¬ 
tumes  in  Czechoslovakia).  Praha.  Novina. 
1937.  65  pages.  30  Kd. — A  beautiful  work 
whose  objedt  is  the  preservation  of  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  folk  arts  which  in  a  generation  or  two 
may  be  found  only  in  museums.  It  describes, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  sentiment,  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  gorgeous  co^umes  known 
and  admired  the  world  over.  Comparing  the 
colored  pidtures  of  these  coAumes  with  the 
machine-made  produdts  which  are  taking  their 
place,  one  cannot  but  feel  sorry  for  the  peasants 
who  fail  to  realize  the  superiority  of  their  own 
work. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  E.  Purghart,  editor.  ^tefdnil{  vo  fotografii 
^§tefanik  in  Photographs).  Praha.  Orbis 

and  Cin  Publishing  Cos.  1936. 96  pages.  75  Kd. 
— General  §tefanik,  who  with  Dodtors  Masaryk 
and  Benes,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  Czechoslovakia,  is  becoming  fa^  a  legendary 
figure  since  his  tragic  death  in  1919  in  an 
aeroplane  accident,  ju^  as  he  was  about  to 
reach  his  liberated  country  on  his  way  from 
Italy.  This  beautiful  colledtion  of  photographs 
showing  his  career  from  the  cradle  to  his  death 
is  the  fine^  available  today.  The  compiler  has 
done  a  deeply  understanding  piece  of  work,  a 
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valuable  bit  of  hiAorical  research  in  a  period 
which  is  important  to  Czechoslovak  hi^ory, 
and  into  the  springs  of  the  careers  of  great 
hi^orical  figures,  wholly  irrespedlivc  of  time 
and  place. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Josef  Krai.  (!^esl(pslovensl{d  filosofie.  Praha. 
Melantrich.  1937-  350  pages.  90  K2. — 

This  work  contains  much  more  than  its  general 
title  would  sugge^.  It  does  not  limit  itself  to 
the  field  of  philosophy  proper,  but  also  deals 
with  the  fields  related  to  it:  logic,  ethics,  psy¬ 
chology,  ae^hetics,  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
pedagogy,  sociology,  the  philosophy  of  hi^ory, 
German  philosophy  and  Slav  philosophy  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  ^udy  is  the  mo^  com¬ 
plete,  as  a  matter  of  fa<fl,  the  fir^  sy^ematic 
survey  of  the  field  of  philosophy  and  several 
of  the  social  sciences,  in  the  Czechoslovak  lan¬ 
guage,  or  in  any  language  for  that  matter. 
Every  chapter  deals  with  the  roots  of  the  topic, 
and  the  genetic  description  is  followed  by 
very  detailed  surveys  of  the  current  contribu¬ 
tions  to  each  field.  Very  extensive  classified 
bibliographies  and  good  indexes  make  the  work 
unique  in  its  field.  All  in  all,  the  publication 
is  a  monument  to  scholarly  research  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  reminds  us  how  little  we  know 
about  the  scientific  accomplishments  of  that 
country. — J.  S.  Roucc^.  New  York  University. 

•  Frantisek  Gdtz.  ^esl{y  roman  po  vdlce 
(Czech  Novels  since  the  World  War). 

Praha.  Fr.  Borovy.  1937.  41  pages.  4  Kc. — 
There  are  several  good  surveys  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  literature.  But  none  of  the  others  have 
offered  so  capable  and  intereAing  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Czechoslovak  novel  since  the  World 
War.  The  author  separates  his  field  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divisions:  (1)  the  changes  in  the  forms 
of  novels;  (2)  the  decay  of  the  individuali^ic 
novel;  (3)  the  war  novel;  (4)  the  vitali^tic  vil¬ 
lage  novel;  (5)  the  contemporary  plurali^ic 
novel;  (6)  expressionism  in  the  Czechoslovak 
novel;  and  (7)  psychological  realism.  The  little 
book  is  crammed  with  fadts  and  illuminating 
analyses  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
Quite  indispensable  for  the  specially  in  the 
field  of  comparative  literature. — J.  S.  RouceJ{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Alois  Gregor.  Rul^oucf  cesl{eho  jazyl^a  a 
iesl(oslovensl{eho  pisemniAvx  (Handbook  of 

the  Czech  language  and  of  Czech  literature). 
Praha.  §olc  a  §imadek.  1937.  4th  ed.  691  pages. 
70  Ki. — It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  complete  hand- 
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book  of  Czech  grammar,  together  with  a  sii 
^tantial  and  detailed  outline  of  the  literaturt 
In  fadt,  the  reviewer  knows  of  no  other  wort 
which  provides  as  good  a  li^  of  names  out 
Ending  in  Czechoslovak  literature  froo 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  Among  othc 
points  to  its  credit  are  chapters  on  the  chirf 
differences  between  the  literary  Slovak  ami 
Czech,  the  place  of  the  Czech  language  in  th 
Indo-European  and  Slav  groups,  and  a  rhug. 
fication  of  Czechoslovak  po:>twar  literature  bj 
subjedls.  The  placing  of  literary  works  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  epochs  is  another  point  whid  I 
makes  the  work  indispensable  to  one  interetd 
in  the  subjedt. — J.  S.  Ronce}{.  New  York  Uiu- 
versity. 

•  Egon  Ho^ovsky.  Zhdf  (The  Fire-Bug). 

Praha.  Melantrich.  1937.  22  Ki. — Our 

author  is  one  of  the  individuals  who  angtr 
Hitler  because  they  do  not  conform  to  his 
racial  theories.  Although  a  Czechoslovak  Jew, 
Ho^ovsky  has  won  several  of  the  literary 
prizes  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  his  books  sell 
like  the  proverbial  hot  cakes.  His  lateA  con¬ 
tribution  is  quite  as  popular  as  its  predecessoa 
A  small  town  on  the  frontier  is  terrorized 
by  a  firebug.  He  is  sought  in  vain  by  the  polia 
and  citizens.  Criminal  adtivities  are  woven  into 
the  atmosphere  of  a  village  beer-house,  where 
the  terror  is  focussed.  The  work  has  won  a 
State  prize.  It  is  absorbing  reading,  of  the  sort 
which  we  expedt  from  Ho^ovsky. — J.  S.  Rou- 
ce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Ivan  Olbracht.  Colet  v  udoli  (Golet  in  the 

Valley).  Praha.  Melantrich.  1937.  254 

pages.  30  Ki — Olbracht  Aill  remains  our 
favorite  Czechoslovak  author.  His  theme  is  i 
good  sociological  subjedt,  namely  the  difi- 
culties  which  arise  when  our  advancing  civi¬ 
lization  begins  to  break  down  the  beliefs  and 
mores  of  one  of  the  mo^t  orthodox  Jewish 
villages  in  Carpathian  Russia.  The  ^ory  it 
simple  and  enticing.  Within  the  frame  of  daily 
problems  of  orthodox  Jews  is  isolated  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  young  Jewish  girl  who  even¬ 
tually  drifts  into  a  town  and  marries  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  conflidl  culminates  in  the  departure 
of  the  heroine  from  her  family,  which,  in  the 
Jewish  fashion,  is  ended  in  the  ceremony  for 
the  dead.  Olbracht  knows  his  Jews,  he  knows 
the  psychology  of  Carpathian  Russia,  and  he 
is  a  good  ^ory  teller. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York 
University. 
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•  Marie  Puimanova.  Lidc  na  }^iiovatoe  (The 
People  at  the  Crossroads).  Praha.  Fr. 
Borovy.  1937.  487  pages.  35  Ki. — This  novel 
with  one  of  the  moA  serious  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  today,  an  inevitable  result  of  the  in¬ 
creasingly  rapid  changes  in  our  society.  The 
authoress  begins  to  tell  us  about  her  principal 
charaAers  juA  at  the  moment  when  they  reach 
the  cross-roads,  a  spot,  unfortunately,  where 
there  are  no  safe  and  dependable  sign-po^ts  to 
point  out  the  right  road  for  a  society  thrown 
oS  the  track  by  the  World  War  and  the  world’s 
advance  in  technical  lines.  The  leading  char- 
ader  is  a  growing  young^er,  Ondrej  Urban, 
who  grows  up  to  become  a  part  of  a  gigantic 
indudrial  colossus.  The  mo^t  valuable  part  of 
the  book  is  the  frame  within  which  the  events 
take  place,  and  particularly  the  poA  war  life  of 
the  Prague  intelligentsia  and  arti^s.  A  good, 
subdantial  work,  which  represents  one  of  the 
worthier  items  in  the  ^ream  of  realistic  works 
which  disillusioned  po^-war  Europe  has  pro¬ 
duced. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  P.  Wiegler.  Dum  nad  Vltavou  (The 
House  above  the  Moldau).  Praha.  §olc 
a  Simi^ck.  1937.  246  pages.  35  K5. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  novel,  whose  native  language  is 
German,  lived  for  a  few  years  in  pre  war  Prague 
as  a  member  of  the  editorial  ^aff  of  a  German- 
language  daily.  Hence  the  atmosphere  of  the 
capital  of  Czechoslovakia  is  described  well  and 
authentically  as  a  background  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  notorious  case  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  case  of  Svihla,  which  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  desire  of  the  Czech  people  to  get 
rid  of  the  domination  of  Austria  at  all  co^s. 
The  bribing  of  Svihla  by  the  Au^rian  authori¬ 
ties,  and  his  resultant  ostracism  by  his  own 
people,  forms  the  backbone  of  the  ^tory, 
which  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  to 
recreate  various  aspeefts  of  the  life  of  the 
capital,  the  life  of  the  bureaucrats,  of  the 
theater  and  of  the  arti^ic  circles  in  general. 
The  tragic  death  of  the  protagoni^,  persecuted, 
unable  to  make  a  living,  suffering  cruelly  from 
the  tragic  experiences  of  various  members  of 
his  family,  brings  to  a  close  this  moving  and 
realidic  picture,  which  reminds  one  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  and  ^tyle  of  Dreiser.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  is  not  of  Dreiser's  caliber,  but  he  is 
without  que^ion  a  minor  Czechoslovak  Drei¬ 
ser  in  his  own  right. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York 
University. 

•  Ivan  Stodola.  Krdl  Svdtoplu}{.  Drama  in 
3  acts.  Tur.  Sv.  Martin.  U^redie  Sloven- 
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sk^ch  Ochotnickych  Divadiel.  72  pages. — 
From  satirical  plays  on  modem  political  and 
social  life,  Stodola  withdraws  into  the  pa^  and 
brings  on  the  ^ge  the  hi^orical  figure  of  Sva- 
topluk,  the  founder  and  ruler  of  the  Great 
Moravian  Empire.  He  dispels  the  reverential 
symbolism  currently  surrounding  the  king  and 
exposes  him  as  a  victim  of  his  own  insincerity 
who,  a  pagan  in  heart,  becomes  a  Chri^ian 
for  purely  political  reasons.  His  principal 
theme  is  the  conflict  of  Chri^ianity  with 
Paganism  which  raged  at  that  time,  causing 
great  suffering  on  both  sides. 

The  character  of  Svatopluk  is  powerfully 
portrayed,  and  all  the  other  personages  are 
entirely  minor. — It  muA  have  taken  consider¬ 
able  courage  for  Stodola  to  attack  the  tradi¬ 
tional  great  and  good  Svatopluk,  personifica¬ 
tion  of  united  Great  Moravia,  but  he  has  done 
an  hone^  and  praiseworthy  piece  of  work. — 
Andrew  Valuchel{.  (Columbia  University. 

•  Janko  Alexy.  VSll^d  ?{cc.  Myjava.  Pa- 
zicky  Daniel.  270  pages. — Alexy,  a 

writer  of  popular  short  Tories,  doesn’t  like 
knotty  and  unusual  problems.  He  prefers  to 
describe  his  own  rich  experiences  and  the  plain 
people  he  meets. 

Although  his  themes  are  similar  to  the  works 
of  other  authors  of  the  realistic  school,  his 
manner  of  presentation  is  his  own.  He  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  in  few  words  he  presents  his  own 
aspirations,  the  hopes,  the  short-comings  and 
cares  of  others.  Even  though  he  records  both 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  he  has  a  medicine  for 
all  human  ills.  He  knows  that  life  muA  have 
two  sides,  the  good  and  bad,  tears  and  laughter. 
Why  then  should  we  take  tragedy  and  sorrows 
so  seriously? Even  in  death  and  cruel  realities  he 
finds  encouragement  and  hope. 

Therefore  his  work  is  full  of  sun  and  laugh¬ 
ter.  There  is  much  of  humor,  as  well  as  of 
good-humor,  in  the  long  succession  of  char¬ 
acters  which  appear  in  Vell{d  7^oc. — Andrew 
Valuchel{.  Columbia  University. 

•  Jan  Hrusovsk^.  Peter  Pavel  na  Prahu 
?{(wt’ho  Zivota.  Praha.  L.  Maza2. — The 

author  describes  the  life  of  the  soldiers  during 
the  World  War.  Severe  discipline  and  over¬ 
work  causes  a  feeling  of  revolt  even  though 
the  company  which  Hrusovsky  pictures  is  ^- 
tioned  in  a  forgotten  Italian  village  and  the 
duties  the  soldiers  mu^  perform  are  not  so 
gruesome  as  the  task  of  others  in  battle  at  the 
front. 

Then  come  signs  of  new  life.  Peter  Pavel, 
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the  principal  characftcr  of  the  novel,  with  great 
joy  antidpates  the  day  of  freedom  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  world.  Around  him  he  sees 
the  forlorn  and  hopeless  hgures  of  the  Au^ro- 
Hungarian  officers  who  contemplate  the  ruins 
produced  by  the  war.  The  officers,  educated  to 
military  discipline  and  filled  with  ffilse  illusions 
of  service  for  their  country  and  emperor,  see 
the  downfall  of  all  their  ideals.  They  are  dazed 
and  helpless.  They  have  come  to  the  end  of  a 
blind  alley. 

HruSovsky  paints  these  charaders  with 
great  vividness.  His  central  theme  is  Czecho¬ 
slovakia's  liberation,  when  many  individuals 
like  Peter  Pavel  found  the  world  they  were 
hoping  for. — Andrew  Valuchef{.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Jege.  Ccila  Zivotom.  Turciansky  Sv. 

Martin.  Matica  Slovenska.  1930. — Jege 

means  much  to  Slovak  literature,  because  he 
enriched  it  with  qualities  it  had  lacked.  The 
personal  element  is  prominent  in  his  work,  but 
it  is  always  based  on  pain^king  research. 

In  his  hi^orical  novels,  he  usually  depidls 
a  ftrong  charadler  again^  whom  all  the  ^rength 
of  his  adversaries  is  pitted.  When  he  comes 
down  to  the  present  times,  the  heroic  tone 
disappears  and  in^ead  he  describes  his  char- 
adters  as  he  sees  them,  without  pathos  or 
moralizing.  In  this  latter  class  belongs  CeSla  Zi- 
votom,  a  novel  from  the  lives  of  the  city  intel¬ 
ligentsia. 

Jege  torts  with  a  bankrupt  pre-war  society, 
without  an  ounce  of  ambition  or  higher  aspira¬ 
tions,  full  of  egotism,  ignoring  everything  that 
is  fine  and  noble  in  life.  Into  this  environment 
he  sets  a  young  Slovak  boy  who  Judies  in  a 
Hungarian  school.  His  teachers  decry  all  the 
traditions  he  has  brought  from  home  and 
de^roy  the  wholesome  villager  in  him,  giving 
him  false  conceptions  of  reality  and  life. 

The  results  are  seen  very  early.  He  becomes 
a  slave  to  the  system  which  gave  him  the 
education.  He  tries  hard  to  find  a  place  in  this 
demoralized  world,  but  to  gain  recognition  he 
is  compelled  to  sacrifice  ideals  and  principles. 
The  end  is  complete  discouragement. — An- 
drew  Valuchel{.  Columbia  University. 

•  Janko  Jesensky.  Demol^rati.  Tur.  Sv. 

Martin.  Knifriica  Slovenskych  Pohladov. 

1934.  294  pages. — Slovak  literature  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  scarcity  of  social  novels.  Until 
1918,  the  peasant  was  the  central  figure  in 
literature.  Jesensky,  in  Demof^rati,  shifts  to  the 
small  town  intelligentsia.  He  paints  ironically 


the  small  town's  outlook  on  life  and  busineag 
its  sorrows  and  happiness,  loves  and  hates 
its  petty  grievances,  misundertondings  and 
gossip.  He  does  not  spare  the  representatives 
of  democracy,  the  great  and  small  office-hold¬ 
ers,  and  indicates  that  systems  do  not  change 
men  basically,  but  only  give  them  something 
different  to  growl  about. 

He  shows  us  government  employees  as  a 
separate  social  class,  with  its  isolated  life  and 
its  peculiar  charadleri^ics,  living  in  their  own 
little  world,  determined  and  influenced  by  the 
office  atmosphere  and  the  spirit  of  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  which  cause  numerous  com¬ 
plications,  in  which  there  is  conflidl  between 
ideals,  regulations  and  the  heart. — Andrew 
Valuchel{.  Columbia  University. 

•  Jozo  Niznansky.  ^ahticl{d  Pant.  Praha. 

Leopold  Mazad.  4  volumes. — In  Slovak 

hitory  there  are  many  colorful  themes  which 
can  be  developed  into  beautiful  Tories,  but 
Niznansky  has  selected  a  sad  and  cruel  chapter 
from  the  paA.  the  case  of  the  blood-thirfty  and 
inhuman  Alzbeta  Bathorydka. 

Although  the  novel  is  intere^ingly  written, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  padding,  as  in  the  works 
of  Dumas.  Repetition  and  a  tendency  to  take 
the  reader  into  the  author's  confidence  and 
assure  him  that  nothing  will  happen  to  the 
hero,  are  other  faults  which  the  author  could 
have  avoided. 

The  book  does,  however,  grip  the  reader  and 
hold  his  attention.  There  are  charaAers  which 
excite  one's  sympathy  Wrongly  and  charadlcrs 
which  ^tir  the  reader's  admiration. 

The  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ca^le, 
the  suffering  of  the  peasants,  charatori^ic 
features  of  the  life  of  Bathory,  are  presented 
faithfully  and  powerfully.  The  author  has 
drawn  from  records  of  the  time,  and  when  he  is 
thrown  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  imag¬ 
ination,  as  in  the  introdudtion  of  the  support¬ 
ing  charadlers,  he  portrays  them  with  both 
realism  and  warmth. 

The  novel  is  intended  as  ultra-popular  fidion, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  large  sale. — Andreu*  V<xlu- 
chei(.  Columbia  University. 

•  Milo  Urban.  Hmly  na  Usviu.  Praha. 

Druz^evni  Prace.  6^  pages. — After  the 

unusual  success  of  fivy  Bic,  Urban^  continues 
in  the  same  ^yle  with  Hmly  na  Usviu. 

The  war  left  its  effedts  on  countless  thou¬ 
sands  and  the  author  cannot  find  words  toong 
enough  to  condemn  it.  He  declares  that  some  of 
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the  Slovak  villages  became  sick  from  the  war, 
infeded  socially  and  politically. 

This  novel  concerns  two  peasants  who  be- 
come  rcdless  and  decide  to  leave  their  work 
in  the  fields  and  seek  employment  in  Prague. 
There  they  witness  the  druggie  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  grow  discouraged  and 
disguded  with  life.  Finally,  one  of  them  is 
killed  while  working  on  the  condrudtion  of  an 
apartment  house,  and  the  other  decides  to  re' 
turn  to  the  country.  At  this  point  the  author 
abandons  his  tone  of  pessimism  and  reminds 
the  worker  that  he  can  dill  rebuild  his  life  by 
confidence  and  patient  continuance  of  whole* 
some  toil. — Andrew  Valuche}{.  Columbia  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Gejza  Vamos  Odlomend  Haluz.  Praha. 

Melantrich.  1934. — This  novel,  the 
winner  of  the  Melantrich  Literary  Conted, 
like  all  the  works  of  Vamos  is  painfully  grim  in 
its  realism. 

The  author’s  profession  as  a  dodtor  perhaps 
makes  him  see  life  in  a  pessimidic  light,  as 
condituted  modly  of  ills  and  suffering. 

Vimo§  describes  a  Jewish  family  whose  son 
breaks  family  and  religious  traditions.  Then 
he  pidures  dudent  life,  leaves  it  and  returns 
to  the  village,  where  he  portrays  the  pains 
and  tragedies  of  various  young  peasants.  His 
pidures  of  the  rites  and  fedivities  of  the  hat' 
ved  period  are  vivid  and  convincing.  Now  and 
then  he  takes  to  preaching.  But  the  one  con' 
sident  impression  of  this  book  is  one  of  pain 
and  didress. — Andrew  Valuche}{.  Columbia 
University. 

AAA 

Knut  Hamsun  say.s  of  his  method  of  writing: 
“I  work  at  night,  without  a  light.  I  scribble 
down  on  paf)er  whatever  comes  into  my  head, 
and  in  the  morning  I  go  over  what  I  have 
written  and  corred  it.  It  is  a  habit  I  have  had 
since  the  time  when  I  was  too  poor  to  afford 
any  kind  of  light,  and  had  to  get  along  the  bed 
way  I  could.  . 

“Moscow,  where  in  the  prerevolutionary 
days  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  live,  now  boads 
of  the  bed  Jewish  theater,  the  larged  Jewish 
newspaper  (Der  Ernes)  and  the  larged  Jewish 
publishing  house  in  the  Soviet  Union.” — 
Moscow  T^ews. 

(From  Voyage  de  deux  Hollandais  a  Paris, 
^  16S6-16S8,  cited  in  Mercure  de  France  by 
Dr.  A.  Le  Dantec:  .  .We  went  to  see  a  man 
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who  has  found  a  marvelous  invention  for 
writing  easily.  He  makes  silver  pens  into  which 
he  puts  ink  that  does  not  dry,  and  without 
taking  ink  one  can  write  half  a  quire  of  paper; 
if  his  secret  becomes  popular,  he  will  be  rich 
in  a  short  time,  for  there  is  nobody  who  will 
not  want  one:  we  ordered  several  of  him.  He 
sells  them  for  ten  francs,  and  twelve  francs 
from  those  who  he  knows  want  them  very 
badly.” 

“From  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  (Renan’s) 
life,  there  was  never  any  dissociation  in  the 
immense  rising  tide  of  his  papers:  backs  of  let' 
ters,  note'books,  invitation  cards  on  which, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  he  scribbled 
the  very  phrases  which  were  to  figure  in  his 
work  and  the  development  of  his  thought. .  . 
He  himself  half  jovially,  half  seriously  planned 
his  employment  throughout  eternity:  ’Archiv' 
id  of  myself,  I  will  nose  around  in  my  papers 
and  my  books.’  ” — Henriette  Psichari,  in 
Reinie  de  Paris. 

“Neither  among  the  theaterloving  Irish 
in  Dublin,  nor  at  the  amphitheater  of  Verona 
have  I  seen  an  audience  so  attuned  in  sympathy 
with  the  dage  (as  in  the  open'air  Paledine 
theater  of  Ain  Tabun,  a  village  in  northern 
Paledine).” — Eric  Gottgetreu,  in  Globe,  St. 
Paul 

“Paul  F^val  felt  the  need  of  a  certain  misc 
en  scene  which  sometimes  dartled  his  friends. 
One  morning,  one  of  his  publishers  came  to  sec 
him  and  found  him  dressed  like  a  Breton  peas' 
ant,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  wooden 
shoes,  clumping  up  and  down  in  his  dudy. 
‘Don’t  you  underdand?’  he  proteded.  ‘I’m 
dieftating  a  Breton  dory  to  my  secretary.  Fm 
trying  to  get  as  definite  an  impression  as  I  can 
of  my  hero.’  ” — Les  Annaks  PoUtiques  et  Lit' 
thaires. 

AAA 

(Reverend  K.  J.  Sladek  of  Oklahoma  City, 
who  read  this  issue  in  the  proof,  suggests 
that  our  number  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  mention  of  Svatopluk  6ech  (1846- 
1908),  the  great  poet  who  wrote  Songs 
o/  a  Slave;  Karel  HavUdek  Borovsky,  author  of 
the  Tyrolean  Elegies;  and  V.  Halek  (1835' 
1874),  Byronic  poet  and  dramatid,  who  com' 
posed  the  famous  Songs  of  Evening.  He  also 
calls  our  attention  to  the  English  translations 
of  Ctech  poetry  by  Arthur  Ginsburg  of 
Chicago  and  Otokar  Kotoud  of  Humboldt, 
Nebraska). — The  Editors. 
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•  Johannes  V,  Jensen.  Hamlet  (translation). 

Kfibenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1937- — This  new 

translation  of  Hamlet  by  Denmark’s  famous 
noveliA  and  dramatic,  is  based  on  J.  Dover 
Wilson's  Hamlet  scholarship.  Not  only  has 
Jensen  translated  in  accordance  with  Wilson's 
interpretations  and  emendations,  but  he  has 
worked  into  the  text  many  interpolations  which 
clarify  puzzling  passages  and  my^ifying  scenes. 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  freely  turned  the 
Elizabethan  idiom  into  the  modem  colloquial 
Danish  idiom.  The  result  is  not  likely  to  satisfy 
Shakespeare  idolaters,  but  this  modernized  ver¬ 
sion  of  Hamlet  is  unmis^iakably  alive,  vigorous, 
and  coherent  from  beginning  to  end.  Jensen 
has  not  always  attempted  to  translate  Shake¬ 
speare's  word  play  but  has  substituted  equiva¬ 
lent  Danish  ideas  and  dirt  ion.  Indeed,  through¬ 
out  the  translation  the  imagery  tends  to  be  even 
more  concrete  than  Shakespeare's  own.  Some 
of  the  poetr>'  has  consequently  been  lost,  and 
Jensen’s  work  is  as  far  from  the  original  as  the 
modernized  Bible  is  from  the  King  James 
version,  but  he  has  produced  a  modem  text 
for  the  modem  Danish  theatre  (he  previously 
wrote  an  abridged  Stage  version). 

In  his  introdurtion  Jensen  explains  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  translation  and  reaffirms  the 
interpretation  of  Hamlet  which  he  published 
in  1924.  Briefly,  he  believes  that  Polonius 
represents  the  landed  arirtocracy  of  his  day, 
that  Osric  is  a  caricature  of  the  fief-lord  and 
exjurtier,  and  that  Hamlet  Stands  between  the 
old  order  and  the  new.  His  tragedy  is  that 
intelledtually  he  is  of  the  Renaissance,  looking 
toward  the  future,  but  he  is  compelled  to  live 
and  art  in  the  narrow,  brutal  world  of  the 
Middle  Ages. — Gay  Wilson  Allen.  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

•  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  Countries.  A 

Survey  of  the  Peoples  and  States  of  the 

Baltic  with  Special  Regard  to  their  History, 


Languages,  see  ''Head-Liners") 


(Geography  and  Economics.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1  (5), 
January,  1937-  $5.CX)  a  year. — The  Baltic  Infti- 
tute  has  been  in  existence  more  than  ten  years. 
Its  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  its  periodical, 
is  the  promotion  of  understanding  among  the 
countries  about  the  Baltic,  namely  E^onia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Finland.  The  separation  may  seem  a  little 
arbitrary  between  these  countries  and  their 
immediate  neighbors,  Norway,  (jermany, 
Russia,  etc.,  but  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  some¬ 
where,  and  as  a  matter  of  fart  there  is  frequent 
incidental  treatment  of  a  much  larger  tem’tory 
than  that  whose  60,(XX),(XX3  citizens  can  reach 
the  Baltic  without  leaving  their  own  soil.  The 
magazine  interests  itself  in  immigrants  from 
these  regions  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
one  article  in  this  number,  by  Dr.  Joseph  S. 
Roucek  (Poles  in  the  United  States  of  America), 
concerns  the  million  or  two  Poles  who  have 
become  Americans.  The  themes  handled  are 
mainly  economic,  although  cultural  matters  are 
not  ignored,  and  although  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  movement  is  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree 
of  spiritual  cooperation  through  improve¬ 
ment  in  economic  relations.  English  is  the 
language  of  publication  because  readers  in  the 
Baltic  countries — and  all  over  the  world, 
for  that  matter — are  likely  to  know  English 
better  than  any  other  language  except  their 
own.  The  Baltic  Institute  has  no  regular  re¬ 
search  Staff  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  encouraging 
that  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  specialists  from  every  quarter — the  coopera¬ 
ting  American  Board  has  such  names  as  those 
of  Professors  Arthur  P.  Cloleman  and  J.  S.  Rou¬ 
cek,  who  collaborate  also  on  Bool{S  Abroad; 
Editor  Leroy  Allen  of  Social  Science,  Professor 
E.  (jeorge  Payne,  the  New  York  University 
sociologist,  and  others. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Sir  Walter  Citrine.  I  Search  for  Truth  in 
Russia.  New  York.  Dutton.  1937-  368 


English  Public  ^ueitions 

pages.  $3.00. — Like  Andre  Gide,  Sir  Walter 
Citrine  is  both  sympathetic  and  critical 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
\Vhile  his  book  lacks  the  sparkling  charm  of 
Gide's  ^yle,  it  contains,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mass  of  faAual  data.  Citrine  reveals  him- 
self  as  a  trained  economic  and  trade'union' 
i^,  who  cannot  be  hoodwinked  by  undluous 
guides  or  ^ati^tical  tables.  His  thorough 
inve^igations  have  resulted,  on  the  whole, 
in  admission  of  Russia’s  dehnite  advance 
in  prartically  all  phases.  His  ^ridlures  are, 
for  the  mo^  part,  due  (as  in  the  case  of  Gide) 
to  the  author's  employment  of  his  own 
country's  yard^ick,  in^ead  of  comparing  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  Russia  before  1917. — A.  K. 

•  Sir  E.  D.  Simon,  Lady  Simon,  W.  A.  Rob- 
son,  J.  Jewkes.  Moscow  in  the  Malang. 
London'New  York.  Longmans,  Green.  1937. 
253  pages,  with  tables,  maps,  appendices. 
$2.50. — Four  English  experts  have  made  a 
thorough  iStudy  of  the  Moscow  municipality, 
its  political  ^ruc^lure,  indu^ry  and  hnance, 
housing,  education,  and  future  plans.  As  good 
Englishmen,  they  6nd  that  there  is  no  place 
like  home,  but  with  all  their  ^tricflures  they 
admit  that  Moscow  is  on  the  way  to  being  "the 
bc^  planned  great  city  the  world  has  ever 
known.”  The  book  is  exceptionally  meaty,  and 
is  indispensable  for  students  of  the  subjedl. — 
A.  K. 

•  Albert  Rhys  Williams.  The  Soviets.  New 
York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1937.  554  pages. 

$3.00. — The  book  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  the  merits  and  dis' 
advantages  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  answers 
pradically  every  que^ion  that  may  occur  in 
regard  to  present-day  Russia,  whether  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political,  cultural  or  social.  By  the 
same  token,  the  answers  are  perforce  brief  and 
toccato,  as  befits  a  handbook.  Mr.  Williams 
is  such  a  fascinating  narrator  that  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  the  ^ruefture  of  this  book 
made  him  forego  his  leisurely  discursive  ^yle. 
Even  so,  he  manages  here  and  there  to  enliven 
his  account  with  some  of  his  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  rich  in  dramatic  authenticity. 

Mr.  Williams  has  worked  for  years  on  this 
book,  and  he  has  indeed  achieved  the  well  nigh 
impossible  in  the  combination  of  comprehen¬ 
siveness  with  up-to-dateness.  Unlike  the  classic 
book  of  the  Webbs,  Soviet  Communism,  in 
which  a  number  of  chapters  have  already  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  Williams’  work  promises  to  re¬ 
main  essentially  valid  for  years  to  come.  To  be 
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sure  nothing  is  final  in  the  perpetually  seething 
and  moving  Soviets,  but  it  is  safe  to  predidl  that 
Williams’  answers  will  remain  effertive  at  lea^ 
for  the  duration  of  the  present,  third,  Con^itu- 
tion  of  the  Union. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

•  Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  Sian:  A  Coup 
d'Etat. — Chiang  Kai  Shek.  A  Fortnight 

in  Sian:  Extracts  from  a  Diary.  Shanghai.  The 
China  Publishing  Company.  1937. — It  is  not 
likely  that  the  world  in  general  will  ever  know 
exadtly  what  happened  in  Sian,  the  Capital  of 
Shensi  Province,  in  North  China,  during  the 
two  weeks  of  la^  December  during  which 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  Generalissimo  of  the  Chinese 
armies  and  the  present  Strong  Man  of  China, 
was  held  prisoner  by  certain  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates  because  he  was  not  willing  to  make 
certain  concessions  in  the  direction  of  political 
freedom  and  perhaps  other  matters.  This  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  volume,  with  a  preface  by 
J.  Leighton  Stuart  of  Yenching  University, 
Peiping,  consi^s  of  an  account  of  the  affair 
by  the  General’s  energetic  wife,  the  American 
educated  Mayling  Soong  Chiang,  to  which  is 
added  the  part  of  the  General’s  diary  which 
covers  the  mysterious  fortnight.  TTie  two 
writers  agree  in  most  respedts:  in  that  both 
have  the  good  of  China  at  heart  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  unworthier  motives,  that  the 
General’s  captors  were  eventually  convinced  of 
this,  and  that  he  was  released  without  his 
having  made  any  concessions  whatever.  They 
differ  in  the  reason  for  his  arre^.  Chiang 
regrets  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
tighter  rein  on  his  subordinates.  His  wife— 
and  her  judgment  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  leaders — is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
General  is  too  severe,  too  secretive,  too  choleric. 
Both  are  professing  Chri^ians,  and  the  foreign 
missionaries  seem  to  be  backing  them  without 
reservation.  Some  unbiased  ^dents  of  the 
Chinese  situation  are  less  convinced  of  the 
complete  purity  of  their  motives,  but  this  book 
is  an  impressive  te^imony  in  their  favor. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Anatole  G.  Mazour.  The  FirSt  Russian 
Revolution — 182S-  Berkeley.  University 

of  California  Press.  1937.  324  pages.  $4.CX). — 
Dr.  Mazour  has  performed  a  much  needed 
task  in  his  scholarly  analysis  of  the  Decem- 
brfot  Movement.  He  presents  the  background 
of  the  movement,  the  economic  and  political 
conditions  during  the  firA  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  describes  the  origin  of 
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secret  societies  in  Russia  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  With  documents  and 
intere^ing  illu.<trations  the  author  proceeds 
with  his  graphic  account  of  the  development 
of  the  movement,  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  up  to  its  climax,  in  Decern' 
her,  1825,  on  the  Senate  Square  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.  Though  crushed,  the  Decembri^s  proved, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  their  leaders,  “the  spark 
from  which  the  flame  was  to  bur^.“  Dr.  Ma¬ 
zour  ably  marshals  his  fa(fts  to  prove  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  that  movement.  The  book  is  admir¬ 
able  in  form  and  substance. — A.  K. 

•  Alfonso  de  Salvio.  Dante  and  Heresy. 

Bo^on.  Dumas  Bookshop.  1936. 126  pages. 

$1.50. — Few  scholars  outside  the  Church  have 
disputed  the  “broadness"  of  Dante's  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  that  “broadness”  might  easily  have 
been  heresy  in  an  age  when  the  Holy  See  turned 
all  its  enemies  into  heretics.  After  reading 
Professor  dc  Salvio's  evidence  it  is  easy  to  sur¬ 
mise  that  if  the  Commedia  had  been  well  known 
before  Dante's  death,  its  author  might  well 
have  attrac^led  a  bolt  from  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Vatican. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Heresiarchs,  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Salvio  argues  that  Dante  muA  have 
known  the  wide-spread  heresies  of  his  day 
and  hesitated  to  condemn  them  because  they 
were  a  reaction  to  the  corruption  of  the 
Church.  Using  St.  Thomas  chiefly  as  a  measure 
of  orthodoxy,  he  shows  how  unorthodox  was 
Dante's  attitude  toward  pagan  philosophy, 
temporal  power,  papal  decisions,  masses  and 
indulgences  for  the  dead. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  those  few  who 
ftill  belkve  that  Dante  was  a  conformist,  and 
its  precise  information  should  be  a  great  aid 
to  the  teacher  of  Dante. — Reginald  F.  French. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Andrea  Majocchi.  Life  amd  Death.  The 

Autobiography  of  a  Surgeon.  Translated 

by  Wallace  Brockway.  New  York.  Knight 
Publications.  1937-  $2.75. — ^This  charming 
autobiography  of  one  of  Italy's  foremost  sur¬ 
geons  not  only  records  the  tremendous  progress 
of  surgery  in  Italy  but  it  also  records  the  inner 
thou^ts  and  ideals  of  a  master  surgeon  as  they 
have  rarely  been  recorded  before.  Dr.  Majoc¬ 
chi  carries  his  reader  with  him  from  his  Student 
days  through  his  trying  period  at  the  Obstet¬ 
rical  Nation  in  Milan  until  finally  he  becomes 
the  kindly,  sympathetic  and  celebrated  surgeon 
he  is  today.  He  has  many  thoughtful  comments 
on  the  problems  of  the  surgeon,  the  difficulties 
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that  lie  in  his  path,  the  differences  between 
American  and  European  surgery,  etc. — J.  A.  B. 

0  Keith  Scott  Watson.  Single  to  Sf>ain.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1937.  $2.00. — Scott  Wat¬ 
son,  an  English  journalist,  enlisted  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Column  in  November,  1936,  and 
reports  the  Spanish  civil  war  as  he  saw  it 
in  Barcelona  and  in  Madrid,  both  as  a  soldier 
acftually  on  the  front  and  later  as  a  joumali^. 
Written  like  a  novel,  w'ith  no  propaganda  to 
sow,  Scott  Watson's  book  offers  a  vivid  account 
of  the  world's  most  momentous  civil  war,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Madrid  under  siege  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  city's  population  faced 
the  crisis.  Many  celebrated  literary  and  cultural 
figures  are  met  in  Scott  Watson's  pages,  in 
Spain  to  combat  fascism — Ralph  Bates,  the 
novelist,  Ludwig  Renn,  Rene  Masson,  the 
designer,  Kurt  Eisner,  etc. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Halfdan  Gregersen.  Ibsen  and  Spain.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1936. 

209  pages. — In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Harvard 
Studies  in  Romance  Languages,  Mr.  Gregersen 
traces  the  entrance  of  Ibsenian  drama  into 
Spain  and  its  influence  on  Spanish  playwrights. 
Ibsen  was  made  known  in  Spain  chiefly  by  com¬ 
panies  of  Italian  adtors  and  by  French  transla¬ 
tions  of  his  plays.  A  consideration  of  the  plays 
by  Echegaray,  Gald6s,  Benavente,  Martinez 
Sierra  and  Araqui^tain  which  show  Ibsenian 
characfteri^ics,  and  of  Spanish  criticism  of 
Ibsen,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
Spaniards  generally  do  not  like  Ibsen,  his  worb 
have  had  an  indirect  influence  on  Spanish 
drama.  Spanish  playwrights  have  joined  those  of 
other  countries  in  the  “tendency  to  abandon 
melodrama  for  a  more  sober  description  of 
humanity.” — Olive  Hatves.  University  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

•  Dorothy  Lasher-Schlitt.  Grillparzer's  At¬ 
titude  Toward  the  Jews.  New  York.  The 

Author.  1936.  128  pages. — Miss  Lasher- 
Schlitt  (Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1935), 
an  in^rudtor  of  German  at  Brooklyn  College, 
has  attacked  a  que^ion  of  particular  intereA 
at  present,  with  great  thoroughness.  Her 
dissertation  is  concise  and  complete  and 
the  material  well  in  hand.  She  discusses  Grill- 
parzer's  Weltanschauung,  the  hi^ory  of  the 
Jews  in  Vienna,  the  melancholy,  disillusioned 
author's  many  intere^ing  contacts  with  them, 
his  diredt  expressions  of  opinion  concerning 
Jews,  as  found  in  the  diaries  and  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  his  indiredt  expressions  of  opinion  about 
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Jews  in  Die  Judin  von  Toledo,  Esther,  poems 
and  epigrams.  She  concludes  that  his  seeming 
antagonism  toward  Jews  cx)lledtively  and  his 
liberal  tolerance  of  individual  Jews  are  evi' 
dence  of  the  dualism  and  inconsistency  of  his 
personality.  Her  conclusions  are  reasonable, 
and  her  bibliography  will  be  invaluable  to  any 
^udent  of  German  literature.  The  entire  thesis 
deserves  high  praise  as  a  piece  of  intelligent, 
useful,  exhaustive  research. — Mary  McKittricl^. 
Pittsburgh. 

•  J.  G.  Legge.  Chanticleer.  A  Study  of  the 
French  Muse.  New  York.  Dutton.  1936. 
395  pages.  $3.00. — Announced  as  “a  collection 
of  translations,”  this  book  is  much  more  than 
that.  Mr.  Legge  has  written  a  concise  and  vivid 
hi^ory  of  a  thousand  years  of  French  verse, 
from  the  Cantilene  de  Sainte  Eulalie  to  Francis 
Jammes,  illustrating  his  text  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  translations  of  carefully  selected 
poems.  He  sets  each  poem  in  its  period,  as  well 
as  in  the  writer's  work,  by  means  of  critical 
and  biographical  sketches.  No  period  is 
neglected.  He  devotes  seventy  pages  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  early  and  late,  verse  closed 
even  to  those  who  read  modem  French  easily. 
The  originals  of  the  poems  are  printed  in  an 
appendix. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  Mr.  Legge  has 
made  a  rather  unusual  selection.  He  gives 
Louise  Labe  as  much  space  as  Marot  because 
she  is  an  intere^ing  Granger  to  mo^t  readers, 
and  of  Hugo  he  chooses  a  few  simple,  charming 
poems  rather  than  those  in  which  the  organ' 
mouthed  poet  blares  in  bombastic  fury.  The 
recondite,  the  precious,  the  oversubtle  are 
avoided.  Of  the  mediaev'al  lyrics,  it  is  the 
popular  carole  and  paStourelle  that  are  repre- 
sented,  rather  than  the  erudite,  formal  canzone 
which  Ezra  Pound  has  so  ably  translated. 

To  reveal  the  French  Muse  to  the  English 
reader,  Mr.  Legge  has  had  to  translate,  with 
a  minimum  of  adulteration,  the  ideas,  form  and 
poetic  qualities  of  6fty  different  poets,  of  almo^ 
as  many  periods.  He  is  not  always  able  to 
preserve  the  intangible  qualities  of  the  original 
poems,  but  his  translations  are  always  very 
close  to  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  originals. 
If,  in  his  heavy-footed  rendering,  the  Cantilme 
de  Sainte  Eulalie  loses  its  naive,  other-world 
charm,  his  translation  of  other  poems,  such  as 
Du  Bellay’s  D'un  vanneur  de  ble  aux  vents, 
are  very  successful. — H.  G.  Harvey.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Roche^r. 
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•  JaegermeAer  Plov.  The  CaStle  of  Content' 
ment.  Chicago.  Willett,  Clark.  1937.  253 

pages.  $2.00. — JaegermeAer  Plov  is  the  pen- 
name  of  Gunnar  Nislev,  Danish  gentleman 
farmer  and  newspaper  essayi^  who  at  this 
moment  tops  the  li^  of  Danish  writers  for 
popularity.  The  CaStle  of  Contentment  is  a  sort 
of  diary,  which  artistically  recounts  the  day- 
by-day  happenings  about  Plov's  farm.  The 
progress  of  the  seasons,  from  the  fir^  wild 
flowers,  the  leafing  of  the  trees,  and  the  return 
of  the  ducks,  is  Studied  with  more  interest  than 
the  planting,  growth  and  harve^ing  of  crops. 
The  author  is  effective  at  description,  and 
his  pages  pass  before  the  reader's  eye  like  a 
series  of  paintings.  The  book  is  not  lacking  in 
information,  but  its  author  is  more  a  man  of 
feelings  than  of  knowledge  and  definite  pur¬ 
poses.  He  is  emotionally  so  high-strung  that  any 
serious  problem  brings  tears  to  his  eyes,  and 
an  unfortunate  feature  of  his  book  is  his  appar¬ 
ent  feeling  that  his  wife  and  children  are  not 
sympathetic  with  him.  Goodwife  Plov  criti¬ 
cizes  and  scolds;  her  sons  make  no  secret  of  the 
friCt  that  their  father's  conduct  does  not  always 
meet  their  approval. — But  to  any  lover  of 
nature  the  book  will  prove  an  album  of  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. — M. 
T.  H. 

•  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Some  Spanish 
American  Poets.  Philadelphia.  University 

of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1937.  559  pages.  $1.50. 
— With  Spanish  text  and  English  translation 
feeing  each  other,  this  representative  anthology 
of  222  poems  by  ninety  Latin  poets,  out  of 
print  since  1929,  has  been  re-issued  at  half 
the  original  price.  It  has  the  original  illuminat¬ 
ing  foreword  in  English  and  Spanish,  by  Isaac 
Goldberg,  and  practically  no  changes  except 
a  reduction  in  thickness  because  of  lighter 
paper,  and  a  jacket  a  bit  darker  than  the 
original.  It  is  valuable  for  the  light  it  ca^s  on 
the  mind  of  Latin  America. — W,  K.  J. 

•  Leonid  Leonov.  Sl(utarevsl(y.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1936. 444  pages.  $2.50. — 

The  original  was  reviewed  in  these  pages,  in 
July  1934.  In  this  novel  Leonov,  no  longer 
haunted  by  the  now  defrinCt  inquisitorial 
RAPP,  resumes  his  fevorite  theme  of  the 
individual  vs  society.  His  hero,  the  old 
scientiA  Skutarevsky,  is  fece  to  face  with  the 
revolutionary  regime.  At  fir^  he  bridles  up, 
is  full  of  suspicions  and  contempt  for  the 
up^rts  and  ignoramuses.  Leonov  does  not 
spare  negative  details  to  show  up  the  new 
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syAem.  At  the  same  time  he  has  Skutarevsky 
break  through  the  cru^  of  externals,  and 
realize  the  essentially  fine  and  va^  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  productive  and  creative  efforts  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Skutnrevsky  grows  young,  free, 
and  fearless.  He  discards  old  super^itions, 
breaks  the  fetters  of  uncongenial  relatives 
(wife  and  son),  fails  to  he  discouraged  by 
failure  in  his  co^ly  experiments  and  draws 
limitless  ^rength  from  the  hearty  support  he 
receives  from  the  Government  and  from  his 
“comrades,”  the  factory  workers.  Leonov 
shows  the  possibility  of  bridging  the  chasm 
between  the  individual  and  sexiety,  of  render¬ 
ing  them  mutually  helpful  and  valuable. — A.  K. 

•  Nicholas  O^rovsky,  The  Maying  of  a 
Hero.  New  York.  Dutton.  1937.  440 

pages.  $2.50. — The  original.  How  the  Steel 
Has  Been  Forged,  was  reviewed  in  the  laA 
Winter  issue  of  Bool{s  Abroad.  Mr.  Alec 
Brown’s  adequate  translation  will  be  greeted 
by  lovers  of  literature  and  by  indents  of  the 
new  Russia.  Oftrovsky  lived  and  died  he¬ 
roically,  a  living  example  of  ideali^ic  youth 
challenging  all  ob^cles  and  drawbacks.  The 
ftory,  an  episcxle  in  New  Russia's  wars  and 
civil  wars,  is  authentic  and  largely  auto¬ 
biographical.  Ocxasionally  one  is  aware  of 
the  author's  lack  of  sureness  in  his  method, 
and  at  times  the  editorial  tone  sounds  tco 
obvious.  Yet  as  a  fira  novel,  palpitating  with 
blexxi  and  life.  The  Malting  of  a  Hero  leaves 
an  indelible  impression. — A.  fC. 

•  Oskar  Gellert.  Tiz  esztendo.  Budape^. 

“Nyugat.”  1937- — Oskar  Gellert  is  one  of 

the  be^t  known  Hungarian  poets.  In  this  new 
bcx)k,  which  contains  his  selected  work,  he 
enables  the  discerning  reader  to  enter  into 
the  spiritual  wealth  of  a  creative  personality 
that  is  unique  in  contemporary  Hungarian 
literature.  Gellert  is  a  pure  poet.  His  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  delicacy,  his  indirecftly  revealed  moral 
nobility,  his  ae^hetic  integrity,  here  find 
concise  but  unmi^kable  expression.  As  the 
Hungarian  critic,  Aladar  Schopflin,  puts  it,  his 
free  verse  is  not  afflicted  with  the  irresponsible 
or  easy-going  Icxjseness  of  so  many  mediocre 
poets;  it  is  free,  but  it  is  also  disciph'ned  as 
pextic  freedom  should  be.  His  words  strike 
and  caress,  they  hint  and  describe,  they  ^ir 
and  pacify;  they  ma^r  him  as  much  as  he 
maAers  them.  There  is  metaphysical  trend  in 
Gell^rt’s  poetry,  a  provocative  sense  of  value 
controlled  by  the  Arength  of  masculine  emo- 
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tions. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Cleveland  College, 
WeAem  Reserve  University. 

•  Jan  Wlekliriski  and  others.  Slownil{  Tech 
niezny.  W  Czeterech  Jezybach.  Czesd  I. 

Angielsl{i  -  PoIsf(i  -  Francusl(i  -  T^temiecl^i.  War¬ 
szawa.  Sklad  Glowny.  Ksiegamia  Techniezna. 
1937.  486  pages. — This  four-language  techno¬ 
logical  didtionary  wras  intended  primarily  for 
the  use  of  Polish  Audents,  technicians  and 
scientiAs,  and  this  firA  volume  begins  with 
the  English  presumably  because  the  scientific 
material  which  these  persons  needed  to  read 
was  more  frequently  in  English  than  in  any 
other  language.  But  it  will  be  very  useful  to 
American  science  Audents.  College  and  high 
school  modem  language  teachers,  who  are 
usually  not  authorities  on  scientific  subjeds 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  modem 
language  teachers,  know  how  embarrassingly 
numerous  the  young  fellows  are  whose  in- 
tereA  in  the  foreign  languages  they  may  be 
Audying  is  mainly  an  intereA  in  its  scientific 
or  mechanical  literature,  and  who  are  over¬ 
ready  with  such  queAions  as  “Professor,  what 
do  you  call  a  ‘landing  gear  Arut’  in  French?” 
or  “Professor,  what's  the  German  word  for 
‘alternating  current  motor'?”  With  this  handy 
volume  in  reach,  the  Professor  may  be  able 
to  cover  his  embarrassment.  The  approximately 
15,000  words  and  terms  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  with  excellent  judgment,  and  have 
Aood  up  well  under  a  fairly  careful  checking. 
So  compadt  a  special  didtionary  could  not  be 
expedled  to  take  the  place  of  a  general  dic¬ 
tionary,  although  some  of  them  make  a  feeble 
effort  to  do  so.  There  is  pradtically  nothing  in 
this  book  but  Aridly  scientific  terms. — H.  K.  B. 

•  BaAos  de  Avila.  ^ue£loes  de  anthropologia 
brasileira.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civiliza5ao 

Brasileira.  1935.  164  pages. — This  treatise 
concerns  itself  partly  with  Anthropology  in 
general,  but  moAly  with  that  science  as  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil.  Part  of  the  book 
is  in  popular  language,  clear  and  intereAing 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  Much  of  the  text, 
however,  is  suitable  only  for  the  specialiA. 
Thus  we  have  mathematical  formulae  and 
graphs  drawn  up  for  use  in  the  Audy  of 
biometry.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  physical 
development  of  school  children,  while  in  more 
technical  language  we  have  remarks  on  the 
determination  of  the  cephalic  index.  The  latter 
part  of  the  Audy  deals  with  various  races  and 
their  diAinguishing  charadteriAics.  The  author 
gives  ample  evidence  of  his  maAery  of  the 
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science  he  expounds.  This  volume  is  a  number 
in  a  series  having  to  do  with  various  phases 
of  the  anthropology  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brazil,  especially  the  Negroes. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Flavio  de  Carvalho.  Experiencia  J^o.  2- 
Sao  Paulo.  Irmaos  Ferraz.  1931. 163  pages. 

—The  author — civil  engineer,  archited,  and 
sclf^yled  decorator  of  Surreali^  trend — is 
also  a  ^udent  of  psychology  who  creates, 
purposely,  situations  in  which  to  ^udy  crowd 
rcadions.  The  experiment  described  and 
analy::ed  in  this  volume  was  the  deliberate 
provocation  of  the  participants  in  a  religious 
procession,  by  refusing  to  remove  his  hat.  In 
the  firft  part  of  the  book,  he  traces  the  reac' 
tions  of  the  various  elements  composing  the 
crowd;  in  the  second,  he  analyzes  both  these 
reactions  and  his  own,  launching  into  a  Freu¬ 
dian  ^udy  of  fear,  religion  and  patriotism.  His 
book  is  dull,  cynical  and  ego-saturated;  shows 
a  di^inctly  anti-religious  bias,  and  betrays  a 
marked  Freudian  influence. — Eula  K.  Long. 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 

•  Ruy  Cime  Lima.  Principios  de  Direito  Ad- 
miniilrativo  brasileiro.  Porto  Alegre.  Li- 

vraria  do  Globo.  1937- 178  pages. — None  but  a 
lawyer  would  be  capable  of  interpreting  the 
points  of  law  treated  by  the  learned  author, 
who  is  professor  of  admini^rative  law  in  the 
University  of  Porto  Alegre.  It  indicates  the 
diAineftions  between  admini^rative  law  and 
other  branches  of  jurisprudence.  Among  other 
matters  the  Penal  code  is  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  similarities  and  differences  as 
compared  to  the  disciplinary  workings  of  the 
Admini^rative  law.  For  in^nce,  the  Penal 
code  can  pun  sh  only  the  delinquent  in  person, 
while  the  Administrative  law  can  extend 
certain  disciplinary  measures,  in  the  form  of 
fines,  to  his  heirs.  Lawyers,  especially  those 
interested  in  the  Brazilian  ccxie,  will  no  doubt 
find  profit  in  this  treatise. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Flavio  de  R.  Carvalho.  Os  ossos  do  mundo. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel.  1936.  195  pages. — 

This  book  is  iconoclastic,  or  if  not  so,  at  least 
advocative  of  Strange  theories  which  will  evoke 
plenty  of  controversy.  The  author  Stresses  the 
phallic  element  in  Christianity,  a  thesis  which 
he  develops  from  several  points  of  view.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Madona  e  Bambino,  for  instance, 
he  cites  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  as 
proving  his  contention.  He  ascribes  the  ills 


which  beset  modem  Europe  to  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  decay,  in  turn,  was 
brought  about  by  Christianity.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  restored  the  sexual  element  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  which  had  been  dormant  for 
centuries,  depicting  a  bearded  Christ,  symbolic 
of  virility,  and  a  Virgin  whose  principal  trait 
was  fecundity.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  “the 
conservation  of  the  beard  of  Christ  was  an 
effort  of  the  Church  to  avoid  dissolution.” 
We  are  even  given  to  understand  that  the 
exhortations  of  Mussolini  to  women  to  bear 
many  children  and  the  imposition  of  special 
taxes  on  celibates  is  due  to  this  doArine  of 
fecundity,  which  is  a  part  of  Chriaian  sym¬ 
bolism.  Space  forbids  comment  on  other  Grange 
ideas  advanced  by  the  author,  who  seems  to 
be  rather  obsessed  by  the  matter  of  sex.  Let 
us  end  by  quoting  his  opinion  of  vegetarians: 
“Vegetarians  are  terrible  and  fierce  people,  who 
make  use  of  vegetarianism  to  hide  the  blackness 
of  their  souls.  .  .  .”  This  book  is  interesting, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Gal.  Assis  Brasil.  Batalha  de  Caiboate. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 

128  pages. — From  the  days  of  Columbus  the 
boundaries  between  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  in  dispute. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  controversy  was 
largely  confined  to  the  region  of  the  Parand, 
where  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine 
border  on  Brazil.  Even  between  the  missionary 
fathers  and  the  tribes  under  their  tutelage 
the  contest  was  waged.  Rebellions  among  the 
aborigines,  excited,  or  at  least  tacitly  supported, 
by  their  religious  leaders,  occurred  on  occasion. 
The  battle  of  Caiboate,  in  1756,  resulted  in  the 
complete  rout  of  the  Guaranis  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  While  the  account  of  this 
battle  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  narrative 
before  us,  the  author  does  not  fril  to  throw 
much  light  upon  these  troublous  times  in 
eighteenth  century  Brazil. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima.  Memorias. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olympio.  1937- — 

This  work,  the  entire  edition  of  which  was 
sold  out  in  Brazil  within  a  few  months  of  its 
appearance,  should  prove  of  considerable 
intere^  to  those  who,  in  this  country,  devote 
themselves  to  the  Audy  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  particularly  Latin  American  afeirs. 
Its  author  was  admittedly  one  of  the  out^and' 
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ing  Brazilian  diplomats  of  his  generation  and 
as  such  represented  his  country  in  many  capitals 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  including  Wash' 
ington  where  he  lived  as  6r^t  secretary  of  Icga' 
tion  from  1896  to  1900.  But  he  holds  many 
other  titles  to  our  e^eem  and  admiration:  he 
was  an  eminent  hi^orian,  author  of  many  mas' 
terfiil  pages  on  the  colonial  hi^ory  of  Brazil 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  his  Dorn  Joao  VI  no 
Brasil;  he  was  a  di^inguished  litterateur  who 
possessed  both  the  power  of  observ’ation  and 
expression;  and  he  was  a  man  endowed  with  a 
very  noble  and  generous  nature  who  could 
throw  himself  whole  heartedly  into  the  d  fence 
of  a  lo^  cause  or  of  a  friend  or  even  of  an 
unknown  person  whom  he  might  consider 
wronged.  E)r.  Lima's  Memoirs  are  written  in  a 
vivid  ^yle  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  people, 
events  and  books  is  always  intere^ing  because 
it  expresses  with  absolute  candor  his  own 
feelings  and  opinions. 

To  the  editor  the  present  reviewer  wishes 
to  sugge^  the  need  of  a  more  careful  reading 
of  the  proofs  before  the  next  printing  of  Dr. 
Lima’s  work  is  undertaken.  Dr.  Lima,  who  was 
so  careful  and  exadting  in  matters  of  detail, 
would  not  like  the  typographical  errors  and 
others  of  which  the  present  issue  is  full. — 
R.  d'Efa.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Pontes  de  Miranda.  O  Problemafundamen' 
tal  do  conhecimento.  Porto  Alegre.  Livra' 
ria  do  Globo.  1937.  246  pages. — Pontes  de 
Miranda  is  one  of  the  foremo^  sociologies  in 
all  South  America,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Letters  in  Brazil,  and  a  Corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Sociological  Society. 
He  has  also  written  books  in  German.  Ultra' 
modem,  thoroughly  scientific,  he  has  pub' 
lished  more  than  thirty  books,  ranging  from 
judicial  and  sociological  eudies  to  de  luxe  edi' 
tions  of  poetry — ^  which  proves  that  he  is  a 
typical  Latin! 

This  volume  of  scientific  psychology,  The 
Fundamental  Problem  of  Knowledge,  was 
written,  as  he  ^tes  in  his  preface,  because, 
although  it  had  been  long  needed,  no  one 
else  had  produced  it.  He  approaches  the  sub' 
jedt  in  a  spirit  of  respedt  for  its  magnitude, 
determination  for  accuracy,  and  withal  humil' 
ity  as  to  his  own  limitations. 

Some  of  the  Chapter  headings  are:  Classic 
and  Scientific  Philosophy;  Fadts  of  the  World 
and  of  the  EgO'dreams  and  hallucinations;  Prag' 
matism:  Contemporary  attempts  at  solutions; 
Philosophical  Consequences  of  the  Critical 


Order.  Such  a  li^  is  sufficient  to  demon^ratt 
the  magnitude  of  the  subjedt  and  the  scope  of 
his  treatment.  He  quotes  some  two  hundred 
scientists,  from  Plato  and  Pythagoras  to  Ein¬ 
stein,  the  majority  German. — Eula  K.  Long, 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 

•  Benjamin  Lima.  Esse  Jorge  de  Lima!  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Adersen.  1933.  184  pages. 

6$000. — Another  adulatory  offering  to  the 
much  publicized  author  of  Calunga,  O  anjo, 
etc.  Sedtions  are  devoted  to  Lima  as  noveli, 
essayist  and  poet,  with  the  author's  youthful- 
sounding  admiration  breaking  into  verse  at  the 
end.  (Incidentally,  author  and  subjedt  are  rxx 
relatives.)  The  book  is  wordy,  gushing  and  in 
reality  says  nothing. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

•  Cianon  Alfredo  X.  Pedrosa.  Compendic 
de  literatura  criSla.  Porto  Alegre.  Livn- 

ria  do  Globo.  1937-  233  pages. — This  volume 
IS  one  of  a  series  published  by  the  Globo  Co., 
in  accordance  with  its  announced  policy  of 
“affording  the  lovers  of  arts  and  sciences  a 
library  of  works.  .  .  indispensable  to  a  solid 
cultural  foundation.’’ 

The  author.  Professor  of  Portuguese  and 
Literature  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary 
of  Olinda,  State  of  Pernambuco,  wrote  it  fa 
text'book  use  in  the  Seminary.  It  shows  the 
di^indtly  orthodox  viewpoint  which  won  fa 
it  the  Imprimatur  of  ecclesia^ical  authorities. 
Offering  as  his  definition  of  literature:  “every 
manife^tion  of  human  intelligence  which.  . . 
awakes  in  one  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  either 
by  the  perfedtion  of  its  form  or  the  excellena 
of  its  ideas,’’  he  dismisses  as  unworthy  of  ^udy 
any  writings  that  do  not  measure  up  to  this 
definition,  classifying  some  as  “Satanic.”  The 
book  contains  chapters  on  Ancient  Hebrew, 
Hindu,  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  and  on 
Chri^ftian  literature  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. — Eula  K.  Long.  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

•  Reinaldo  Moura.  Outorw.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  102  pages.  5$000.— 

Now  in  his  late  thirties  and  editor  of  the 
Government  daily  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Reinaldo  Moura — already  author  of  an 
ultra'reali^ic  novel^ — turns  his  hand  to  verse. 
In  the  prefrice,  he  confesses  that  Outono  is 
not  the  book  he  had  dreamed  of  writing,  but 
“a  fir^  book  of  exercises.”  He  ignores  conven' 
tional  forms  of  poetry,  ignores  pundtuation 
marks  and  dispenses  with  capitals.  He  is,  by 
turns,  reali^ic  (as  in  his  poems  on  Beer,  Rein' 
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forced  Concrete  and  the  Woman  in  Caoutchouc, 
and  idealist  (as  in  Rosa  Miilica). 

Flowing  rhythm,  pidluresque  imagery,  and 
love  of  beauty  in  nature  charadterize  many  of 
his  poems.  But  there  is  too  much  draining 
after  effedt,  and  an  unju^ifiable  coining  of 
words.  Some  poems  are  of  a  purely  local 
intere^  and  contain  references  to  local  places 
and  personal  friends. 

Moura  shows  plainly  his  admiration  for 
Maeterlinck,  Thomas  Mann,  Francis  Jammes, 
Conan  Doyle,  Gounod,  Debussy,  Chopin  and 
Paderewski. — Eula  K.  Long.  Roanoke,  Vir' 
ginia. 

•  Eduardo  Frieiro.  O  cabo  das  Tormentas. 
Belo  Horizonte.  Os  Amigos  do  Livro. 

1936.  271  pages.  8$000. — The  torments  of  the 
hero  of  this  ^ory  begin  at  about  the  age  of 
forty,  a  critical  age  in  the  life  of  man,  according 
to  the  author.  In  his  early  life  he  had  been  an 
ideal  husband  and  father,  but  he  becomes  the 
vidim  of  an  obscure  mental  disorder,  from  which 
he  recovers  only  to  lead  a  changed  life.  He 
plunges  into  immorality,  has  one  midress  after 
another,  and  when  he  and  his  lated  conqued 
are  run  down  and  discovered  by  a  jealous 
husband,  the  wife  leaps  from  a  high  window  to 
her  death.  The  two  men  descend  to  the  side' 
walk,  view  the  remains  and  decide  that  the 
dead  woman  sacriftced  her  life  to  save  her 
husband  from  the  crime  of  murder,  which  he 
was  about  to  commit,  and  her  lover  from  death. 
The  narrative  ends  when  the  latter,  although 
denying  all  religious  faith,  contemplates  confes' 
sion  to  a  Catholic  prie^,  not  to  save  his  soul, 
“em  cuja  imortalidade  nao  creio,  mas  para  ten' 
tar  alguma  coisa  que  minore  a  tri^eza  e  a  misc' 
ria  moral  que  abateram  sobre  mim.”  One  would 
hardly  expect  one  in  such  abjedt  misery  as  this 
to  bother  about  what  is  to  befall  him  in  the 
future. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Joao  Maia.  Andre,  o  Farrapo.  Porto  Ale' 
gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936  1C9  pages. — 

Among  other  consequences  of  the  Farrapo 
Centennial  celebration  is  the  publication  of 
Joao  Maia’s  fir^t  novel.  Starting  as  melodrama, 
it  becomes  gruesomely  reali^ic,  but  remains 
florid  throughout.  Andre’s  disheartening  ad' 
ventures  in  the  Farrapo  War  are  narrated  with 
life  in  Southern  Brazil  of  1835  as  a  background. 
Something  less  amateurish  might  have  been 
expected  of  a  member  of  the  Academia  de 
Letras  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  similarity  between  this  book  and  tales 


of  the  early  American  SouthweA  (vide  Seals' 
field,  Marryat,  May,  etc.)  is  notable,  but  is 
not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  striking 
parallels  in  the  histories  of  Rio  Grande  and  of 
Texas.  Fighting  frontiersmen  and  cowboys 
upheld  both  the  Farrapo  (1835-45)  and  the 
Lone  Star  Republic  (1836'45). — James  Long. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Kal{  my  ilrotli  Metro.  Moskva.  I^oria 
fabrik  i  zavodov.  1936.  715  pages.  15 

rubles. — This  sumptuous  volume,  with  por' 
traits,  woodcuts,  drawings,  and  photographs, 
is  a  record  of  the  con^ru<ftion  of  the  Moscow 
subway.  The  Russians  are  ju^ly  proud  of  their 
achievement,  remarkable  as  an  engineering 
feat  and  eAhetically.  To  the  weAem  reader 
the  account  may  sound  a  bit  bomba^ic  and 
naive.  Especially  in  this  country  one  is  accus' 
tomed  to  meet  architectural  and  engineering 
accomplishments  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  one 
reads  on,  however,  one  begins  to  underftand 
the  cause  of  their  enthusiasm.  Individually  and 
collectively  the  builders  of  the  “Metro” 
refer  to  it  as  “our”  subway.  The  Young  Com' 
munits,  who  helped  in  various  sections,  voiced 
the  general  sentiment  when  they  regarded  the 
task  as  national,  as  another  demontration  of 
Soviet  skill,  planned  organization,  unselfish 
devotion,  integrity  and  efficiency  Labor  and 
its  results  have  come  to  possess  a  symbolical 
significance  in  the  Soviet  Union. — A.  K. 

•  Zhenshchina  v  SSSR.  Moskva.  Soyuzor' 
guchet.  1937.  190  pages.  3.60  rubles. — 

Geroini  sotsialiSfichesl^avo  truda.  Leningrad. 
Partizdat.  1936.  170  pages.  6  rubles. — Both 
books  deal  with  women  in  Soviet  Russia.  The 
firt  is  a  compact  set  of  ^ti^ics,  illu^rating  the 
progress  of  women  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  fir^  Five  Year  Plan.  Their  accomplish- 
ments  in  all  phases  of  life  are  ^riking  not  only 
in  comparison  with  their  conditions  before 
1917,  but  also  when  compared  with  the  present 
^tus  of  women  in  we^em  countries.  One 
realizes  the  virtual  disappearance  of  sex  ine' 
quality,  as  one  feces  the  eloquent  figures  that 
show  the  ever  mounting  proportion  of  women 
in  indutry  and  agriculture,  in  the  “liberal” 
professions,  in  administration  and  politics. 

The  other  book,  “Heroines  of  SodaliSt 
Labor,”  reprcxduces  speeches  by  prominent 
women  of  various  nationalities  and  professions, 
delivered  at  State  conferences  in  Moscow.  Por- 
traits  and  scenes  add  vividness  to  this  display 
of  a  new  aristocracy.  Ingenuous  and  often 
naive,  the  speeches  reveal  a  new  mentah'ty,  a 
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sense  of  dignity  and  pride,  a  boundless  faith  and 
determination.  Such  women  were  unthinkable 
before  1917-—  A.  K. 

•  V.  Y.  Vise.  Morya  Sovets}{oy  Ar}{U}{i.  Len- 
ingrad.  Glavsevmorputi.  1936.  496  pages. 

13  rubles. — Professor  Vise,  himself  an  Ardtic 
explorer  of  note,  has  written  a  hi^ory  of  Ardtic 
explorations  from  the  earlier  times  to  our  own 
day.  The  importance  of  the  northern  sea  route, 
for  commercial  and  military  purposes,  has 
been  long  recognized,  but  it  has  assumed  a 
special  timeliness  in  recent  years,  in  view  of 
the  pending  conflidt  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  Maps  and  illu^rations,  some  of  them 
rare  curiosities,  add  to  the  fascination  of  the 
account.  The  author  begins  with  the  ancient 
Vedas  and  Ave^s  and  the  earlier  Greek 
reports,  traces  Scandinavian  and  Russian 
expeditions,  the  sixteenth  century  English 
attempts,  and  onto  the  intensiBed  efforts  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  A  thrilling  chapter 
is  given  to  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  de  Long, 
under  the  auspices  of  James  Gordon  Bennett. 
Aerial  attempts  are  fully  described,  from 
Andre’s  balloon  to  the  dramatic  flight  of 
Nobile.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  such 
recent  efforts  as  Professor  Schmidt's  “Chelyus' 
kin”  expedition  and  the  heroic  rescue  of  its 
crew  by  Soviet  fliers. — A.  K. 

•  V.  Kirpotin.  Aleksandr  Sergeyevich  Push' 
l(in.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1937- 155  pages. 

1.50  rubles. — A  popular  biography  of  the  poet 
by  a  leading  Soviet  critic.  Kirpotin  interprets 
the  faefts  of  Pushkin's  life  and  work  from  a 
Marxian  point  of  view,  using  quotations  from 
the  man’s  poetry  and  prose  to  support  his  con- 
elusions.  The  la^  chapter  deals  with  Pushkin's 
closeness  to  the  Soviet  citizens,  his  “heirs.” — 
A.  K. 

•  ViSlavi{a  ui(rainsl{oho  narodnoho  mi^etst' 
va.  Kiev'Moskva.  Department  of  Art, 

People's  Commissars  of  the  Ukraine.  1936.  18 
rubles. — Reprodueftions  of  Ukrainian  folk  art, 
with  a  brief  introdutftion  in  Ukrainian,  Russian, 
and  French.  Aside  from  such  old  arts  of  the 
Ukraine  as  embroideries,  pottery  and  wood' 
carving,  the  album  shows  some  later  develop' 
ments,  unmi^kably  SovietiA.  For  example, 
Ukrainian  weaving  and  tapeAry  have  been 
given  a  fresh  incentive  by  the  revolution.  One 
may  regret  that  the  native  designs,  ab^racfl 
and  geometrical,  are  being  replaced  by  reprc' 
sentational  themes.  Social  problems  are  appat' 
ently  too  absorbing  to  be  ignored  even  by 


native  weavers,  moralists,  or  potters.  Mo^  of 
the  reproductions  are  a  feaSt  to  the  eye. — A.  K. 

•  G.  V.  Zhidkov.  Pushljm  v  Pa» 

lel(ha.  Moskva'Leningrad.  Izogiz.  1937. 

166  pages.  17  rubles. — The  village  of  Palekh  ha* 
been  famous  as  a  community  of  icon  painters. 
Since  the  revolution  these  humble  arti^s  have 
applied  their  traditional  Byzantine  methods 
to  secular  subjects,  painted  on  lackered  boxes, 
pottery,  and  so  on.  With  the  broadening  of 
their  education,  they  became  interested  in 
literary  themes.  Pushkin  is  one  of  their  favor- 
ite  authors:  “Every  line  of  his  is  a  picture," 
they  say.  His  prose  and  dramas,  his  fairy-tales 
and  narrative  poems,  his  lyrics  even,  have  been 
inspirational  for  the  brush  of  the  ertwhile 
“god-daubers.”  The  present  volume  contains 
forty-nine  representative  paintings  on  Pushkin 
themes.  Most  of  them  are  free  from  the  obvious 
realism  of  bcxik  illustrations.  They  are  delight¬ 
fully  decorative,  primarily.  The  grouping  of 
the  flgures,  the  elongated  anatomy,  the  classic 
folds  of  the  garments,  the  bold  use  of  primary 
colors,  and  the  naive  expressiveness  of  the  faces 
— are  reminis  :ent  of  the  finest  Byzantine 
mosaics.  The  Palekh  case  demon^rates  the 
possibility  of  harmonizing  tradition  with  revo¬ 
lution. — Alexander  Kaun. 

•  Countess  S.  A.  Tolstoy.  Pisma  }{  L.  }{. 
Tolsiomu.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Academia. 

1936.  862  pages.  18  rubles. — A  moSt  illuminat¬ 
ing  document,  these  letters  of  Countess  Sophia 
Tolstoy  to  her  husband,  from  1862,  the  year 
when  he  wooed  her,  to  the  late  fall  of  1910, 
when  he  fled  from  Yasnaya  Polyana,  and  died 
shortly  after.  The  letters  reveal  much  of  the 
family  life  of  the  Tolstoys,  but  above  all  they 
help  one  gauge  the  character  of  the  Countess. 
The  burden  of  marriage  to  a  genius  appears  to 
be  not  altogether  enviable,  especially  when  the 
wife  is  an  independent  personality,  far  from 
the  self-effacing  brand.  For  forty -eight  years 
the  Countess  performed  the  duties  of  wife, 
mother  (she  gave  birth  to  thirteen  children), 
and  manager  of  the  estate,  secretary  to  her 
husband  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
copyist  of  his  manuscripts,  his  business  repre¬ 
sentative.  From  the  letters  one  learns  of  her 
complex  tasks,  of  her  shrewdness  and  efficiency, 
and  of  her  big  motherly  heart.  Toward  the  end 
one  becomes  aware  of  her  growing  fatigue,  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  impatience  with  her  husband, 
whose  later  convidtions  she  failed  to  share. 
The  volume  has  explanatory  notes  and  frag¬ 
ments  from  Tolly’s  letters  to  his  wife,  from 
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which  one  gains  a  clear  notion  of  the  widening 
chasm  in  the  family.  To  be  sure,  the  Countess 
was  responsible  for  Leo’s  flight  and  death,  but 
the  reader  of  her  letters  will  suspend  full  con' 
demnation  of  the  overburdened  woman  who, 
in  her  own  way,  loved  her  husband  deeply  and 
to  the  end.  -Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

•  Veilnil{  Al^ademii  ?^aul{  SSSR,  2'3.  Mosk' 
va'Leningrad.  Akademia  Nauk.  1937-  250 

pages.  3  rubles. — This  special  issue  of  the 
Messenger  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Pushkin  centenary.  Aside  from 
official  speeches  and  papers  of  dubious  value, 
the  issue  contains  a  number  of  genuine  contri¬ 
butions  on  Pushkin’s  ^tyle  and  manuscripts, 
his  place  as  a  hi^orian,  his  letters,  his  appraisal 
by  we^em  critics,  and  other  subjedts.  Like 
other  Soviet  publications,  the  issue  is  well 
illu^rated  with  portraits  of  Pushkin  and  his 
own  drawings. — A.  K. 

•  Valentin  Kataycv.  Rass^azy.  Moskva. 
Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1937-  ISO  pages.  3.50 

rubles. — These  Stories  are  for  the  mo^  part 
short  sketches  by  the  gifted  author  of  Em¬ 
bezzlers,  Time,  Forward!  Squaring  the  Circle, 
and  other  well-known  novels  and  plays.  Kata- 
yev  has  been  reminiscing  lately,  in  these 
sketches  as  well  as  in  his  recent  novel.  Peace 
is  Where  the  Tempests  Blow.  He  fondly  and 
with  great  charm  recon^rudls  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  Odessa.  Though  slight,  these  bits 
sparkle  with  talent  and  wit. — A.  K. 

•  Zlata  Pimat.  Bibliografija  del  slovensl{ih 
pisateljic  (A  Bibliography  of  Works  by 

Slovene  Authoresses).  Ljubljana.  Udruzenje 
univerzitetski  obrazovanih  zena  u  Jugoslaviji. 
1936.  64  pages. — Librarians  will  find  this 
brochure  very  useful  as  a  check  li^  of  books 
published  in  Yugoslavia  up  to  1936.  Mo^  of 
the  books  lifted  here  are  sftill  in  print.  Reading 
of  this  booklet  is  facilitated  by  French  trans¬ 
lations  of  titles. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Slovene 
National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Martin  Kojc.  Ucbenil{  zivljene  (A  Manual 
of  Life).  Translated  from  the  German  by 

Dr.  Fran  Bradad.  Ljubljana.  Umetniska  propa¬ 
ganda.  1936.  144  pages. — This  work  by  a 
Slovene  who  writes  in  German  fir^  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Das  Lehrbuch  des  Lebens. 
Since  then  it  has  been  translated  into  Dutch 
and  will  soon  come  out  in  an  English  trans¬ 
lation. 

A  book  of  mental  healing,  a  livre  a  mediter,  it 
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combines  the  methods  of  hypnotism,  magnetism 
and  coueism,  but  with  this  great  difference: 
these  methods  are  superseded  by  one  with  a 
deeper  under^nding  of  the  psychological 
processes.  There  are  ten  “lertions”  which  the 
patient  mu^  read  until  their  meaning  sinks 
deep  into  his  innermo^  mind. — Anthony  J. 
Klancar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Josip  Horvath.  Politidl{a  povijeSl  Hrvatsl^e 
(A  Political  History  of  Croatia).  Zagreb. 

Binoza.  1937-  500  pages. — The  period  covered 
by  this  work  is  1835-1935,  that  is,  the  period 
from  the  Illyrian  Movement,  which  awakened 
the  Croatians  politically,  to  the  present  time. 
The  book  contains  over  200  illuviations, 
original  texts  of  treaties,  decrees  and  other 
documents,  and  has  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Ferdo  §isi6,  Croatian  hiVorian.  The  author  is 
a  hiVorical  noveliV  of  note  and  an  authority 
on  the  newer  Croatian  political  hiVory. — An¬ 
thony  J.  Klancar.  Slovene  National  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  MuVafa  A.  Mulalid.  Orijent  na  zapadu. 
(The  Orient  in  the  WeV).  Beograd.  M. 

A.  Mulalid,  (jcorgesa  Clemenceau  ul.  12-11. 
1936. — Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  are  the  cultural 
centers  of  the  Yugoslav  Musselmam.  Senator 
Mulalid  has  written  a  fascinating  book  cm  the 
little  known  religious,  cultural,  social  and 
artiVic  life  of  this  people. 

Like  the  intelledtuals  of  modem  Turkey, 
Mulalid  admires  weVern  civilization  and 
hopes,  rather  urges,  for  a  fusion  of  the  beV 
in  Moslem  and  weVern  civilizations.  His 
chapters  on  a  Mussulman's  home  life  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  social  psychology  of  his  race. 
— Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Slovene  National  Lib¬ 
rary,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Milutin  Nehajev.  Knjiga  eseja  (A  Bcx)k 
of  Essays).  Zagreb.  Matica  Hrvatska. 

1936.  170  pages. — Literary  Vudies  of  the  genre 
for  which  Georg  Brandes  was  famous,  Neha- 
jev’s  scientific  outlook  being  apparently  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Brandes',  these  essays  deal  with 
world  literature,  more  particularly  with  Flau¬ 
bert  and  Zola,  TolVoy,  Ibsen  and  Strindberg, 
and  the  problem  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  this 
laV  essay  being  the  moV  significant  of  the  lot. 

As  a  Czech  critic  once  characterized  him, 
Nehajev  was  “a  Hamlet  amidV  the  mcxlem 
movement  of  the  younger  literary  generation; 
an  unhappy,  nervous  individualiV.”  His  prog¬ 
ress  from  Scandinavian  literature  toward  the 
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Russians  and  Shakespeare  makes  him  all  the 
more  under^ndable  to  the  non- Yugoslav 
reader. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Slovene  National 
Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Ivan  Prijatelj.  Doilojevs}{i  in  Tolftoy 
(DoAoyevsky  and  Tol^oy).  Ljubljana. 

Akademska  zalozba.  1936.  172  pages. — Dr. 
Prijatelj  wrote  much  on  modern  Russian  litera- 
ture  during  his  lifetime,  and  these  two  essays 
are  the  la^  that  he  wrote  before  his  death  in 
1936.  His  views  on  DoAoyevsky  as  a  surreali^ 
open  up  new  avenues  of  approach,  and  his 
thesis  that  Tol^oy  is  the  greater  of  reali^s 
carries  convidtion.  Dr.  Prijatelj’s  earlier  work 
on  the  forerunners  of  Russian  realism,  Predhod' 
ntl{i  in  idejni  utemeljitelji  rusl^ega  realizma,  is 
a  maAerpiece  of  literary  criticism. — Anthony 
J.  Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

•  EXrsenka  Maksimovid.  pesme  (New 
Poems).  Beograd.  Savremenik  Srpske  knji- 

zevne  zadruge  1936. — If  we  were  asked 
to  find  an  American  counterpart  for  this 
Serbian  poetess,  we  would  point  to  Sara 
Teasdale.  Amid  the  turmoil  of  our  times 
Desenka  Maksimovid  goes  her  quiet  way,  con- 
fessing  in  pure  lyrical  verse  her  boundless  love 
of  life  and  nature.  One  finds  no  striving  for 
the  New  Objedtivity  in  her  poetry,  no  painful 
bending  for  originality  in  thought  and  form. 
In  h  r  verse  we  have  the  tendered  expression 
of  a  woman’s  soul. — Anthony  J.  Klancar. 
Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Oton  !^upandif .  Dela  Otona  Zupattcic  (The 
Works  of  Oton  l^upandid).  3  vols  Edited 

by  Josip  Vidmar.  Ljubljana.  Akademska 
zalozba.  1936. — If  there  is  ^till  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  ^udent  of  universal  literature 
about  Oton  !^upandid’s  place  among  the  great- 
e^  lyric  poets  of  the  world,  this  three-volume 
anthology  will  dispel  it.  Here  for  the  firA  time 
the  reader  gets  a  pidture  of  all  sides  of  Zupan- 
did's  poetic  creation:  the  erotic,  the  refledtive, 
the  satiric,  the  ironic,  the  symbolic,  the  pa¬ 
triotic,  etc. — Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Slovene 
National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Anton  Bonifadid.  Krv  mail{e  zemlje  (The 
Blood  of  Mother  Earth).  Zagreb.  Matica 
Hrvatska.  1935.  192  pages. — Reading  this 
novel  gives  one  a  new  slant  on  oil  and  its 
workers.  To  the  author  and  his  central  char- 
adter,  Tomo  Juratovid,  petroleum  is  the  blood 
of  Mother  Earth.  The  important  part  that  it 
plays  in  Tomo's  life  is  the  plot  of  the  ^ory. — 


Anthony  J.  KlanHar.  Slovene  National  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Redne  isdaje  GoriH^e  Matice  (Regular 
Publications  of  the  Gorica  Foundation). 
Gorizia.  Unione  Editoriale  Goriziana.  1936. — 
Of  these  Slovene  books  published  in  Italy,  the 
mo^  important  are  France  Bevk’s  novelette, 
Mrtri  se  vracajo  (I  Morti  Ritomano,  Italian 
title)  and  his  travelogue,  Izlet  na  ^pansl(p  (An 
Excursion  into  Spain).  Other  books  include 
Defoe’s  Robinzon,  Verga’s  tales,  Pailir  jeli  in 
druge  novele,  Daudet’s  Tartarin  v  Alpah,  and  a 
volume  of  droll  tales,  Vesele  zgodbe,  by  various 
European  and  American  humori^s,  Mark 
Twain  among  them. — Anthony  J.  KlanHar. 
Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AAA 

“For  almo^  two  centuries  the  intelledhial 
life  of  CJermany  has  shown  a  passionate  inter- 
eA  in  Greek  antiquity,  an  intere^  which  is  a 
unique  phenomenon  in  the  intelledtual  hi^ory 
of  Europe.  There  was  no  direct  connedtion 
between  Germany  and  ancient  Hellas.  Whereas 
Roman  forms,  for  all  their  influence  on  German 
life  through  Church  and  ^ate  tradition,  were 
always  felt  a.s  foreign,  the  German  spirit 
turned  toward  Greek  antiquity  freely,  moved 
by  a  consciousness  of  inner  affinity.  It  was  a 
discovery.  .  .’’ — Gerhard  Eggert,  in  Geift  der 
Zeit,  Berlin. 

“Dr.  Paul  Vanorden  Shaw,  formerly  of 
Columbia  University,  sailed  in  February,  1937, 
to  take  the  chair  of  the  History  of  American 
Civilization  in  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  This  is  the  fir^t  time  an  American  of 
the  United  States  has  been  called  to  a  chair  in 
a  University  of  Hispanic  America.’’ — The 
Hispanic  Attierican  Historical  Review. 

“.  .  .Let  us  reread  Homer,  Ari^otle,  Plato, 
and  let  us  remember  that  Graeco-Roman  anti¬ 
quity  is  the  only  spiritual  pa'ft  that  is  common 
to  the  diverse  civilizations  of  the  Occident. 
Let  us  be  proud  of  the  civilized  and  courteous, 
sensitive  and  generous  men  who  were  our 
anceAors.  And  if  we  wish  this  Graeco-Latin 
heritage,  which  gave  Europe  its  hegemony  and 
its  unity  of  soul,  to  continue  its  adtion  in  the 
world,  let  us  return  to  the  sure  disciplines 
which  have  made  its  con^nt  grandeur.’’ — 
Mario  Meunier,  in  Mercure  de  France. 

The  entire  number  of  La  Revue  Beige  for 
July  1, 1937,  is  devoted  to  Portugal.  There  are 
articles  on  Didtator  Salazar,  on  the  University 
of  Coimbra,  on  the  city  of  Porto,  and  on  the 
country’s  political  and  literary  pa^. 
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PUBLICATION  devoted  to  the  cultural 
accomplishment  of  Czechoslovakia  would 
not  be  complete  without  at  leaA  a  word  con- 
ceming  her  contribution  to  German-language 
literature.  Both  quantitatively  and  in  quality, 
her  part  in  German  writing  has  been  and  ^ill 
is  a^onishing.  The  section  of  Bartels'  Ge- 
schichte  der  dcutschen  Literatur  devoted  to  con¬ 
temporary  authors  li^s  more  di^inguished 
German-language  writers  from  Prague,  an 
out-of-Germany  city  whose  German-speah’ng 
population  is  a  minority,  than  from  Reichs- 
German  cities  with  twice  Prague’s  German 
population :  Breslau,  Dresden,  Frankfurt,  Koln, 
Leipzig.  To  limit  ourselves  to  German-Czecho- 
Slovak  writers  who  are  ^ill  living  or  recently 
deceased,  we  have  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  deli¬ 
cate  my^ical  poet;  Franz  Kafka,  bitter  and 
profound  noveli^-morali^t,  cut  off  in  his 
melancholy  youth;  Franz  Werfel,  poet  and 
noveli^  of  power  and  growing  popularity; 
Max  Brod,  whose  novels  are  epics;  Hans 
Watzlik  of  the  boi^erous  regional  Tories; 
Robert  Hohlbaum  of  the  finely  documented 
historical  novels;  Alfred  Kubin,  dabbler  in  the 
esoteric;  Richard  von  Schaukal,  versatile  poet 
who  is  always  full  of  substance;  Hugo  Salus, 
the  gentle  and  melodious;  Johann  Peter,  the 
Bohmerwald  Peter  Rosegger;  Bertha  von 
Suttner,  whose  pacific  novel  Die  Waffen 
nieder  was  at  one  time  almost  an  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  for  popularity;  Philipp  Langmann, 
naturalistic  novelist  who  wrote  at  least  one 
extremely  successful  play,  Bartel  Turaser; 
Hans  Nikolaus  Krauss  of  the  racy  dialect 
Tories;  Anton  Schott,  whose  numerous 
Catholic  novels  are  always  well  received; 
Auguste  Hauschner,  whose  Die  Familie  Lowo' 
sitz  is  one  of  the  beA  of  all  Jewish  novels; 
Karl  Hans  Strobl,  whose  eerie  Stories  are  some¬ 
times  more  gripping  than  anything  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe’s;  Mirko  Jelusich,  the  historical 
novelist;  Franz  Leppa,  who  wrote  regional 
sketches;  Heinrich  Zillich,  the  pleasant  short- 
Story  writer;  Otto  Zoff,  the  playwright;  Felix 


Langer,  whose  Wallenstein  drama  is  celebrated; 
Alma  Johanna  Konig,  the  charming  poetess; 
Johannes  Thummerer  of  the  whimsical  folk¬ 
tales;  Paul  Komfeld,  whose  play  Jud  Suss  is  one 
of  the  important  literary  works  based  on  that 
exciting  person;  the  young  playwright  Dietz- 
enschmidt;  the  prematurely  cut-off  lyri* 
Viktor  Hadwiger;  the  poetess  Henna  von 
Skoda;  Hedda  Sauer,  poet-wife  of  the  Prague 
literary  historian  Professor  August  Sauer;  the 
lyric  poet  Emil  Faktor;  Rudolf  Haas,  whose 
German-Bohemian  historical  novels  are  valu¬ 
able;  the  sensational  Story-writer  Grete  Meisel- 
Hess;  the  Jewish  novelist  Robert  Saudek; 
Richard  Kralik  von  Meyrswalden,  who  wrote 
impressive  myStery  and  miracle  plays;  the 
local-color  ^ory  tellers  Eduard  Langer,  GuStav 
Leutelt,  Anton  Schams.  .  .  Belgium  with  her 
French  and  Flemish,  Bohemia  with  her 
German  and  Czech,  produce  a  cultural  mixed 
wine  that  has  a  fine  rich  flavor  unknown  to 
Paris  and  Berlin.  These  “borderland”  litera¬ 
tures  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
received.  .  . 

A 

Bertolt  Brecht,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  and  Willi 
Bredel  are  publishing  in  Moscow,  with  the 
Jourgaz-Verlag,  a  German  literary  monthly 
which  they  call  Das  Wort.  Their  double  num¬ 
ber  for  April-May  1937  (Heft  4'S)  is  a  reference 
work  of  importance.  In  addition  to  a  generous 
list  of  literary  features  (e.g.,  Arnold  Zweig, 
Emigranten  Literatur;  Bertolt  Brecht,  Deutsche 
Kriegsfibel  1937;  Anna  Seghers,  Das  Wald- 
fuhrtver\;  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  Dorfmenschen) 
it  has  biographical  and  bibliographical  notes 
on  more  than  a  hundred  prominent  anti-fes- 
ciSt  writers,  as  well  as  a  three-year  catalogue 
of  the  publications  on  the  Verlagsgenossen- 
schaft  Auslandischer  Arbeiter  in  Moskau, 
a  four-year  list  of  Russian  translations  from 
the  German,  and  a  miscellany  of  other  items. 
Its  most  dramatic  offering  is  EmSt  Wiechert's 
much  discussed  Ansfnache  an  die  Munchener 
Studenten,  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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year  1936,  whose  publication  is  forbidden 
in  Germany  but  which  was  smuggled  out  of 
the  country  in  a  indent's  shorthand  version. 
One  is  at  something  of  a  loss  to  under^nd 
why  this  high  minded  and  earned  appeal  to 
the  younger  generation  to  show  courage  and 
honc^y  in  the  present  public  crisis,  couched 
as  it  is,  at  lea^  for  a  foreign  car,  in  the  mo^ 
innocent  general  terms,  should  have  birred  up 
such  a  ruction.  Ern.<t  Wiechert  has  always  been 
inclined  to  take  a  prophetic  tone  and  like  the 
pythoness  at  Delphi  to  speak  darkly  and  to 
the  initiated,  but  we  are  more  than  puzzled 
to  6gurc  out  why  Messrs.  Goebbels  and  Goe- 
ring  did  not  murmur  suave  applause  at  mo^t  of 
it,  even  though  they  might  have  interpreted  it 
differently  from  Messrs.  Brecht,  Feuchtwanger 
and  Bredel.  It  is  plain  all  through  the  address 
that  Emit  Wiechert  is  full  of  pain,  that  he  is 
discouraged,  apprehensive,  that  he  realizes  that 
he  is  taking  a  momentous  risk.  He  does  speak 
out  ^emly  in  opposition  to  the  cynical  oppor¬ 
tunism  of  certain  present  German  leaders. 
And  we  read  with  bated  breath,  when  he 
rises  to  such  heights  of  Cassandra  prophecy  as: 

“Yes,  it  can  turn  out  that  a  people  may  cease 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  .  . 
But  such  a  people  is  on  the  way  downward, 
and  the  law  of  its  downfall  is  already  written. 
It  can  be,  too,  that  such  a  people  may  ^ill 
win  a  gladiator's  notoriety,  and  in  its  battles 
develop  an  ethos  that  we  may  call  a  ‘fighter's 
ethos.’  But  the  scales  are  already  lifted  over 
such  a  people,  and  on  every  wall  the  hand  will 
appear  and  write  letters  of  fire.” 

And  later: 

“.  .  .1  beg  you  today  not  to  be  seduced  into 
seeing  only  glory  and  success  where  so  much 
suffering  turns  about  us,  and  never  to  be 
intimidated  into  silence  when  your  conscience 
orders  you  to  speak,  and  never,  my  friends,  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  are  afraid.  Because 
nothing  in  the  world  so  eats  at  the  marrow 
of  a  people  as  cowardice.” 

This  is  fine,  brave,  and  the  sounded  state¬ 
craft.  But  what  a  super-sensitive  country  muSt 
Hitler’s  Germany  have  become  when  a  great 
poet  cannot  enunciate  axiomatic  general  truths 
like  this  without  Stepping  on  the  tender  toe- 
coms  inside  the  shiny  boots  of  Herr  Staatsrat 
JohSt  and  Herr  Hauptschriftleiter  Rosenberg! 
The  other  day  a  prominent  American  politician 
blandly  accused  the  highly  respedted  Head 
of  our  national  government  of  tax-dodging, 
and  not  a  deputy  sheriff  lifted  a  finger.  We 
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Americans  need  to  count  our  blessings.  The 
most  blessed  of  all  public  privileges  is  the  right 
to  despair  of  the  Republic  and  to  gripe  at  the 
government  unmolested.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  EmSt  Wiechert,  whatever  reprimands 
and  punishments  he  may  have  had  to  suffer, 
is  Still  spoken  of  in  the  orthodox  German 
press  as  one  of  the  writers  whom  National 
Socialist  Germany  delights  to  honor.  For  we 
are  unable  to  see  that  his  address  to  the 
Munich  Students  was  in  any  respedt  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  truest  nationalism.  .  . 

A 

As  amateurs  of  everything  that  makes  for 
cultural  internationalism,  we  are  interested 
in  the  new  magazine  Globe,  edited  from  Saint 
Paul,  Minnesota  by  J.  W.  G.  Dunn,  Jr.  It  has 
not  usually  been  easy  to  persuade  Americans 
to  read  about  non- Americans.  Only  a  few  of 
our  larger  and  higher-grade  newspapers  carry 
any  great  amount  of  foreign  new’s.  Magazines 
devoted  to  the  foreign  field  are  often  regarded 
with  respedt — e.g.,  the  carefully  edited  Living 
Age — but  they  have  not  usually  reached  a 
large  circle  of  readers.  Glanville  Gill  and  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  tried  thirty  years  ago  to  launch 
a  magazine  of  foreign  fidtion,  which  they  called 
Transatlantic  Tales,  but  for  all  the  shrewdness 
of  the  editors,  the  magazine  w’as  a  flop.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  Great  War  and 
numerous  technical  advances  have  shrunk  the 
globe  considerably,  so  that  this  generation  may 
well  be  more  world-minded  than  their  fathers. 
At  any  rate.  Globe,  a  publication  dealing 
mainly  with  travel  matters,  has  been  running 
for  several  months  and  looks  prosperous.  With 
Ezra  Pound,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Carle- 
ton  Beals,  Sisley  Huddle^on,  and  other  often- 
seen  names  in  its  table  of  contents,  and  with 
a  vivacious  ^aff  and  a  turn  for  the  paradoxical. 
Globe  should  be  able  to  get  internationalism 
across.  We  hope  so.  .  . 

A 

In  our  Winter,  1937,  number,  at  page  96, 
there  is  a  review  of  the  edition  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  La  noche  de  San  Juan,  issued  by  the 
excellent  Madrid  publisher  Hernando,  in 
1935.  We  regret  that  the  review  failed  to 
mention  the  faeft  that  this  edition  was  prepared, 
and  very  carefully  prepared,  by  our  ^ff  mem¬ 
ber  Sefior  Homero  Sers,  late  of  the  Centro  de 
E^udios  Hi^ricos  of  Madrid,  and  now  of 
New  York  City.  Our  attention  has  also  been 
called  to  the  fadt  that  the  publisher's  name 
was  misspelled  in  the  heading  of  the  review. 
— The  Editors. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

^Lion  Daudet.  La  Tragique  existence  de  Victor 
Hugo.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937-  17-50  francs. 
— His  greatness  and  his  weakness. 

■^Fran^ois  Mauriac.  Journal.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1937.  232  pp.  16.50  francs. — Essays  about 
people,  places  and  books. 

^Maximilian  Rudwin.  Les  Ecrivains  Diabo' 
liques  de  France.  Paris.  Figuiere.  1937-  187  PP- 
— The  Who's  Who  of  the  Literary  Inferno. 
★Roger  Secretain.  DeStins  dii  Poete.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1937-  275  pp.  15  francs — Essays  on 
poets  and  the  fun<^lion  of  poetry. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Mathilde  Alanic.  L'oiseau  couleur  du  temps. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  222  pp.  15  francs. — 
In  search  of  happiness. 

★  Alice  Alexandre  Le  Lac  aux  Cygnes.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937-  9  francs. — Deteeftive  ^tory. 
★Marcel  Arland.  Les  plus  beaux  de  nos  jours. 
Paris.  Gallimard. — What  is  left  worth  living 
for  after  a  climax  of  joy' 

★Jean  Aubourg.  La  Lampe  d' Agate.  Paris. 
Figuiere.  222  pp.  12  francs.— Stark  tragedy  of 
adultery  in  a  menage  d'artiSles. 

★Janine  Auscher.  La  Marche  d  I'^an.  Paris. 
Presses  du  Temps  Pr^nt.  1937-  12  francs. — 
Humorous  novel. 

★Pierre  Benoit.  Les  Compagnons  d'Ulysse. 
I^ris.  Albin  Michel.  1937-  314  pp.  15  francs. 
— Tropical  romance. 

★Georges  Bemanos.  T^ouielle  hiStoire  de  Mou' 
chette.  Paris.  Plon.  1937-  223  pp.  12  francs. — 
The  my^ery  of  evil  and  suffering. 

★Gabriel  ^issy.  Jules  Cesar.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1937.  15  francs. — A  transposition  of  the 
Shakespeare  tragedy. 

★Conjftant  Bumiaux.  Rose  et  Monsieur  Sec. 
Paris.  Rieder  1937-  200  pp.  15  francs. — 
Story  of  a  pompous  pedagogue. 

★Alb^ric  Cahuct.  Pontcarral.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 


1937-  285  pp.  15  francs. — Hi^orical  novel  of 
the  Empire,  Peroration  and  July  Revolution. 
★CaTon  Cherau.  Sa)erin  DunaSlier.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937- 15  francs. — Another  pain' 
fully  sensitive  novel. 

★Jean  Clo.  Les  Freres  perdus.  Paris.  Berger' 
Levrault.  1937-  15  francs. — An  Alsatian  in 
German  uniform,  and  how  he  went  back  to 
France. 

★Michel  du  Coglay.  Sous  le  Col  Bleu.  Roman 
d'apres  les  Notes  vecues  d’un  matelot.  Paris. 
Saillard.  189  pp.  16.50  francs. — An  ordinary 
seaman  tells  the  truth  about  his  profession, 
★lion  Daudet.  Phryne  ou  Desir  et  Remords. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  211  pp.  15  francs. — 
“All  for  love.  .  . 

★Jean  Deincourt.  T^apoleon  avait  raison.  Nice. 
Editions  du  Chat'Huant.  1937-  295  pp.  15 
francs. — A  novel  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
Napoleon  did  not  die  at  St.  Helena. 

★Lucie  Delarue'Mardrus.  Roberte  J^o.  10.530. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  1937-  224  pp.  15  francs. — 
Novel,  packed  with  emotion,  of  an  unconven- 
tional  girl. 

★Adolphe  Dygasinski.  Le  Banquet  de  la  Vie. 
Paris.  Malfere.  1937-  179  pp.  12  francs. — The 
maAerpiece  of  the  Polish  Kipling. 

★Jean  Feuga.  Le  Matelot  Moravine.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1937-  256  pp.  15  francs. — The  muti' 
neers  of  Cron^dt. 

★^lian  j.  Finbert.  Le  DeStin  Difficile.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937-  243  pp.  15  francs. — 
Poignant  struggle  of  a  Jew  to  adju^  himself. 
★Jean  Fontenoy.  Cloud,  le  communiSle  d  la 
page.  Paris.  Grasset. — Satire  on  radicalism. 
★Jean  Guirec.  La  Maison  au  bord  du  monde. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937-  254  pp.  15  francs. 
— Trials  of  the  humble. 

★Tewfik  el  Hakim.  L'Ame  retrouvee.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1937*  224  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  of 
awakened  Egypt. 

★Adeline  Isolh.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937-  187 
pp.  15  francs. — The  tragedy  of  certain  T.  B. 
sanatoria. 
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★J-  Kessel.  La  Rose  de  Java.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1937.  16.50  francs. — Youth  and  love  in  the 
China  Sea. 

^Jaboune  et  Henri  Kubnick.  Friquet,  pilote  de 
Ugne.  Paris.  Plon.  1937-  9  francs. — Aviation 
novel. 

•^Lucien  Maulvault.  El  Requete.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1937.  249  pp.  15  francs. — Novel,  more 
reminiscent  than  fictitious,  of  the  war  in 
Spain. 

★Chri^ian  Megret  Les  Anthropophages. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1937-  318  pp.  15  francs. — Big 
business  man. 

★TTiyde  Monnier.  Grand  Cap.  Paris.  Grasset 
1937.  18  francs. — “Le  pain  des  pauvres.” 
■^KlJlaude  Morgan.  Liberte.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
— The  moral  misery  of  those  who  cannot  make 
a  hving  at  their  trade. 

★Sophie  Nalkowska.  Choucas.  Paris.  Malfere. 

1936.  198  pp.  12  francs. — International  ro- 
mance  in  a  Swiss  hotel. 

★Jeanne  Nowe.  La  Soruite  en  La.  Bruxelles. 
Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1937.  469  pp.  20 
Belgian  francs. — Sentimental  6r^t  novel.  Guile- 
less  in  spite  of  efforts  to  be  psychological — 
and  risque. 

★Edouard  Peisson.  Joelle.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1937.  15  francs. — The  sailor’s  real  love  is  the 
sea. 

★Nicholas  O^rovsky.  Et  I'Acierfut  trempe. . . 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937- 
323  pp. — The  heroic  Russian  cripple’s  6r^ 
novel.  , 

★Andre  Phih’ppe.  L'Acier.  Paris,  ^itions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1937-  252  pp. — Pro¬ 
letarian  novel. 

★Henry  Poulaille.  Pain  de  Soldat.  Paris.  Gras¬ 
set.  1937.  495  pp.  24  francs. — It  has  no  jam 
on  it. 

★Guy  de  Pourtal^.  La  Peche  Miraculeuse. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937- — A  sort  of  Vacation 
Sentimentale  which  received  the  Grand  Prix 
du  Roman  of  the  Academy  for  1937- 
★C.-F.  Ramuz.  Le  Carfon  Savoyard.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937-  214  pp. — Love  of  a  river 
boatman. 

★Pierre  Richard.  Petits  Drames  de  Bahut. 
Paris.  Fernand  Nathan.  1937.  287  PP.  12.50 
francs. — Seven  Tories  of  secondary  school 
boys  and  girls. 

★J.-H.  Rosny  ame.  L'Etonnant  Voyage  de 
Harreton  Ironcaftle.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  3.50 
francs. — Vivid  and  picturesque  romance  of 
adventure. 

★Joseph  Sarda.  Vendanges  Dories.  Paris. 
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Peyre.  1937.  12  francs. — Two  tales  in  which 
local  color  becomes  light  literature. 

★Jean  Sermaye.  Barga  Mattre  de  la  Brotuse. 
Casablanca.  Les  ^itions  du  Moghreb.  1937. 
397  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  of  Nigerian  native 
life. 

★Roger  Vercel.  Sous  le  pied  de  Varchangc. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel. — Novel  of  Mont  Saint- 
Michel. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Maryse  BaAie.  Ailes  Ouvertes.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1937.  183  pp.  15  francs. — Carnet  of 
an  aviatrix. 

★Guy  de  la  Batut.  Les  Paves  de  Paris.  Paris. 
Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  260 
pp.  25  francs. — Detailed  revolutionary  hi^ory 
of  the  capital. 

★Fred  Berence.  Lucrece  Borgia,  1480'1S19. 
Paris.  Payot.  1937.  359  pp.  32  francs. — “One 
of  the  mo^  famous  and  leaA  known  of  women.” 
★Jules  Bertaut.  1848  et  la  Seconde  Republique. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1937.  451  pp.  20  francs. — One 
of  a  series  of  sub^antial  hi^orical  Judies. 
★Marcel  Brion.  La  Resurrection  des  Villa 
Mortes.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  32  francs. — 
Archeology  in  the  Near  Ea^ — Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  Crete,  etc. 

★Jean  de  Celles.  Malherbe.  Paris.  Perrin. 
1937.  288  pp.  16  francs. — Life,  charader, 
teachings. 

★Lucy  Clairin.  Journal  d'un  Mannequin 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937.  189  pp.  15  francs.— 
The  mannequin  happened  to  be  intelligent, 
gay  and  witty. 

★Dr.  G.  Contenau.  La  Civilisation  d’Assur  et 
de  Babylone.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  260  pp.  32 
francs. — Recent  excavations  have  brought 
about  a  dradic  change  in  our  conceptions  of 
these  ancient  civilizations. 

★Theodore  Delachaux.  Ethnographie  de  la 
region  du  Cunene,  Angola.  Neuchatel.  Soci6t6 
de  Geographie. — Material  aspeds  of  the 
culture. 

★Maurice  Donnay.  Mes  Debuts  a  Paris. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1937.  281  pp.  15  francs. — 
Memories  of  people  and  inditutions. 
★Pierre-Etienne  Flandin.  Discours.  Paris.  Gal¬ 
limard.  1937. 15  francs. — His  minidry.  Novem¬ 
ber  1934'May  1935. 

★Fernand  Fleuret.  Le  General  Baron  Lejeune. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  16.50  francs. — The 
Spanish  war  of  another  time  is  being  repeated 
today. 
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•ffGeorgts  Guitton,  S.  J.  Saint  Jean  Francois 
K^is.  Paris.  Spes.  1937.  630  pp.  40  francs. — 
Fir*  complete  biography  of  the  17th  century 
missionary. 

K.  Luppol.  Diderot.  Paris.  Mitions  Socia' 
Ics  Internationales.  1936.  404  pp.  15  francs. — 
In  the  light  of  Marxism. 

.^Jacques  Maritain.  Trois  Reformateurs.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  20  francs. — Luther,  Descartes, 
Rousseau. 

★J.  Marou^eau.  Une  Enfance.  Paris.  Denoel. 
1937.  148  pp  12  francs. — A  Sorbonne  pro- 
feasor  recalls  his  Limousin  childhood. 

•^Henri  Massis.  L'Honnenr  de  Servir.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  367  pp.  20  francs. — A  spiritual 
hi*ory  of  the  generation  191 2-1936. 

•^Jean  Maubourguet.  La  tragique  hiSloire  du 
Chateau  de  Lerm.  Paris.  Floury.  1937.  5  francs. 
—A  feudal  caitle  and  the  local  Jacquerie. 

-^h.  B.  Maybon  et  Jean  Fredet.  Hiitoire  de  la 
concession  franfaise  d  Changhai.  Paris.  Pion. 
1937. 60  francs. — In  which  much  light  is  thrown 
on  the  perplexing  situation  in  the  Far  Ea^. 
•^Vladimir  Pozner.  Le  Mors  aux  Dents.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1937.  362  pp.  21  francs. — A  general 
who  fought  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  Far  Ea^  and 
afterward  retired  to  Mongolia. 

'A’Henriette  Psichari.  Rerun  d'apres  lui-meme. 
^is.  Plon.  1937.  295  pp. — A  synthetic  por¬ 
trait. 

★Ravize-Schon.  Deux  Milic  Ans  de  Vie  Fran' 
faise.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  304  pp.  6.80  marks. — 
An  intimate  view  of  the  Man  of  France. 
itV.  Soukhomline.  Les  Proces  Celebres  de  la 
Russie.  Paris.  Payot.  1937. 239  pp.  15  francs. — 
They  would  be,  naturally,  mo^ly  political. 
★Mme  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  Le  Coeur  du 
^i.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  315  pp.  30  francs. — 
— “Henri  IV  apr^s  la  messe.” 

★Comte  Henri  de  Vibraye.  Sans  Doute  il  e* 
trofj  tard.  Paris.  Hazan.  1937.  18  francs. — His 
memoirs  of  the  war  on  the  British  front. 
★Marc  Vichniac.  Leon  Blum.  Paris.  Flamma- 
rion  1937.  178  pp.  10  francs. — His  life,  his 
background  and  his  achievements. 

★Robert  Waldteufel.  Esejuisse  de  I'Hiftoire 
d'Eipflgne.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  32  francs. — An 
introduAion  to  the  tragic  present. 

★Gerard  Walter.  Hi^toire  de  la  Terreur  1793' 
1794.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937.  20  francs. — 
Carefully  documented  *udy. 

★Yacht  Club  de  France.  Jean'Baptiite  Char' 
cot.  1867'1936.  Paris.  1937. 80  francs. — A  beau¬ 
tiful  memorial  volume  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  wreck  of  the  “Pourquoi  Pas?” 
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FRENCH  TRAVEL,  FOLKLORE  AND 
OUTDOOR  LIFE 

★Henry  Bidou.  Paris.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1937.  42  francs  — “Visage  nouveau,  coeur 
etemel.” 

★Dr.  Fred.  Blanchod.  Au  Paradis  des  Grands 
Fauves.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  36  francs. — Ea^ 
Africa. 

★E.  G.  Boulenger.  Les  Singes.  Paris.  Payot. 
1937.  25  francs. — Their  habits  in  captivity 
and  in  the  wild  *ate. 

★Jean  Cathala.  Portrait  de  I'Efthonie.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  209  pp.  15  francs. — Hi*orical  and 
descriptive. 

★Jean-Louis  Faure.  Au  Greenland  avec  Char' 
cot.  Paris.  Nelson.  1937.  10  francs. — Bounti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  illu*rations  and  charts. 
★Rene  Herval.  En  ?{ormandie.  Grenoble.  Ar- 
thaud.  1937.  42  francs. — Beautifully  illuArated 
(194  plates)  guide. 

★Camille  Mauclair.  L'ardente  Sidle.  Paris. 
(Grasset.  1937.  267  pp.  18  francs. — And  its 
sere  charms. 

★Charles  Maurras.  Les  Vergers  sur  la  mer. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  213  pp.  15  francs. — 
Attica,  Italy,  Provence. 

★Mgr  Roserot  de  Melin.  La  Cite  du  Vatican. 
Paris.  Leroux.  1937.  122  pp.  16  francs. — 
History,  organization,  and  a  definition  of  the 
Pope's  place  in  world  affairs. 

★Elisabeth  A.  Meyer.  Vers  les  Myiterieuses 
Hebrides.  Paris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1937.  113  pp. 
— Travel  notes  around  the  world. 

★A.  Moeller.  Les  grandes  lignes  des  migrations 
des  Bantous  de  la  province  orientale  du  Congo 
Beige.  Bruxelles.  In*itut  Royal  Colonial  Beige. 
— Including  also  many  other  phases  of  their 
culture. 

★Marcel  Sauvage.  Les  Secrets  de  VAfrique 
yjflire.  Paris.  Denoel.  1937.  337  pp.  20  francs. 
— “Ways  that  are  dark.  .  .  .” 

★Louis  Tauxier.  Moeurs  et  Hi^ire  des  Peuls. 
Paris.  Payot.  1937.  3  vols.  75  francs. — A  mys¬ 
terious  red  race  in  inner  Africa. 

★L^ndre  Vaillat.  Bouquet  de  France.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  211  pp.  15  francs. — Highways 
and  byways,  with  a  lot  of  folklore  thrown  in. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Paul  Fort.  Joies  desolees  et  triStesses  conso' 
lees.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937. 283  pp.  15  francs. 
— Efrose  poems. 

★Armand  Godoy.  Trois  Poemes  de  Saint' 
Jean  de  la  Croix.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  24  pp. 
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16.50  francs. — Religious'my^ical  outpourings. 
’A’Pierrc'Jean  Jouve.  Matiere  Celeste.  Paris. 
Gallimard. — Poems  of  pure  simplicity. 
ieO.  V.  de  L.  Milosz.  Dix'sept  poemes.  Tunis. 
“Editions  de  Mirage.” — “Les  Cahiers  de 
Barbarie.” 

-^Georges  Pillement.  Le  Romancero  de  la 
guerre  civile.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Interna- 
tionales.  1937-  150  pp.  10  francs. — Translations 
of  some  of  the  Spanish  war-songs. 

-^-Raymond  Queneau.  Chene  et  Chien.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1937-  85  pp. — Sort  of  Clarence  Day 
confession,  in  verse. 

-^Denis  Saurat.  La  Fin  de  la  Peur.  Paris  De¬ 
noel.  1937. 142  pp.  10  francs. — Poetic  prose  in 
praise  of  courage. 

■^Andre  Suar^.  Reves  de  VOmbre.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937-  177  PP-  18  francs. — His  poems 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

■^Dorette  Berthold.  La  Peinture  franfaise  d'au' 
jourd'hui.  Paris,  ^itions  d’Art  et  d’Hi^oire. 
1937. 124  pp.  32  plates.  20  francs. — A  guide  to 
museums  and  galleries. 

■A-Tri^n  Dereme.  La  Tortue  Indigo.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937-  285  pp.  18  francs. — Essays  about 
people  and  art. 

•A- Alfred  Leroy.  Hiftoire  de  la  Peinture  Fran' 
faise.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937.  415  pp.  20 
francs. — Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 
•^Pierre  de  Nolhac.  La  Peinture  Franfaise. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  64  pp.  6  francs. — 
One  of  the  Voir  et  Savoir  albums.  127  repro¬ 
ductions. 

•^Eugenio  d’Ors  et  Jacques  Lassaigne.  Alma' 
nach  des  Arts.  Paris.  Fayard.  1937-  320  pp.  25 
francs. — With  120  heliogravure  illu^rations. 
'A’Hilla  Rebay.  Innovation.  Paris.  Chanth. 
1937.  30  francs. — A  new  arti^ic  era:  Bauer, 
Picasso,  Delaunay,  etc. 

★Paul  Valery.  Degas,  Danse,  Dessin.  Paris. 
Ambroise  Vollard.  1937- — With  lavish  illus¬ 
trations,  including  25  of  his  compositions. 
★Jean-Jacques  Waltz.  L'Art  Heraldique  en 
Alsace.  Paris.  Berger-Levrault.  1937-  3  fascicles. 
175  francs.— Fascicle  I,  Les  Armes  des  villes 
et  des  communes. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Georges  Le  Fevre.  La  Foudre  Humaine. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937-  221  pp.  15  francs. — Miracles 
of  electricity. 

★Jacques  de  Lacretelle  et  autres.  Problemes 
de  la  Sexualite.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  322  pp.  18 
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francs. — A  symposium  with  widely  varying 
points  of  view. 

★AuguAe  Lumiere.  Les  Horizons  de  la  Medc' 
cine.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937-  25  francs. — 
By  a  cancer  and  tuberculosis  speciali^. 
★Andre  Missenard.  L'Homme  et  le  Climat. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  271  pp.  20  francs. — Weather 
and  health. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

★Georges  Brabain.  Le  Lime  de  la  Mort  douce. 
Paris.  Adyar.  1937.  237  pp.  15  francs. — Physi¬ 
cal  and  metaphysical  consideration  of  death 
in  all  its  aspects. 

★Jacques  Chevalier.  Descartes.  Paris.  Plon. 
1937.  20  francs. — In  the  Maitres  de  la  Pensle 
series. 

★Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus.  La  petite  Therese 
de  Lisieux.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937.  15  francs. — 
Including  the  unpublished  ^udy  of  Perc 
Ubald. 

★Dr.  Jacquin-Chatellier.  L'Homme,  les  Horn- 
mes.  Paris.  Plon.  1937-  219  pp. — Natural  and 
social  environment  and  man's  relation  to  them. 
★Martin  Luther.  Traite  du  Serf  Arbitre. 
Paris.  “Je  Sers.”  1936.  351  pp.  5  francs. — 
The  De  Servo  Arbitrio  translated  and  anno¬ 
tated  by  Denis  de  Rougemont. 

★Jean  Marques-Riviere.  LTnde  secrete  et  sa 
magie.  Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Fran^aises.  1937. 
15  francs. — His  experiences  with  the  Yogi 
and  the  Solitaries. 

★Pierre  Maury.  Le  Grand  Oeuvre  de  Dieu. 
Paris.  “Je  Sers.”  1937.  230  pp.  15  francs. — 
In  times  of  crisis,  the  Church  is  tempted  to 
become  a  civil  power. 

★Jean  Rime.  Sainte  Marguerite'Marie.  Mul- 
house.  Salvator.  1937.  277  PP.  15  francs. — 
Taken  from  her  papers  and  letters. 

★R.  P.  Schmitz,  S.V.D.  A  la  Source  Pure  de  la 
Vie.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1937. 48  pp.  4  francs. 
— Handbook  for  mothers,  catechiAs  and  con¬ 
fessors. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

A 

★Jacques  Bardoux.  Le  chaos  espagnol.  Evite' 
rons'Tious  la  Contagion?  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1937.  47  pp.  1.75  francs. — The  danger  would 
seem  to  come  from  Russia. 

★Emmanuel  Berl.  Le  fameux  Rouleau  Com' 
presseur.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  9  francs. — It 
is  Russia,  always  a  menace  to  France. 

★Carlo  Cito  de  Bitetto.  Mediterranee,  Mer 
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Rouge.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  18  francs. — An' 
glican  and  Italian  intere^s  really  coincide, 
^us  Bofa.  La  Symphonie  de  la  Peur.  Paris. 
L’Artisan  du  Livre. — The  ance^ral  enemy 
of  civilisation. 

^Le  Bourrage  des  Cranes.  Paris.  Crapouillot. 
July,  1937-  68  pp.  12  francs. — Attack  on  the 
press  which  publishes  war  propaganda  and 
other  in  the  name  of  truth. 

^Alex  Curvers  et  Jean  Sarrazin.  BourgAe' 
Rond  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  24  francs. — 
InduArialism  upsets  a  sleepy  Belgian  village. 
^A.  Dauphin-Meunier.  La  Banque  de  Frarvce. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  18  francs. — From 
Napoleon  to  Charles  Ri^.  Bank  of  France  or 
bank  of  the  Bankers? 

^Pierre  D^rocles.  Sainuju^le  et  ses  idees  poU' 
tiques  et  Sociales.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Inter- 
nationales.  1937. 173  pp. — And  how  they  have 
fared  in  hiAory. 

^Roland  Dorgelw.  Vive  la  liberte!  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937.  316  pp.  15  francs. — 
Essays  on  the  didtatorships. 

★Philippe  Guignabaudct.  Une  Vote  nouvelle. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  201  pp.  12  francs. — 
What  is  to  follow  the  collapse  of  capitalism? 
★Henri  Guilbcaux.  La  Fin  des  Soviets.  Paris. 
Malfere.  1937.  187  PP.  12  francs. — Even  now 
the  unfortunate  experiment  is  in  process  of 
liquidation. 

★Maurice  Laco^e.  La  Reconstruction  pour  la 
Pat*.  New  York.  Amerique.  24  pp. — Reply 
to  Dr.  Henri  Martin  Barzun. 

★Minlos.  Paysans  d'Espagne.  Paris.  Bureau 
d’^ditions.  1937.  150  pp.  3.50  francs — And 
the  ftruggle  for  land. 

★Boris  Nicolaievski  et  Otto  Maenchen- 
Helfen.  Karl  Mar*.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  30 
francs. — The  battle  over  Marx  rages  on. 
★Maximc  Perrin.  Saint'Etienne  et  sa  Region 
economique.  Tours  Arrault.  1937.  518  pp.  100 
francs. — As  a  type  of  French  indu^rial  life. 
★Jean  Pons.  L'Education  publique.  Paris.  Bu' 
reau  d'6ditions.  1937.  1.50  francs. — One  of 
a  series  of  monographs,  Void  I'U.  R.  S.  S. 
★Leon  Regray.  Franqais,  debout!  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1937.  267  pp.  18  francs. — How  France 
muA  face  the  economic  and  the  moral  crises. 
★Jules  Romains.  Pour  I'Esprit  et  la  Liberti. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  4.50  francs. — Two 
speeches  to  the  International  PEN  Club. 

★J.  Staline.  Le  Marxisme  et  la  SlueStion 
tionale  et  Coloniale.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales 
Internationales.  1937.  342  pp.  20  francs. — The 
Marxian  solution  for  certain  complex  problems. 
★Ren^  Th^ry.  Un  An  d'Audaces  et  de  Con' 


traditions.  Paris.  Librairie  Generale  de  Droit 
et  de  Jurisprudence.  1937.  18  francs. — The 
experience  of  Blum  in  politics,  sociology, 
economics. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Leo  Crozet.  Manuel  Pratique  du  Bibliothc' 
caire.  Paris.  Nourry-Thiebaud.  1937.  340  pp. 
30  francs — New,  revised  and  handsomely 
illuArated. 

•^Exposition  37.  Paris.  Arts  et  Metiers  Gra- 
phiques.  20  and  25  francs. — Fairly  complete 
album  of  the  International  Exposition. 
★Joannes  Robin.  L'Equilibrage  des  Cannes  d 
Mouches.  Paris.  Maison  du  Livre  Fran^ais.  1937* 
10  francs. — Should  the  fly-rod  be  light  or 
heavy,  large  or  small  in  diameter? 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Robert  Boehringer.  Das  Antlitz  des  Genius 
Homer.  Breslau.  Hirt.  59  pp.  3  marks. — AnaL 
ysis  of  Homer's  world  as  set  forth  in  the 
poems. 

★Prof.  Dr.  F.  Briiggemann.  Bdnkelgesang  und 
Singspiel  vor  Goethe.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937. 
307  pp.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Lite' 
ratur  in  Entwicklungsreihen,  Reihe  Aufl{ld' 
rung.  Band  10. 

★W.  H.  Bruford.  Die  Gesellschaftlichen 
Grundlagen  der  Goethezeit.  Weimar.  Bohlau. 
354  pp.  8.50  and  9.50  marks. — A  Audy  in 
interrelationships;  by  an  Edinburg  professor. 
★Hans  Ebeling.  EmSt  Wiechert.  Der  Weg 
eines  Dichters.  Berlin.  Grote.  254  pp.  2.80 
marks. — Complementing  Wiechert’s  recent 
Wdlder  und  hienschen. 

★Otto  Fiebinger.  Ludwig  Tiecl{  und  Ida  von 
Luttichau  in  ihren  Briefen.  Dresden.  Heinrich. 
62  pp. — The  Tieck  of  the  Dresden  and  Berlin 
years. 

★Prof.  Dr.  Eduard  Hartl.  Das  Drama  des  Mit' 
telalters.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  266  pp.  7  50, 
9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Ent' 
wicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Drama  des  Mittel' 
alters.  Band  I. 

★Henry  von  Heiseler.  Gesammelte  Werl^e. 
Markkleeberg'Leipzig.  1937-  7-80  marks. — 
Novellen,  Tagebiicher  and  critical  writings. 
★Paul  Kluckhohn.  Vorbereitung.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1937.  310  pp.  7-50, 9  and  15  marks. — 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicklungsreihen,  Reihe 
Romantik,  Bd.  2. 

★Heinrich  Meng.  und  sentimentalische 
Dichtung.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1936.  238  pp. 
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6.80  and  8.50  marks. — Prolegomena  to  a 
typology  of  the  creative  art. 

★Andreas  Muller.  Auf  dem  Wege  zum 
Realismus.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937-  384  pp. 
7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Romanti}{,  Band  9. 
★Amo  Mulot.  Das  Bauemtum  in  der 
deutschen  Dichtung  unserer  Zeit.  Stuttgart. 
Metzler.  1937-  80  pp.  2.85  marks. — Fir^  of  a 
projected  series  to  consider  the  entire  ^tus  of 
German  literature  today. 

★Heinz  Noack.  O.  Henry  als  KiySliXer.  Bet' 
lin.  Junker  6?*  Diinnhaupt.  1937.  100  pp.  1 
mark. — And  what  his  mystical  potentialities 
did  to  his  work. 

★Anselm  Schlosscr.  Die  englische  Literatur  in 
Deutschland  von  16QS  bis  1934.  Jena.  From- 
mann.  1937-  535  pp.  20  marks. — A  critical 
bibliography  of  translations  and  editions  in 
the  original. 

★Julius  Simon.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in 
Deutschland  (18S1'1932).  Berlin.  Junker  6^ 
Dunnhaupt  1937.  180  pp.  8  marks. — Trans' 
lations,  criticism  and  influence. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Stefan  Andres.  Vom  heiligen  Pfdfflein  Dome' 
nico.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1937. 105  pp.  3.80  marks. — 
Story  of  a  Franciscan  Eulenspiegel. 

★Walter  Bauer.  Der  Lichtftrahl.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'AnStalt.  1936.  364  pp.  4-80 
marks. — Autobiographical  novel. 

★Werner  Beumelberg.  Der  Frontsoldat.  Leip- 
zig.  Reclam.  1936.  68  pp.  35  pfennigs. — Epi' 
sode  from  Sperrfeuer  um  Deutschland. 

★Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Dammbruch.  Leip' 
zig.  Reclam.  1936.  77  pp.  35  pfennigs. — Tales 
of  his  Low  German  home. 

★Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Erftaunliche  Gc' 
schichten.  Leipzig.  InsehVerlag.  1936.  76  pp. 
75  pfennigs. — Witty  yet  kindly  tales  of  a 
north  German  eAate. 

★Theodor  Bohner.  Das  Licht  und  sein  Schat' 
ten.  Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1937.  239  pp. 

3.50  and  5  marks. — Woman,  her  everyday 
Aruggles  and  her  eternal  renewal. 

★Karl  Friedrich  Boree.  Kurze  Reise  auf  einen 
anderen  Stem.  Berlin.  Kruger.  1937.  195  pp. 

4.50  marks. — Two  footloose  ladies  at  a  winter 
resort. 

★Franz  Braumann.  Das  Haus  zu  den  vier 
Winden.  Salzburg.  PuAet.  252  pp.  4.80  marks. 
— Romance  in  the  manner  of  Haufi^. 

★Max  Dauthendey.  Die  acht  Gesichter  am 
Biwasee.  Miinchen.  Langen-Mviller.  1937. 
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185  pp.  2.80  marks. — Japanese  love  ^ry. 
Reprint. 

★Max  Dauthendey.  Der  Garten  ohne  Jahru- 
zeiten.  Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  117 
pp.  2.50  marks. — Novellen  from  the  Far  EaA. 
Reprint. 

★Hildur  Dixelius.  Die  Pflegegeschwiiler.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wichern-Verlag.  1937. 199  pp.  3.50  marks. 
— Is  there  any  escape  from  the  punishment  for 
sin? 

★Olav  Duun.  Der  Gang  durch  die  ?<lacht. 
Berlin.  Cassirer.  236  pp.  5  marks. — Out  (rf 
darkness  into  light. 

★Giinther  Eich.  Katharina.  Leipzig.  LiA.  1936. 
62  pp. — Story  about  a  schoolboy  experience. 
★Curt  Elwenspoek.  Der  hdllische  Krischan. 
Berlin.  Dom-Verlag.  1936. — Novel  about 
Chri^ian  Dietrich  Grabbe. 

★Anton  Gabele.  Talisman.  Leipzig.  LiA. 
1937.  158  pp.  2.80  marks. — Story  of  peasants, 
animals  and  plants. 

★Georg  Grabenhor^.  Fahnenjun^er  VoUjen- 
bom.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1936.  256 
pp.  2.85  marks. — New  edition  of  a  popular 
1928  war  novel. 

★Friedrich  Griese.  Das  Kind  des  Torfmachers. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  204  pp.  2.20 
marks. — Peaceful,  powerful  Niederdeutsche 
idyll. 

★Gunnar  Gunnarson.  Advent  im  Hochgebirgf. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  78  pp.  35  pfennigs. — 
The  Icelander  ofl^ers  another  tale,  this  time 
of  an  inarticulate  hero. 

★Zsolt  von  Harsanyi.  Ungarische  Rhapsodie. 
Leipzig.  Esche.  Two  volumes.  1228  pp. — 
The  romance  of  Franz  Liszt.  A  special  edition 
for  lending  libraries. 

★Otto  Heuschele.  Das  Feuer  in  der  ?iacht. 
Berlin.  Bong.  1937.  319  pp.  5.50  marks. — 
Three  tales  of  the  war  and  after. 

★Otto  Heuschele.  Kleines  Tagebuch.  Stutt' 
gart.  Strecker  Schroder.  1936.  90  pp.  3.50 
marks. — Sketches. 

★Klara  Hofer.  Das  letzte  Jahr.  Berlin.  Ull^in. 
227  pp.  4  marks. — Novel  about  Theodor 
Komer. 

★Bodo  Kaltenboeck.  Der  Unfug  in  der  Orte' 
nau.  Wien.  Luser.  1937.  162  pp.  5  schillings, 
3  marks. — Whimsical  old  tale  resurrected. 
★Gudmundur  Kamban.  Ich  sah  ein  grosses 
schones  Land.  Leipzig.  InsebVerlag.  1937. 
455  pp.  6.40  marks. — Novel  of  the  Viking 
discoverers. 

★Wilhelm  Kunze.  Blauer  Himmel  um  die  Erde. 
Breslau.  Arno  Ullrich.  1936.  2.25  and  2.70 
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tnarks. — Proae  sketches  of  little  everyday 
events. 

.^^C&ile  Lauber.  Die  Kanzel  der  Mutter. 
Bremen.  Schunemann.  1936.  184  pp.  3  and  4 
marks. — Four  tales  with  a  morali^ic  tone. 
^fGeorg  Leitenberger,  Der  Lehrer.  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1937-  291  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Youth  and  age  in  the  schoolroom. 
^Hans  Leip.  Fdhre  VII.  Hamburg.  Wegner. 
313  pp.  4.80  marks. — Panoramic  novel  of  the 
Hamburg  harbor. 

^Joachim  Maass.  Sturmisclier  Morgen.  Bre- 
men.  Schunemann.  1937.  119  pp.  1.50  marks. 
— A  youthful  romance  about  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Schroder. 

^Hans  Joachim  Moser.  Ersungenes  Trauni' 
land.  Leipag.  Staackmann.  247  pp.  3.50  marks. 
— Novel  about  musicians  and  the  beginning 
of  German  opera. 

-^Hans  Nabl.  Das  Ziel  in  den  Wolf^en.  Berlin. 
Neff.  1937.  358  pp.  4  20  and  5.50  marks. — 
Novel  of  the  beginnings  of  heavierthan^air 
flying. 

★Josef  Ponten.  Rheinisches  Zwischenspiel. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- Anhalt.  1937. 
451  pp.  5.80  marks. — Sequel  to  Im  Wolgaland: 
Chri^ian  Heinsberg's  long-desired  trip  to 
Germany. 

★Martin  Raschke.  Wiederl^ehr.  Leipzig.  Li^. 
1937.  129  pp.  2.80  marks. — Diary  of  a  child- 
hood. 

★Edmund  Sabott.  Ubers  Meer!  Ubers  Meerf 
Berlin.  Buchmei^cr-Vcrlag.  316  pp.  4.80  marks, 
— Mass  emigration  of  Germans  to  America  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century. 

★Hans  Ern^  Schneider.  Kdnigliches  Gesprdch. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1937.  63  pp. 
1.80  marks. — Tale  about  literary  and  military 
events  of  1762. 

★Ludwig  Schuster.  Der  Legendenmaler.  Mvin- 
chen.  Kosel  6^  Pu^et.  1936.  151  pp.  3.80 
marks. — Profound  little  stories  which  attempt 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  vexing  problems  of  life 
today. 

★Hermann  Stahl.  Traum  der  Erde.  Hamburg. 
Hanseatische  Verlagsan^alt.  1936.  475  pp. — 
A  city  girl,  a  Dorfprinz  and  Springtime. 
★Gotz  Otto  Stoffregen.  Spu}{  in  Franl^reich. 
Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1936.  90  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Five  world  war  tales. 

★Karl  Hans  Strobl.  Dorf  im  Kaul^asus.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Grethlein.  1936.  280  pp.  6.20  marks. — 
A  young  teacher  in  a  German  colony. 

★Stefan  Sturm.  Das  i>erwandelte  Herz.  Bres¬ 
lau.  Kom.  1937.  93  pp.  1.60  and  2.20  marks. — 
Tales  from  the  Riesengebirge. 


★Walter  Vollmer.  Vor  Tagesanbruch.  Berlin. 
Propylaen-Verlag.  1937- 140  pp.  2.40  marks. — 
A  sort  of  poA-war  Enoch  Arden. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Rolf  Brandt.  33  Jahre  Weltgeschichte.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1937.  212  pp.  3.40  and 
4  80  marks. — 1900-1933:  a  view  of  world 
affairs. 

★Fred  J.  Domes  und  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck, 
editors.  Die  nordische  Welt.  Berlin.  Propylaen- 
Verlag.  1937.  651  pp.  26  marks. — A  monu¬ 
mental  hi^ory  of  all  culture  phases,  by  a  ^ff 
of  eminences. 

★C.  V.  Easum.  Carl  Schurz.  Weimar.  Bohlau. 
1937-  219  pp. — Immigrant  to  ^atesman. 
★Walter  (^rlitz.  Marc  Aurcl.  Leipzig.  Quelle 
6^  Meyer.  1937.  222  pp.  5  marks. — As  em¬ 
peror  and  philosopher. 

★Konrad  Heiden.  Ein  Mann  gegen  Europa. 
Zurich.  Europa  Verlag.  1937-  390  pp.  6  and 
8  francs. — The  second  part  of  his  Hitler 
biography. 

★Heinz  Hollback.  Sohne  der  Wolfin.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Franckh’sche  Verlagshandlung.  1937- 
196  pp.  5.50  marks. — Clear  and  readable 
account  of  what  has  happened  to  Italy. 

★Fritz  Ibriigger.  Deutsche  auf  beiden  Seiten. 
Leipzig.  Quelle  6^  Meyer.  1936.  303  pp.  3.50 
marks. — A  German  prisoner  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
explains  Germany's  defeat. 

★-Anna  Janecke.  Wolgadeutsches  Schicf{sal. 
Leipzig.  Koehler  Amelang.  1937.  267  PP- 
4.80  marks. — A  Russian-German  woman 
who  lived  through  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
★Hans  Kloepfer.  Aus  dem  Bilderbuch  meines 
Lebens.  Graz.  Alpenlandbuchhandlung  Siid- 
mark.  1936.  310  pp.  6  marks. — A  poet’s 
memoirs. 

★Adolf  Meschendorfer.  Siebenburgen,  Land 
des  Segens.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937. 114  pp.  1.10 
marks. — Memories  in  prose  and  verse. 

★Max  Millencovich-Morold.  Cosima  Wag¬ 
ner.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  489  pp.  6.50  and 
8.50  marks. — Her  centenary  is  December  25, 
this  year. 

★Hans  Philipp.  Vor-  und  Fruhgeschichte  des 
?iordens  und  des  Mittelmeerraumes.  Berlin. 
Mittler.  1937.  328  pp.  4.50  marks. — National 
SocialiA  “Handbuch  fiir  Schule  und  Haus.” 
★Josef  Pickl.  Messias}{6nig  Jesus.  Munchen. 
Kosel  ^  PuAet.  1935.  286  pp.  6.80  marks. — 
A  hi^orical  rather  than  a  religious  ^udy. 
★Otto  Rahn  Luzifers  Hofgesind.  Leipzig. 
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1937.  414  pp.  5.80  marks. — Heretics  in  the 
hi^ory  of  Germanic  countries. 

★Wolfgang  Rittmei^er.  Die  Schiffsfibel.  Leip' 
zig.  Staackmann.  1936.  119  pp.  2.50  marks. — 
From  dugout  to  ocean  liner. 

★Colin  Ross.  Unser  Amerif{a.  Leipzig.  Brock' 
haus.  1936.  317  pp.  4  marks. — Germans  in 
America.  “The  fir^  German  hi^ory  of  Amer- 
ica.” 

★Luigi  Salvatorelli.  Benedict.  Der  Abt  des 
AbendUndes.  Hamburg.  H.  Goverts.  1937- 
193  pp.  6.80  marks. — His  life  and  work. 
★Fritz  Scheffel.  Deutsche  stichen  den  Garten 
der  Welt.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
gesellschaft.  1937.  303  pp.  6.50  marks. — Ger- 
man  settlers  in  Texas  a  century  ago. 

★Alfred  Schmidtmeyer.  Geschichte  der  Sude' 
tendeutschen.  Karlsbad.  Adam  Kraft.  1936. 
301  pp.  3.75  marks. — Their  much'discussed 
rights. 

★Bruno  Schumacher.  Geschichte  Oil'  und 
Weftpreussens.  Konigsberg.  Grafe  Unzer. 
1937.  294  pp.  8.50  marks. — Rise  and  decline 
of  Bait  Prussia. 

★Karl  Silex.  Der  Marsch  auf  Madrid.  Leipzig. 
Seemann.  1937.  127  pp.  2.70  marks. — By  a 
correspondent  to  Deutsche  Allgcmeme  Zextung. 
★Dr.  Friedrich  Steinmann  und  Dr.  Elias 
Hurwicz.  Pobjedonoszeu).  Konigsberg.  Oit' 
Europa'Verlag.  284  pp.  6.80  marks. — The 
great  ^atesman  of  the  late  19th  century. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Peter  Bamm.  Kleine  Weltlateme.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anitalt.  1937.  4  50  marks. 
— Witty  and  helpful  companion  for  summer 
travel. 

★Sven  Hedin.  Die  Seidenftrasse.  Leipzig. 
Brockhaus.  1936.  264  pp.  6.50  and  8  marks. — 
The  highway  from  China  to  Rome. 

★A.  E.  Johann.  Kdnguruhs,  Kopra  und  Kty 
rallen.  Berlin.  Ullitein.  1936.  296  pp.  4.50  and 
6  marks. — Adventures  and  experiences  in  Aus' 
tralia  and  the  South  Seas. 

★Emil  Meynen.  Deutschland  und  Deutsches 
Reich.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1935.  254  pp.  12 
marks. — Folk  meaning  of  the  word  “Deutsch' 
land.” 

★Will'Erich  Peuckert.  Zauber  der  Steine. 
Leipzig.  Liit.  1936.  62  pp. — Sort  of  peasant 
lore  about  itones  and  their  natures. 

★Werner  Piesold.  Andorra.  Heidelberg.  Vo' 
winckel.  1936.  69  pp.  3  marks. — Sketch  with 
twelve  photographic  reproductions. 

★Ober^  a.  D.  Dr.  Bernhard  Schwertkeger 


und  Oberreg.'Rat  Major  a.  D.  Erich  Otto 
Volkmann,  editors.  Die  deutsche  SoIcLitenUfunde. 
Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In^titut.  2  vols.  523 
and  535  pp.  35  marks. — Pioneer  work  on  an 
influential  part  of  German  civilization. 
★Martin  Wahler,  editor.  Der  deutsche  VoU^j- 
charal(ter.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1937. 559  pp.  18.50 
marks. — Volk^tamme  und  Volkschlage. 

GERMAN  VERSE  AND  ARTS 

★Giosue  Carducci.  Ausgewahlte  (Jbertragun- 
gen.  Bern.  Feuz.  80  pp.  2.25  marks,  3.75 
francs. — Anthology  of  translations,  by  Frido- 
lin  Hefti. 

★Paul  Lang.  Schweizer  Lyril(  der  Gegenwart. 
Bern.  Feuz.  32  pp.  1.45  marks,  2.40  francs.— 
Anthology  tested  out  on  a  radio  circuit. 
★Franz  Schlogel.  Heiml^ehr  zum  Voll{.  Wien. 
Adolf  Luser.  1936.  129  pp.  3  marks. — Light* 
and  shadows  from  peasant  life. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Lie.  Dr.  Helmut  Echtemach.  Es  ftehet  ge- 
schrieben.  .  .  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1937. 
82  pp.  2.80  marks. — The  limits  of  theology  and 
the  authority  of  the  Word. 

★Wilhelm  Gronbech.  Kultur  und  Religion  da 
Germanen.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlags* 
anStalt.  1937.  343  pp.  12  marks. — Unity  of 
spirit  among  the  old  Germanic  peoples. 
★Karl  Groos  Die  UnSlerblichl^eitsfrage.  Ben 
lin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1936.  105  pp. 
4.80  marks. — Drawn  mainly  from  the  writings 
of  recent  thinkers,  Fechner,  Driesch  and 
James. 

★Kirchc,  VoIl(  und  Staat.  Berlin.  Furche- 
Verlag.  1937.  311  pp.  4.80  and  5.80  marks. — 
A  symposium  from  the  German  Evangelical 
churches  on  the  Oxford  world  church  con' 
ference. 

★Schalwa  Nuzubidse.  Philosophic  und  Weis' 
heit.  Konigsberg.  O^'Europa 'Verlag.  218  pp. 
7.65  marks. — Introduction  to  alethiology. 
★Hans  Christoph  Scholl.  Die  drei  Ewigen. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1936.  4.60  marks. — The 
feminine  trinity  in  aboriginal  Germanic  rcli' 
gions. 

★Scholoili^,  XII,  3.  Eupen.  Esch.  160  pp. — 
Articles  by  Max  RaSt,  Bernhard  Jansen,  Artur 
Landgraf,  etc. 

★Dr.  W.  A.  Visset'rhooft  und  Dr.  J.  H.  Old' 
ham.  Die  Kirche  und  ihr  Dienit  an  der  Welt. 
Berlin.  Furche'Verlag.  1937.  244  pp.  4.80  and 
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5.80  marks. — An  oecumenical  survey  of  the 
present. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^Dr.  Ludwig  Friedrich  Barthel.  Der  Kampf 
um  das  Reich.  Berlin.  Junge  Generation.  1937- 
48  pp.  1.60  marks. — The  Reichsidee  and  the 
other  powers. 

■^Dr.  Gerhard  Dobbcrt.  Die  rote  Wirtschaft. 
Kdnigsberg.  O^'Europa-Verlag.  1932.  280  pp. 
— A  symposium  by  16  Russian^experts. 
•^Heinrich  Krueger.  Das  Rassmrecht  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten.  Berlin.  Junker  Dunn' 
haupt.  1936.  361  pp.  8  and  10  marks. — African 
and  Indian  before  the  law. 

★Kon^antin  Michael.  Die  Agrarpolitil{  der 
Sowjetunion  utid  deren  Ergebnis.  Berlin.  Nibe' 
lungen-Verlag.  1936.  304  pp.  15  marks. — The 
fate  of  the  Russian  peasantry. 

■^Willi  Miinzenberg.  Propaganda  als  Waffe. 
Paris.  Editions  du  Carrefour.  1937.  284  pp. — 
That  is  to  say,  Hitlet'propaganda;  and  what  to 
do  about  it. 

★Wolfgang  Scheibe.  Formh;rdjte  der  Land' 
schaft.  Heidelberg.  Vowinckel.  1936.  40  pp. 
1  mark. — Landscape  and  its  social,  economic, 
political  and  arti^ic  values. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Dr.  Rudolf  J.  Slaby  und  Dr.  Rudolf  Gross' 
mann.  Worterbuch  der  spanischen  und  deutschen 
Sprache.  Leipzig.  Tauchnitz.  1937-  1316  three' 
column  pages. — Attempts  to  be  completely  up 
to  date  in  vocabulary  and  treatment. 
★Wilhelm  Werkmei^r.  Der  Stilwandel  in 
deutscher  Dichtung  und  Musil{  des  18.  Jahr' 
hunderts.  Berlin.  Junker  Diinnhaupt.  1936. 
143  pp.  6.30  marks. — Comparisons  of  men  and 
their  works. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★E^ela  Miranda  S.  Poetisas  de  Chile  y  Uru' 
guay.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937. 
256  pp.  $12.00  m.'n. — Their  sense  of  life  and 
their  interpretation  of  landscapie. 

★Alfonso  Reyes.  Discurso  por  Virgilio.  Buenos 
Aires.  “Coni.”  1937.  35  pp. — Delivered  before 
the  Academia  Argentina  de  Letras. 

★Rafael  R.  Vidal.  El  jardin  de  las  revelaciones. 
La  Habana.  Cultural.  1937. — Various  studies 
on  the  new  poetry. 


SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Montiel  Balle^eros.  Barrio.  Montevideo. 
Con  el  autor. — Novel  of  humble  lives. 
★Eduardo  Barrios.  El  Hermano  Asno.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  245  pp.  $12.00 
m.'n. — A  soul’s  tragedy. 

★Bemabe  Demaria.  La  America  libre.  Buenos 
Aires.  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. — Three' 
art  hirtorical  tragedy. 

★Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  Proteila.  Mexico.  Con 
el  autor.  1937. — A  social  novel. 

★Max  Dickmann.  Gente.  Buenos  Aires' 
Montevideo.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense. 

1936.  342  pp. — The  hirtory  of  a  generation. 
★Romulo  Gallegos.  Pobre  negro.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1937.  383  pp. — Novel  of  the  period  of 
the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

★Serafin  J.  Garcia.  En  came  viva.  Buenoe 
Aires'Montevideo.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rio- 
platense.  1937.— Cuentos  of  humble  Argen' 
tinians. 

★F  de  Ibarzabal.  Cuentos  contempordneos. 
La  Habana.  Editorial  Tropico.  1937.  $1.00 
m.'n. — An  anthology  of  contemporary  short 
rtories. 

★Maria  Teresa  Leon.  Una  eftrella  roja.  Ma' 
drid.  Ediciones  Ayuda  S.  R.  I. — Short  rtories. 
★Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Elresplandor.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1937. — Novel  of  revolutionary  Mexico. 
★Goycoechea  Menendez.  A  traves  de  la  vida. 
Buenos  Aires.  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. 
— Three  art  play. 

★Roberto  J.  Payro.  Alegria.  Buenos  Aires. 
Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. — Three  art 
comedy. 

★Virtor  M.  Rendon.  Teatro  (1922'1936). 
Guayaquil.  Reed  (s'  Reed.  1937.  473  pp. — 
— Some  15  plays,  all  of  which  were  presented 
in  Ecuador. 

★Carlos  Reyles.  La  raza  de  Cain.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla. — “Man’s  forgiveness,  etc.” 
Prologue  by  Jose  Enrique  Rodo. 

★Adolfo  RodrigucZ'Cano.  Templo  encendido. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  221  pp. 
— Sketches,  reminiscences,  ecrtasies. 

★J.  Torres  Bodet.  Sombras.  Mexico.  Cultura. 

1937.  — A  Mexican  tale. 

★L.  M.  Urbaneja  Achelpohl.  La  casa  de  las 
cuatro  pencas.  Caracas.  Con  el  autor.  1937- — 
Novel  of  Venezuelan  life. 

★Mari  Yan.  Espejo  sin  imagen,  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  153  pp. — Novel 
about  a  school  teacher. 
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SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Jose  Gabriel.  Espana  en  la  cruz.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  $15  m.'n. — A  chronicle  of  an 
eye  witness. 

★Domingo  Mal6.  Dos  hombres.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimcnto.  1937.  151  pp.  $1000  m.'n. 
— Biographical  sketches  of  Portales  and  La^' 
rria. 

★Rafael  F.  Munoz.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1937- — The 
Mexican  view  of  the  Napoleon  of  the  WeA. 
★Lie.  Joaqu'n  Ruiz.  La  revoluciSn  en  Ta' 
basco.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1934 — Careful 
hi^orical  ftudy. 

★Jorge  Gu^vo  Silva.  Izquierdiftas  en  la  his' 
toria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. 
378  pp.  $12.00. — The  revolutionary  attitude, 
from  Greco- Roman  times  to  the  recent  paA. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Xavier  Abril.  Descubrimiento  del  alba.  Lima, 
^iciones  Front.  1937.  43  pp.  $1.00. — Free 
verse. 

★Amelia  Ceide  Interior.  San  Jose  de  Co^a 
Rica.  Con  la  autora.  1936. — Her  colledted 
poems. 

★Lo5  poetas  (del  amor  divino,  fdbulas  y  cuentos, 
ingenios  feitivos,  de  la  naturaleza,  de  la  patria). 
Bogoti.  Minerva.  162-306  pp. — Five  anthol¬ 
ogies  in  the  peripatetic  Biblioteca  Aldeana 
de  Colombia. 

★  Alfonso  Reyes.  Otra  voz,  192S'1934. 
Mexico.  Fibula.  1936.  59  pp. — Poems  of 
widely  varying  tone. 

★Antonio  Spinetti  Dini.  Hambre.  Merida, 
Venezuela.  Editorial  “El  Pueblo."  1937.  120 
pp. — Proletarian  poetry. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Francisco  Ichaso.  Defensa  del  hombre.  La 
Habana.  Editorial  Tropico.  1937.  $1.00  m.-n. 
— I.  believes  that  man  should  cultivate  a 
better  opinion  of  himself. 

★Luis  Rodriguez  Embil.  El  sonar  de  Segis' 
mundo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937. — 
A  philosophic  essay. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Ram6n  Beteta.  Programa  economico  y  social 
de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Guillermo  Jimenez.  1935. 


ABROAD  The  Once  Over 

— A  joint  debate  by  several  eminences.  Text 
in  English  and  in  Spanish. 
ieCaceta  judicial.  Bogota.  “Mundo  al  dia.” 
Dec.  1936,  April  and  May  1937  106-245  pp. — 
Official  organ  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colom¬ 
bia. 

★A.  Moscoso  B.  Treinta  aiios.  Col6n,  Pana¬ 
ma. — Essay  in  criticism  of  morality. 
★Argentin  B.  Rossani.  Clasismo.  Rio.  Con 
el  autor. — Sociological  essay. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke.  Una  bibliografia 
de  versificacion  espanola.  Berkeley.  University 
of  California  Press.  1937.  125  pp. — Compiled 
largely  from  secondary  sources. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Luigi  Antonelli.  Maschera  nuda  di  Piran¬ 
dello.  Roma.  Vittorini.  1937.  131  pp.  6  lire. — 
A  synthetic  portrait. 

★Emilio  e  Giudita  Cccchi.  E.  Dickinson. 
Brescia.  Morcelliana.  1937.  10  lire. — The 
critic  and  his  daughter  collaborate  in  an 
analysis  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the 
greatest  American  poets. 

★Orazio  Flacco.  Le  Satire — Le  EpiStole.  Bo¬ 
logna.  Zanichelli.  1937.  412  pp.  25  lire. — Latin 
text  and  Italian  verse  transbtion  by  Ettore 
Romagnoli. 

★Emilio  Girardini.  La  Poesia  Carducciana. 
Udine.  I^.  Ediz.  Accademiche.  1937.  96  pp. 
8  lire. — Ju^  how  modern  was  Carducci? 
★Emilio  di  Leo.  Scienza  e  Umanesimo  in 
Girolamo  Fracaftoro.  Salerno.  Spadafora.  1937. 
91  pp.  10  lire. — A  delicate  poet  who  has  been 
called  also  “the  founder  of  modem  pathology.” 
★Allesandro  Pellegrini.  Andre  Gide.  Firenze. 
La  Nuova  Italia.  1937.  135  pp.  10  lire. — Study 
in  criticism. 

★G.  A.  Peritore.  La  Poesia  del  Carducci. 
Modena.  Soc.  Tip.  Mod.  Ed.  1937.  176  pp. 
10  lire. — Tracing  out  the  development  of  the 
poet  from  his  earliest  juvenile  efforts  to  his 
mature  work. 

★Sergio  de  Pilato.  Balzac  e  il  mondo  giudizia' 
rio.  Napoli.  Ediz.  “La  Toga.”  1937.  5  lire. — 
Biographical  analysis  preparatory  to  a  ^udy  of 
Balzac’s  conception  of  justice. 

★Can.  Ciro  G.  B.  Polese.  A  proposito  de  ''La 
Lettera  de  Plinio  suU'Eruzione  Vesuviana." 
Torre  del  Greco.  “Balilla.”  1937.  22  pp. — 
A  critical  essay  on  Prof.  V.  Di  Donna’s  book. 
★Alberto  Viviani.  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Roma. 
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Formiggini.  115  pp.  5  lire. — Study  of  his 
apparently  uneventful,  really  complex  life. 
■^Aurelio  Zanco.  Christopher  Marlowe.  FP 
rente.  “La  Nuova  Italia.”  1937-  133  pp.  10 
lire. — A  critical  ^tudy. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

•^'Filippo  Addis.  II  moro.  Milano.  “La  Pro- 
ra.“  1936.  250  pp.  6  lire. — Naturali^ic  peasant 
stories. 

^Annibale  Arano.  Coftantina.  Milano.  Son- 
zogno.  1936.  320  pp.  8  lire. — A  modem  girl. 
'A’Riccardo  Bacchelli.  Iride.  Milano.  Treves. 
1937.  405  pp.  15  lire. — Romantic  ^ry  of  love, 
jealousy  and  death. 

★N.  Bozzano.  Vita  che  sorge.  Milano.  “La 
Prora."  1936.  280  pp.  9  lire. — Old  fashioned 
romance. 

★Bruno  Bresciano.  Storie  e  Slorielle.  Verona. 
“La  Tipografica  Veronese.”  1936.  278  pp.  8 
lire. — Short  Tories  centering  around  one 
charader. 

★t.  Graziani  Camillucci  e  L.  Putelli.  Amore 
di  terra  lontana:  vicende  di  vita  somala.  Milano. 
A.  Vallardi.  275  pp. — ^Tales  of  the  children 
of  Somaliland  for  the  children  of  Italy. 
★Alba  de  Cespedes.  Concerto.  Lanciano. 
Carabba.  1937-  2^  pp.  12  lire. — Sketches  full 
of  lyric  and  dramatic  intensity. 

★^U.  CueSla.  Baciccin.  Milano.  A.  Vallardi. 
234  pp. — Juvenile  adventures  on  land  and  sea. 
★Ubaldo  Fagioli.  La  Madonnina  del  Pescatore. 
Ancona.  “AlPinsegna  del  Conero  ”  1936. 
80  pp.  5  lire. — Idyll  of  a  fishing  village. 

★Dora  Felisari.  Karma.  Milano.  “La  Prora.” 
1936.  420  pp.  12  lire. — A  modem,  but  not  tcxD 
modem  woman,  drawn  toward  sports,  toward 
intellecftualism,  toward  the  eternal  feminine. 
★Tullio  Giordana.  Settimo  Piano  dell'Obe' 
lisco.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1937-  10  lire. — Love 
dory  centering  around  the  monolith  of  Aksum. 
★Enzo  Girone.  Tra  i  morti  e  i  vivi.  Milano. 
“La  Prora.”  1936.  404  pp.  14  lire. — Novel 
about  a  doctor  by  a  dodor. 

★E.  Pesce  Gorini.  II  campanello  miSlerioso. 
Roma.  Opera  Nazionale  per  il  Mezzogiomo. 
1936.  185  pp.  10  lire. — Moral  dories  for  chib 
dren. 

★Adolfo  Jenni.  Mite  e  atmosphere.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1937.  196  pp.  8  lire. — An  Italian- 
bom  Swiss  treads  in  the  footdeps  of  Proud 
and  Joyce. 

★Tito  Lori.  II  Gorgo.  Udine.  Idituto  delle 
Edizione  Accademiche.  1937-  465  pp.  15  lire. 
— Novel  of  bitter  love. 


★Giuseppe  Luongo.  Donna,  poema  di  came. 
Napoli.  CLET.  1937. 186  pp.  10  lire. — Luongo 
has  jud  received  a  1500  lire  prize  from  the 
Royal  Academy  for  his  novels. 

★Maria  Maggi.  Essere  solo.  Bologna.  Cap- 
pelli.  1937.  10  h're. — Panoramic  novel  of  mass 
humanity  and  human  passions. 

★M.  Maglia  e  R.  Raimondi.  Furetto  in  colonia. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1936.  424  pp.  12  h’re. — 
A  fourteen-yearold  colonid. 

■^Ya  Malandrini.  La  Storia  di  una  colpa. 
Milano.  “Quademi  di  poesia.”  1936.  136  pp. 
7  lire. — A  sensitive  soul  in  sordid  surround¬ 
ings. 

★Marino  Moretti.  Anna  degli  elefanti.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1937.  328  pp.  12  lire. — A 
sort  of  feminine,  Italian,  Minniver  Cheevy. 
★Alfredo  Panzini.  II  bacio  di  Lesbia.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1937. 242  pp.  10  lire. — Romance  of 
ancient  Rome,  involving  Catullus  and  Clodia. 
★Alja  Rachmanowa.  Studenti,  Amore,  Cekfl 
e  Morte. — Matrimoni  nella  bufera  rossa. 
— Lattaia  a  Ottal^ring.  Firenze.  Bemporad.  10 
lire  each. — Trilogy  of  anti-Bolshevid  novels. 
★L.  Rinaldi.  T^el  regno  dell'adorabile  asinitd. 
Milano.  Sonzogno  213  pp.  6  lire. — Humorous 
situations  from  the  life  of  an  elementary  school 
teacher. 

★Reto  Roedel.  Le  cose.  Bellinzona.  Idituto 
Editoriale  Ticinese.  1937.  106  pp.  2  francs. — 
Six  dories  by  a  promising  young  author. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Essad  Bey.  T^icola  11°.  Firenze.  Bemporad. 
1937.  18  lire. — Splendors  and  decadence  of 
the  lad  Czar. 

★Pietro  Caccialupi.  Francesco  Ferrucci!  pre' 
sente!  Milano.  “La  Prora.”  1936.  176  pp.  5 
lire. — A  Florentine  patriot. 

★Romolo  Caggese.  L'alto  medioevo.  Torino. 
Unione  Tip.  Ed.  Tor.  1937.  614  pp.  85  lire. — 
From  the  invasion  of  Alaric  to  the  Concor¬ 
dat  of  Worms. 

★Egone  Corti.  La  tragedia  di  un'imperatore. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1937.  318  pp.  20  lire. — 
And  of  his  empress :  Maximilian  and  Carlotta. 
★Ettore  Cozzani.  Come  visse  e  come  mori  Vit' 
torio  Locchi.  Milano.  “L'Eroica.”  1937. 214  pp. 
7  lire. — Biographical  and  evocative. 

★Roberto  Forges  Davanzati.  Croruiche  del 
Regime — Anno  XIII,  Parte  I.  (29  ottobre  "34 
— 24  aprile  ’35).  Milano.  Mondadori.  1936. 
387  pp.  12  lire. — The  volume  grew  out  of 
D's  radio  talks. 
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★Giuseppe  Luongo.  L'Etiopia,  dalla  vtgilw  di 
sangue  alia  conquiila  dell'impero.  Napoli.  Edi- 
trice  CLET.  1937-  186  pp.  12  lire. — Fir^ 
complete  hi^ory  of  Italy  in  Ethiopia. 

★Ugo  de  Maria.  La  vita  e  t  tempi  di  un  patriota 
nisseno  (184&1925).  Palermo.  Trimarchi.  1936. 
276  pp.  15  lire. — Giuseppe  Scarlata. 
★Vincenzo  Rossetti.  Dalle  paludi  a  Littoria. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1937.  328  pp.  15  lire. — 
A  physician’s  notebook,  his  experiences  and 
observations  during  the  draining  of  the  Pon' 
tine  marshes. 

★Antonio  Sogliano.  Pompei  nel  suo  svilupo 
ftorico.  Roma.  Societa  Editrice  Athenaeum. 
1937.  302  pp.  40  lire. — Pre^Roman  Pompeii — 
up  to  80  B.  C. 

★Giuseppe  Sticca.  Andrea  Provana.  Torino. 
Paravia.  9.50  lire. — An  out^nding  6gure  of 
the  Piedmontese  nobility. 

★Ccsco  Tomaselli.  Le  Awenture  eroiche. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  232  pp.  10  lire. — Adven- 
tures  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 

★Cian  Vittorio.  Vincenzo  Gioberti  e  I'on. 
Abate  Giovanni  T^apoleone  Monti.  Da  lettere 
inedite.  Roma.  Vittoriano.  1936.  129  pp.  10 
lire. — Containing  impressions  of  men  and 
events,  1849'1851. 

★Carlo  Weidlich.  Ritratto  di  Vittorio  Locchi. 
Palermo.  Casa  Ed.  Domino.  1937.  129  pp. 
5  lire. — Criticism  and  exegesis  of  the  young 
poet  who  went  down  w'ith  a  transport  off 
the  coa^  of  Greece  in  1917. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Paolo  Lioy.  Storia  naturale  in  Campagna. 
Milano.  Treves.  1937.  368  pp.  12  lire. — The 
animal  world — from  the  largest  to  the  smaller. 
★Umberto  Santini.  Luigi  Maria  d' Albertis  e 
Vesplorazione  della  J^uova  Guinea.  Torino. 
Paravia.  9  lire. — Description  of  the  geography, 
cu^oms,  flora  and  fauna. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Adele  Luzzato.  Come  torrenti.  Cassino. 
Lc  Fonte.  1937.  62  pp.  5  lire. — Poems  of 
Nature  and  the  Soul. 

★Dario  dc  Tuoni.  Ametiile.  Trie^e.  E.  Bor' 
sati.  1937.  31  pp.  10  lire. — Sonnets. 

ITALIAN  ARTS 

★Emilio  Cecchi.  Giotto.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1937. 
“Valori  PlaAici.”  179  pp.  40  lire. — For  the 
centenary;  200  reprodueftions. 


ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★J.  Evola.  Tre  aspetti  del  problema  ebraico. 
Roma.  Edizioni  Mediterranee.  1936.  64  pp. 
6  lire. — Spiritual,  intellectual,  economical. 
★Antonio  Goglia.  Europa.  Roma.  Edizioni 
Mediterranee.  1936.  141  pp.  5  lire. — In  which 
the  politicians  are  blamed  for  its  present  sad 
^te. 

★Mussolini.  "Spirito  della  Riwluzione  Fas' 
ci^la."  Milano.  Hoepli.  1937.  320  pp.  12  lire. — 
An  anthology  of  his  writings  and  speeches. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★  Domenico  Antonio  Cardone.  Umantsmo? 
Messina.  “La  Sicilia.”  1936.  10  lire. — Philos' 
ophy  of  the  human  as  the  higher  value  in  the 
universe. 

★Renato  Descartes.  Discorso  sul  Metodo. 
Napoli.  Loffredo.  1937.  108  pp.  8.50  lire. — 
Edited  by  Adolfo  Levi. 

★Renato  Descartes.  Principii  di  Filosofia. 
Napoli.  Loffredo.  1937. 72  pp.  7-50  lire. — Bwk 
I,  Introduction  and  comments  by  Adolfo  Levi. 
★Giacomo  Donati.  II  Cosmo.,  saggio  sulle  cate' 
gone.  Padova.  Tipografia  del  Messagero.  1937. 
238  pp.  12  lire. — Defense  of  the  reali^ic  con' 
ception  of  the  world. 

★Pietro  Mignosi.  Schopenhauer.  Brescia. 
Morcelliana.  8  lire. — The  true  anguish  of 
Sc]iopenhaucr. 

★Giuseppe  Rensi.  Frammenti  d'una  filosofia 
dell'errore  e  del  dolore,  del  male  e  della  morte. 
Mcxdena.  Guanda.  12  lire. — Penetrating  view 
into  the  depths  of  human  sorrow. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Giovanni  Orsini.  Preludio  all'Impero.  Mi' 
lano.  Vincenzo  Colonnello.  1936.  201  pp.  7 
lire. — Collection  of  prophecies  of  the  Empire, 
in  prose  and  verse. 

★Gen.  Angelo  Pugnani.  La  motorizzazione 
dell'Esercito  e  la  conquifta  etiopia.  Roma. 
“Pinciana.”  1936.  182  pp.  10  lire. — And  the 
problem  of  motorization  in  general. 

CZECH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Karel  Chotek.  Lidova  Kultura  a  Kroje  v 
CcsHfosIovemlpi.  Praha.  Novina.  1937.  104  pp. 
30  K6. — The  passing  of  folk  cu^oms  and  arts. 
★Jifi  Horak,  Karel  Chotek  a  Jindrich  Matieg' 
ka,  editors.  T^drodopis.  Praha.  Janda.  1937.  391 
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pp.  300  Kd. — Cultural  problems  of  Czecho' 
Slovakia. 

irjoaef  Krai.  (^esJ^oslouensli^a  filosofie.  Praha. 
Melantrich.  1937-  350  pp.  90  Kd. — And  its 
related  helds. 

'A'Karel  Moudry.  Rasa  a  narod  ve  svitle  ii' 
(iovsf{e  otdzf{y.  Praha.  Borov^.  1937-  124  pp. 
12  Kd. — Race  concepts  in  Germany — from  the 
Jewish  viewpoint. 

^Ivan  Olbracht.  Golet  v  udolu  Praha.  Melan- 
trich.  1937.  254  pp.  30  Kd. — Advancing 
dvilisation  and  orthodox  Carpathian  Jewish 
mores. 

Walter  Tschuppik.  T^Smec)^  1926'1936  a 
^shpslovenshp.  Praha.  Borovy.  1936.  20  pp. 
4  Kd. — Study  of  Czechoslovak-Cerman  rela' 
tions. 

■A^FrantiSek  Weyr.  Vysol{psl{olsl{d  autonomie 
a  svoboda  baddnt.  Praha.  Borov^.  26  pp.  3  Kd. 
—Academic  freedom  and  nationalism. 
■Stanislav  Yc^r.  Pftpava  na  tiike  doby. 
Praha.  Borovy.  1937.  ^  pp.  4  Kd. — Geo- 
political  problems  of  Czechoslovakia  from  a 
military  Aandpoint. 

-^Jaroslav  Zatloukal,  editor.  Podl{arpats\d 
Rus.  Bratislava.  Klub  pf^tel  Podkarpatskd 
Rusy.  1936.  330  pp.  300  Kd. — General  dc' 
acription. 

CZECH  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 

★Pavel  Nikolajevid  Miljukov.  Masary}{  a 
Benei.  Praha.  Borovy.  1936.  25  pp.  4  Kd. — 
His  recoUctftions  of  Masaryk. 

★E.  Purghart,  editor.  §tefdnH{  vo  fotografii. 
Praha.  Orbis  and  6in.  1936.  96  pp.  75  Kd. — 
Photographic  biography  of  General  §tefanik. 

CZECH  LITERATURE 

■¥•  Rudolf  Fuchs.  (5esl(c  a  nimecl^e  bdsnufltn  v 
(!^esl(oslovensl(u.  Praha.  Borov^.  29  pp.  4  Kd. — 
Czech  and  German  poetry  in  Czechoslovakia. 
★FrantiSek  Gotz.  (5esiy  roman  po  vdlce. 
Praha.  Borovy.  1937. 41  pp.  4  Kd. — TTie  Czech 
novel  and  what  the  War  did  to  it. 

★Alois  Gregor.  Rul(pvit  ies^eho  ja^f^a  a 
iesl^slovensl(eho  pisemnuHin.  Praha.  Sole  a 
§im5dck.  1937.  691  pp.  70  Kd. — Handbook  of 
literature. 

★jevgenij  Nedzelskij.  T.  G.  Masaryk  v  pod' 
\arpatorusl{em  basni^vi.  Bratislava.  Klub  pfi' 
tel  Podkarpatskd  Rusy.  1937.  27  pp.  20  Kd. — 
The  Masaryk  cult  in  Carpathian  poetry. 
★Jaroslav  Zatloukal.  V»tr  s  pokmin.  Bratis' 
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lava.  Klub  pfatel  Podkarpatskd  Rusy.  1937. 
67  pp.  15  Kd. — Collection  of  his  sociological 
verse. 

CZECH  FICTION 

★Egon  Hoiftovsky.  ihdf.  Praha.' Melantrich. 
22  Kd. — Troubles  of  a  frontier  town. 

★Marie  Pujmanova.  Lide  na  \fiiovatoe. 
Praha.  Borovy.  1937.  487  pp.  35  Kd. — Society 
off  the  track  as  a  result  of  the  world  war. 

★P.  Wiegler.  Dum  nad  Vltavou.  Praha.  §olc 
a  Simadek.  1937.  246  pp.  35  Kd. — Novel  of 
political  corruption. 

SLOVAK  DRAMA 

★Ivan  Stodola.  Krdl  SvatopluI^.^Turdiansky 
Sv.  Martin.  U^redie  Slovenskych  Ochotnic' 
kych  Divadiel.  72  pp. — Reali^tic  drama  of  the 
legendary  Moravian  emperor. 

SLOVAK  FICTION 

★Janko  Alexy.  Veiled  Hoc.  Myjava.  Palick^ 
Daniel.  270  pp. — Cheerful  novel  of  common 
people. 

Jan  HruSovsky.  Peter  Pavel  na  Prahu  Hoveho 
iivota.  Praha.  Mazid. — A  bewildered  world 
after  the  war. 

★Jegd.  CeSla  Ziuotom.  Turdiansky  Sv.  Map 
tin.  Matica  Slovenska.  1930. — A  Slovak  boy 
in  a  rotten  Hungarian  environment. 

★Janko  Jesensky.  Demol^ati.  Turdiansky  Sv. 
Martin.  Kniznica  Slovansk^ch  Pohladov.  1934. 
294  pp — Smalltown  intelligentsia. 

★Jozo  Niznansky.  ^ahticf{d  Panu  Praha. 
Mazad.  4  volumes. — Hi^rical  novel  of  the 
bloodthir^y  Alzbeta  Bathorydka. 

★Milo  Urban.  Hmly  na  Usvite.  Praha.  Druz' 
^evni  Prace.  640  pp. — War  sickness  and  the 
capitaMabor  problem  in  village  life. 

★Gejza  Vdmo2.  Odlomend  Haluz.  Praha. 
Melantrich.  1934. — Revolt  againA  Jewish 
tradition. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Eugenio  Gomes.  D.  H.  Lawrence  e  outros. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  329  pp.  8$000. — 
Essays  in  criticism. 

★Francisco  Prisco.  Jose  Verissirrxo.  Rio.  Be- 
deschi. — EnthusiaAically  favorable  to  the 
work  of  this  much  discussed  author. 
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PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA  •A'Gilberto  Freyre.  J^ordeSle.  Rio.  Olympic. 


■A-Dilke  de  Barbosa  Rodrigues.  A  Vida  Sin' 
gular  de  Angelim.  Rio.  Pongetti. — Hi^orical 
novel  of  the  Para  revolution. 

★J.  Mesquita  de  Carvalho.  Brasilidade.  Porto 
Alegre.  1937-  151  pp.  5$000  and  8$0(X).— 
Short  Tories  from  various  parts  of  Brazil. 
★Galeao  Coutinho.  Memorias  de  Simdo,  o 
Caolho.  Sao  Paulo.  Cultura  Brasileira. — Novel 
in  the  manner  of  Sterne. 

★Tri^ao  da  Cunha.  Hiiloria  do  Bern  e  do 
Mai.  Rio.  Ed.  Soc.  Felippe  d’Oliveira. — Short 
Tories  by  the  writer  who  has  been  called  the 
mo^  perfecft  ma^cr  of  Brazilian  prose. 
★NeAor  Duarte.  Gado  Humano.  Rio.  Irmaos 
Pongetti. — Novel  of  the  Bahian  hinterland. 
★Theo  Filho.  T^ai’ios  Perdidos.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1937.  177  PP- — Chronicles  of  various 
episodes  of  the  sea,  slightly  hdtionized. 
★Alfredo  Jacques.  Brigadianos.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1937.  157  pp. — Tales  of  military  life. 
★Origenes  Lessa.  O  Joguete.  Rio.  Cia.  Brasil 
Editora. — Novel  of  political  intrigue. 

★Cyro  Martins.  Sem  Rumo.  Rio.  Ariel. — 
Gaucho  novel. 

★Vianna  Moog.  ?iovas  Cartas  Persanas. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937. 173  pp. — In  which 
the  two  Persians  visit  Brazil. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Renato  Co^.  Ensaios  de  Hifloria.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  310  pp.  18$000. — Social 
and  economic  problems. 

★Barbosa  Lima  Sobrinho.  O  Centenario  da 
Chegada  de  J^assau.  Recife.  Imp.  Official. — 
Tending  to  prove  that  the  colonizer  was  also  a 
^tesman  of  con^rucflive  vision. 

★Rodrigo  Odtavio.  Corafoo  Aberto.  Rio. 
Civiliza9ao  Brasileira.  5$000. — Childhood  mem' 
ories  of  the  Brazilian  academician. 

PORTUGUESE  SCIENCE 

itBoletim  do  Museu  J^acional.  Rio.  Museu 
Nacional.  Sept.-Dec.,  1935;  Mar.,  June,  1936. 
96'109  pp. — Valuable  contributions  to  the 
^udy  of  fauna,  8ora,  geography,  etc. 

★Josue  de  Ca^ro.  A  Alimentafdo  brasileira 
a  luz  da  Ceografia  humana.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1937.  176  pp.  10$000. — By  a  professor 
of  anthropology  in  the  Federal  Di^tridt  Uni' 
versity. 


20$000. — Study  in  human  ecology. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Anor  Butler  Maciel.  ?{acionalismo.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1937- 148  pp.  6$000  and  9$0(X). 
— The  Jewish  problem  and  National'Socialism. 
★Agrippino  Grieco.  Carcassas  gloriosos.  Rio. 
Antunes.  6$000. — Political,  social,  and  liter' 
ary  satires  on  adtual  que^ions. 

★Arthur  Ramos.  Loucura  e  Crime.  Porto 
Alegre.  1937-  207  pp-  15$000. — By  a  Federal 
Di^ridt  University  professor. 

★Dr.  Irineu  Torres  de  Vasconcellos.  Devemos 
e  frodemos  Guardar  Ca^idade  antes  do  Matri' 
monto.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  103  pp. — 
An  appeal  to  Brazilian  youth. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Henrique  Desjardins.  As  Sociedades  Ano- 
nyTTius  e  Commanditas  fxrr  Acfoes  na  Contd' 
bilidade.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  148  pp. — 
A  professor  of  accountancy  discusses  some  of 
the  problems  of  his  profession. 

★Professor  Dr.  Francisco  Morato.  Relatorio. 
Sao  Paulo.  “ReviAa  Dos  Tribunaes.”  1937. 
289  pp. — Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Faculty  of  Laws,  University  of  Sao  Paulo. 
★Nuno  Smith  de  Vasconcellos  e  Luiz  Camillo 
de  Oliveira  Netto.  English  Reader  for  Brazilians. 
Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional.  1937-  334 
pp. — Mainly  on  scientffic  subjedts,  and  devoid 
of  the  usual  editorial  apparatus. 
★Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  Revi^a  da  FacuV 
tade  de  Direito.  Sao  Paulo.  1937-  January' 
April.  245  pp. — Articles,  reports  and  com' 
munications  of  various  legal  eminences. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

itBaltic  and  Scandinavian  Countries,  III,  2. 
Gdynia.  Baltic  Institute.  1937.  196  pp. — Part 
of  a  periodical  discussion  of  peoples,  geography, 
history,  politics  and  economics. 

★Madame  Chiang  Kai'Shek  and  Chiang  Kai' 
Shek.  Sian:  A  Coup  d'Etat.  Shanghai.  The 
China  Publishing  Company.  1937- — The  part 
of  the  Strong  Man’s  diary  which  deals  with 
his  kidnaping  in  Shensi  Province  laA  Decern' 
ber,  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  affair  by 
his  famous  wife. 

itFrench  Engineering  Achievements.  Paris. 
Centre  d ’Informations  Documentaires.  31  pp. 
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—From  the  Albert  Louppe  Bridge  to  the 
hydro'plane  “Lieutenant'de'Vaisseau'Paris.” 
■^rackett  Lewis.  Democracy  in  Czechoslova' 
Ipd.  Prague.  American  In^itute  in  Czecho' 
Slovakia.  1937-  100  pp. — Brief  survey  of  social' 
ecpnomic  setup. 

•^Joseph  Slabey  Roucek.  Poles  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Gdynia.  Baltic  In^itute. 
1937.  64  pp.  1  s.  or  25c. — And  the  European 
significances. 

^eith  Scott  Watson.  Single  to  Spain.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1937.  264  pp.  $2.00. — With  the 
International  Column. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

■^Vera  Helen  Buck.  Four  Autos  Sacramen' 
tales  of  1590.  Iowa  City.  University  of  Iowa. 
1937.  99  pp.  $1.00. — With  introdudtion  and 
notes;  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

W.  Long.  Literary  Pioneers.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1935.  267  PP.  $3.00. 
— Ticknor,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Longfellow,  etc. 
★Juljusz  Slowacki.  Mary  Stuart.  Schenedtady. 
Tbe  Translators.  1937.  106  pp. — A  romantic 
drama,  translated  by  Arthur  Prudden  Cole- 
man  and  Marion  Moore  Coleman. 

AAA 

“EmA  Kahn  of  Jerusalem  published  in  the 
Judische  Rundschau  for  March  26  a  li^  of 
‘more  than  1,000  younger  and  older  scholars 
who  have  left  Germany  in  the  la^  four  years.’ 
More  than  half  of  them  went  to  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  countries:  to  England  270,  to  the 
United  States  239,  to  Canada  8,  to  South 
Africa  2.  (154  went  to  London,  29  to  C3am' 
bridge,  24  to  Oxford,  15  to  Manche^er).  10 
went  to  India.  Only  64  went  to  France  (56  of 
them  to  Paris).  To  PaleAine  52.  Relatively 
few  went  to  Switzerland:  52.  To  Holland  38, 
to  Belgium  only  12.  Sweden  received  19  of 
them.  Turkey,  which  is  absorbing  more  and 
more  of  European  culture,  took  in  64.  It  is 
ftriking  that  only  13  went  to  the  enormous 
country  of  Russia.” — From  Deutsches  Voll(S' 
turn,  Hamburg. 

‘‘It  is  a  frequently  noticed  and  always 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  hi^ry  of 
we^em  music  that  Germany,  which  may 
claim  to  be  the  leading  musical  country  in  the 
world,  frequently  adopted  sugge^ions  from 
abroad  but  then  deduced  the  final  consequen' 
ces  and  developed  the  idea  to  final  perfeAion, 
It  may  be  recalled  that  the  form  of  the  classical 
symphony  is  not  of  German  origin,  but  derived 


from  earlier  Italian  models.  But  once  adopted 
by  German  composers,  the  CJerman  symphony 
is  far  ahead  of  all  others,  for,  after  all,  foreign 
countries  have  few  makers  of  a  class  to  com' 
pare  with  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  their 
romantic  successors.  Conditions  are  similar 
in  the  case  of  the  music  drama,  which  was  also 
of  Italian  origin  but  was  afterwards  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  lighter  French  musical  spirit. 
In  spite  of  this,  opera  and  its  further  develop' 
ment  the  music  drama  reached  the  higher 
pitch  of  perfeeftion  in  the  entire  German  works 
of  Richard  Wagner.” — Dr.  Ludwig  K.  Mayer, 
in  Germany,  Berlin. 

‘‘One  might  say  that  all  modem  Portuguese 
poetry,  popular  or  learned,  is  the  work  of 
exiles.  A  ^rong  current  of  emigration  flows 
constantly  from  Minho  and  Tras'OS'Montes  to 
Brazil. . .  The  intelledlual  does  not  emigrate  like 
the  peasant.  But  in  his  sphere  he  is  an  exile. 
He  has  broken  with  the  old  simplicity.  He 
has  juggled  with  aesthetics  and  philosophies. 
He  is  lulled,  then  tossed  about,  on  the  moving 
and  fleeing  reflux  of  ideas.  .  .  And  we  should 
add  that  there  are  individuals  and  peoples  that 
are  exiles  in  this  present  age.  Tbis  is  more  or 
less  the  case  with  the  Portuguese.” — C.  Le 
(Jentil,  in  La  Revue  Beige. 

‘‘From  the  time  of  Mahomet  to  the  present, 
Christianity  has  never  been  threatened  as  it 
is  threatened  today  in  Germany.” — Karl 
Barth. 

‘‘It  has  definitely  become  now  a  habit  with 
Soviet  Russian  writers  to  extend  the  writing 
and  publication  of  a  novel  over  a  number  of 
years,  a  procedure  which,  under  the  existing 
conditions,  offers  some  advantages  but  more 
than  often  results  in  a  lack  of  unity,  especially 
as  it  is  applied  to  novels  of  a  type  different 
from,  say,  Jules  Romains’  Les  hommes  de  bonne 
volonte  where  it  is  natural.” — Gleb  Struve,  in 
The  Slavonic  and  Eaft  European  Review. 

‘‘In  the  profound  depth  of  their  inherent 
mysticism,  Mexican  writers  envisage  and 
define  life  as  a  romantic  my.Stery  rather  than 
a  rational  process  of  nature.  (This  fa<ft  prolv 
ably  explains  why  of  all  the  modem  North 
American  writers  Waldo  Frank  is  the  moSt 
appreciated  here).” — Mexican  Life. 

‘‘The  acquisition  of  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  Chinese  ideographs  is  as  impossible  as  it 
is  unnecessary,  but  the  ability  to  read  modem 
Chinese  prose  with  moderate  dependence  on 
a  didtionary  is  well  within  the  reach  of  any 
serious  ^udent.” — George  A.  Kennedy,  ia 
The  Modem  Language  Journal. 
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“When  I  was  a  Audcnt  and  the  long  side- 
walk  of  the  Rue  Gay-Lussac  prolonged  for  me 
the  bewildered  student's  glorious  incursions 
into  the  future,  I  often  met  in  the  course  of  the 
same  promenade  two  lame  men.  One  was  a 
little  man  with  a  pointed  beard,  crowned  with 
a  skull-cap  and  with  a  pince-nez  riding  his  nose, 
a  little  man  who  reminded  me,  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  entirely  comfortable,  of  my  late 
professors  at  Louis-le-Grand.  The  other,  much 
more  intere^ing  to  me,  with  his  negledted 
hobo  whiskers,  his  dragging  leg  and  his  inso¬ 
lent,  dreamy  little  eye,  carried  a  great  ^ick 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Cafe  Fran«;ois 
Premier,  near  the  Luxembourg,  to  aromatize 
his  dreams  “dans  le  flot  sans  honneur  de  quelque 
noir  melange."— One  of  these  cripples  was 
named  Pa^eur,  and  the  name  of  the  other  was 


Paul  Verlaine." — Paul  Claudel,  in  Revue  de 
Pans. 

“In  Barcelona  in  July  during  the  fir^  ten 
days  of  war  when  we  talked  to  the  young  new 
militia,  I  noticed  that  it  was  not  their  near 
political  leaders  who  sent  them  into  battle; 
they  were  ju.<t  workmen  like  themselves.  It 
was  the  poets  and  philosophers,  the  arti^  and 
wise  men  of  all  time,  or  what  they  ^ood  iot, 
in  whose  names  they  were  giving  up  their  lives. 
It  was  not  only  to  have  more,  but  to  enjoy 
more  and  know  more,  that  they  thought  they 
were  willing  to  shed  blood.  That  cry^llizcd 
in  me  a  belief,  often  disputed,  that  the  poet,  not 
the  man  of  adtion,  is  the  inventor  of  social 
change;  and  that  a  great  expert’s  appraisal  of 
an  experiment  is  eventful  too,  and  in  its  turn 
generates  hiAory.” — Dorothy  Dudley,  in 
Modem  Monthly. 
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